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EDITORIAL 


1TH this forty-fifth volume, the JouRNAL 
\¢ comes again under new editorial 
direction. As one may see from a perusal of 
the history of the Journat (1), this change 
begins the fifth editorial regime since it was 
founded by Dr. Morton Prince in 1906. 
Twelve years ago, when the JourNaL came 
under the able editorial guidance of Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, the transition was 
marked physically by a modernization of 
typography, a brighter cover, a shift of the 
volume year to accord with the calendar year, 
and an increase in the size of the annual 
volume from about 480 pages to approxi- 
mately 560 pages. In collaboration with the 
business office Professor Allport also added 
other meritorious changes such as the shift 
from single to double column format that 
increased content by a third and improved 
readability. As a consequence of his good 
work, the new editor inherits not only a tra- 
dition of high editorial competence but also a 
very attractive publication. 


However, present conditions demand 


changes in both the size and price of the 


annual volume. With the growth in the 
number of people working in psychology and 
particularly in the areas covered by the 
JOURNAL, it is inevitable that the size of the 
annual volume should again be increased. 
The business management has authorized 
approximately 672 pages, an increase of 20 
per cent. This enlargement coupled with 
the current inflation in costs necessitates an 
increase in the price of the annual subscrip- 
tion to $6.00. This is the first such increase 
since 1918. As Professor Allport has noted in 
his valedictory editorial(2), the increase 
in price would have been required earlier had 
it not been possible to use reserve funds. 
These reserves derive from the financial con- 
dition (“that any profit that may accrue after 
paying all legitimate expenses, shall be used 
solely for the benefit of the Journat and its 
subscribers . . .”) which Dr. Prince had 
included in the deed when he gave the 
JournaL to the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in 1925. 

Another change in business policy should 
be mentioned. In accord with the policy set 
by the Association’s Committee on Publica- 
tions, it will henceforth be possible for an 


author to pay the prorated costs of publica- 
tion and have his paper included in the next 
issue if it is judged acceptable by the editor. 
In judging acceptability of manuscripts 
accompanied by an offer to pay the costs of 
immediate publication, I shall, as the editor, 
make every effort to apply the same standards 
as are applied to other manuscripts. In order 
to insure that knowledge of the offer will 
not affect these standards, I shall ask for an 
opinion from one of the associate editors 
without giving him access to this knowledge. 
Subscribers and authors should both know 
that pages paid for by an author add to the 
regular volume of 672 pages. Thus, the 
change of policy is a gain to subscribers. It 
may also be a gain for authors by relieving 
the pressure on space to some degree. Au- 
thors should note, however, that such a policy 
is likely to save them less time in getting 
their work published in a quarterly than in a 
monthly journal. 

In editorial tradition Professor Allport has 
set a fine standard for the Joyrnat during 
his double-term regime. His successor is 
grateful for this heritage and hopes to 
maintain the standard. He is also appre- 
ciative of the care Professor Allport has 
taken to avoid binding him to any of the 
policies or judgments of the closing regime. 
For instance, almost no manuscripts which 
Professor Allport accepted have had to be 
carried over for the forty-fifth volume. In 
stepping into this fine tradition, his successor 
has no wish to make changes. He will con- 
tinue to use the three established classes of 
contributions. Some changes in editorial 
judgment, however, are almost inevitable 
with a change of editors. Editorial judg- 
ment, like any other kind, reflects in part 
the interests and predilections of the person 
who makes them. This being a truism, it 
behooves a new editor to express his policies 
and, to the extent that he can, the manner in 
which he conceives his task. 

As the electee of the Council of the Ameri 
can Psychological Association, an editor is 
the servant of the Association. As an editor, 
however, I see two masters in the Association. 
One comprises the authors who submit manu- 
scripts; the other comprises the readers, 
Even though most of the individuals in these 
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groups are members of the Association, their 
immediate interests are often in conflict. It is 
the task of the editor to integrate them for 
the long-term good of the science. Although, 
as a person, I empathize most readily with 
authors, I see the long-term-good fostered 
best by giving first consideration to the 
interests of the readers. 

In attempting to effect this adjudication of 
interests, the chief task facing the editor is 
the selection of manuscripts. If the present 
rate of reception continues (between 25 and 30 
a month), the number of manuscripts re- 
ceived within a year will total approximately 
300, exclusive of book reviews. However, an 
editor can expect to publish only between 75 
and 80 manuscripts even in the new 672 page 
volume if the length of articles published 
during the last two years is taken as a stand- 
ard. This méans that roughly three-fourths 
of the manuscripts submitted must be rejected 
if the pages of the JournaL are not to be 
mortgaged long in advance. Professor Allport 
has argued that a lag in publication of more 
than a year produces a stagnant journal (1). 
With this I agree, and I plan to accept manu- 
scripts in such a proportion that the lag can 
be kept under a year. 

By what standards are manuscripts to be 
accepted? 

One criterion is a combination of 
significance and soundness. A manuscript 
should contain a contribution that is clearly 
significant for the areas of psychological 
science within the scope of the JournaL. As 
a corollary it should be clearly written, and 
the points made should be so emphasized 
that become readily evident to a 
reader who is competent in the area con- 
cerned. Moreover, the argument and/or the 
evidence in a manuscript should be sound 
from the standpoints of logic, methodology 
and the canons of evidence. 

Making the combination of significance and 
soundness a basic criterion of acceptability 
continues essentially the policy announced 
twelve years by Professor Allport. 
Although deciding what is significant gives 
undue influence to the personal predilec- 
tions of an editor, I have decided to continue 
this policy because it appears to me to be no 
more than an explicit statement of the policy 
implied when any editor of a scientific jour- 
nal asks himself, “Is it worth publishing?” 
To reduce the role of personal predilections, 
considerable care a 

Their 
I have 


basic 


they 


ago 


I have chosen with 


working board of associate editors. 
the title page. 


names appear on 


chosen these associates empirically. As I have 
considered manuscripts that puzzled me, I 
have asked myself whose judgment would 
be valuable in the area concerned. When a 
name has come up two or three times, I have 
written to ask that person whether he would 
be interested in helping with the editorial 
task. I am particularly grateful for the help- 
ful manner with which these requests have 
been answered. As manuscripts come from 
areas that have not been covered so far, I 
expect to add even more associate editors. 
By such means, I hope to correct at least in 
part for my own prejudices and limitations 
in judging the significance and soundness of 
manuscripts. 

The second set of criteria for the accepta 
bility of manuscripts derives from the em 
phasis and scope of the Journat. Sharp 
boundaries of emphasis and scope are prob- 
ably undesirable for they are almost impos- 
sible to maintain, and they would run the 
danger of making it difficult for authors 
pioneering in new areas to publish their 
work. Nevertheless, with The Journal of 
Consulting Psychology expressly taking the 
clinical role among the Association’s journals, 
it seems appropriate that the emphasis of 
this Journat should concern the science of 
personal and interpersonal behavior. Thus, 
preference will be given to manuscripts that 
contribute to our knowledge and _ theories 
of personal and social behavior as distin- 
guished from discussions of clinical practice, 
of clinical techniques, and of mental hygiene. 

Since 1921 the scope of the Journat has 
included two broad areas of content, abnor- 
mal psychology and social psychology. This 
liaison between abnormal and social psychol- 
ogy was based upon the argument that “the 
subtle and evasive phenomena with which 
social psychology must deal can be explained 
only with the aid of a _ thorough-going 
dynamic psychology” (1; p. 7). Thus the 
emphasis was placed upon the individual, 
and social psychology was conceived to be 
dependent upon “abnormal” psychology. 
Moreover, “Dr. Prince laid upon his editorial 
successors (in the deed of gift) the charge to 
give priority to the interests of abnormal 
psychology, or at least to prevent them from 
sinking into a position of secondary concern.” 
With the passage of time, the nature of work 
in and the meaning of the words naming 
these two broad areas has changed consider- 
ably. Some redefinition appears to be 
required for working purposes. 

The process of redefinition is constrained 
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by two sets of facts viewed in relation to the 
tradition of the Journat and Dr. Prince’s 
charge to give priority to the interests of the 
abnormal. First, too little material concerned 
with the pathology of behavior is currently 
submitted to fill half of the pages of the 
Journat. Even in the days of Dr. Prince, 
however, the term abnormal implied less of 
pathology than of dynamic psychology. Thus, 
for working purposes, we may interpret 
abnormal psychology to include papers con- 
tributing to our fundamental knowledge of 
the pathology, dynamics, and development 
(including deterioration with age and dis- 
ease) of personality or individual be/.avior. 
The policy of publishing a section of Case 
Reports will be continued as those received 
contribute in this fashion or show promise of 
becoming useful teaching material. 

Secondly, contributions from social psychol- 
ogy may have little in common with those 
from abnormal psychology. Moreover, the 
number of manuscripts currently received 
from the social area is nearly twice that from 
the abnormal area. Obviously, if the editor 
is to adhere to Dr. Prince’s charge to prevent 
the interests of abnormal from sinking into a 
secondary position, some policy of preference 
for certain types of content from the social 
area must be formulated. It appears to me 
that a degree of unity of content from the 
two areas and a basis for selecting manu- 
scripts from the social area are simultaneously 
obtained by following the Journat’s tradi- 
tional emphasis upon the individual as distin- 
guished from the group or the mass. Thus, 
from the social area, the Journat will give 
preference in its pages to papers contributing 
to our basic knowledge of interpersonal 
relations and to our knowledge of group 
influences on the pathology, dynamics and 
development of individual behavior. Con- 
versely, the JouRNAL cannot give preference 
to reports indicating what a particular group 
has done or thought at a given moment in 
our society however competent such reports 
may be. Neicher can it give preference 
to papers contributing primarily to such 
fields as mass communication, opinion meas- 
urement, and social class structure. The word 
preference is used here to give assurance that 
inflexible lines are not being drawn. 

These are the broad policies concerning the 
acceptability of manuscripts. They have been 
discussed with and modified by a fairly large 
number of psychologists, among them all of 
the associate editors. Perhaps it should be 
added, however, that I am especially hopeful 


to see and to foster the development of 
experimental method and of rigorous formal 
theory in these areas of our science. In the 
interests of promoting rigorous logic within 
the areas covered by the fournat, I should 
like to encourage the publication of brief 
critiques. If sufficient critical papers are 
submitted, it may become desirable to change 
the title for the class of contributions that is 
now Short Articles and Notes to Notes and 
Critique. Although these policies have been 
formulated with the interests of readers and 
of what is conceived to be the long-term good 
of the science in view, I hope that the formu- 
lations will also be helpful to authors. 

The immediate concerns of authors are not 
to be neglected. From an editor, authors 
have a right to expect prompt acknowledg- 
ment of their manuscripts and also prompt 
decisions concerning the acceptability of their 
contributions. 

On the other hand, authors should recog- 
nize that the editorship of a scientific journal 
is a labor of love and that they can them- 
selves help reduce the time involved in doing 
the editorial job. In my brief experience I 
have found only a handful of the manuscripts 
received (nearly 150) ready for publica- 
tion. The significance of what appears to be 
good work is all too often submerged in poor 
writing and confusing organization. Many 


manuscripts are longer than necessary, and 
the editor must search for and suggest ways 


to effect condensation in order not to do 
injustice to other authors, Moreover, many 
authors appear not to realize that there are 
certain rules for manuscripts submitted to all 
the Association’s journals, with the result that 
the editor must take the time either to write 
the author and ask for changes or to make 
them himself. 

Authors can be helpful to the editor, to 
themselves, and to the field as a whole if, 
before submitting a manuscript, they will 
take care to observe the following suggestions: 

(1) Have someone else read the manu- 
script to determine whether its organization 
is clear, to point out the places where the 
argument is hard to follow, to catch any 
errors in grammar, and to help with sugges- 
tions for further condensation. 

(2) Consider the use of the American 
Documentation Institute (ADI) as a place 
to file on microfilm data and appendices 
which may be required by some reader 
attempting, for instance, to repeat the study 
or to use the data in connection with some 
other theoretical formulation. Such a pro- 
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cedure can reduce the strain on the pages of 
the JourNaL, and yet make available for those 
readers who may need it more material than 
could possibly be included in a journal 
article. Dr. Britt has described the ADI well 
and pointed out clearly its uses for the 
psychologist (4). 

(3) Be sure that the manuscript follows 
the rules prescribed for the journals of the 
Association. These rules are described in an 
article by Anderson and Valentine(3). They 
need not be described here, but the statement 
on maximum length (3, p. 351) should be 
revised; ordinarily the Journat will not ac- 
cept an article longer than 12,000 words or 
36 pages of elite typewriting. 

It may rthwhile to point out 
some of the most common deviations from 
the prescribed rules. One consists of typing 
footnotes single space at the foot of a page of 
text instead of accumulating them, typed 
double space, on a separate page at the end 
of the manuscript. A second deviation con- 
sists of putting bibliographical references in 
footnotes instead of compiling them at the 
end of the manuscript. A third consists of 
submitting figures unfit for reproduction. A 
fourth consists of typing tables in the text. 
Placing tables on separate pages with direc 
tions for their insertion in the text is to be 
preferred because it allows for revision of 
text without affecting tables and it saves in 
the cost of printing. A fifth, and probably 
the most common deviation, consists of using 
non-standard forms of citation for references 


also be w 


to periodicals and books. In 1938 the Board 
of Editors adopted the form of citation pre- 
sented in the World List of Scientific Periodi- 
cals, 1900-1933, as official for the journals of 
the Association. This form of citation may 
be found by referring to the Psychological 
Abstracts. Standard abbreviations of a very 
large proportion of the journal titles to 
which psychologists refer are to be found in 
the Index numbers of the Abstracts for the 
years 1941 and 1948 or in the Anderson- 
Valentine article(3). 

As the new representative of the Associ 
ation charged with editorial responsibility for 
the JourNnat, I shall welcome suggestions and 
criticism. The continued success of the 


JourNaL depends upon its ability to serve well 
the growth of psychological science. 


J. McV. Hunt 
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ETHNIC DISLIKES AND STEREOTYPES: A LABORATORY 
STUDY 


BY GREGORY RAZRAN 
Queens College 


HE following is a full description 

and analysis of a phase of a study, 

a partial and preliminary report 

of which was presented before the 1938 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Asseciation (20). The 1938 report was 
entitled “Conditioning away Social Bias 
by a Luncheon Technique” and it de- 
scribed an attempt—and some success— 
to modify unfavorable ethnic attitudes 
toward Jews, Italians, and Irish in 12 
subjects, eight college students and four 
middle-aged workers.’ However, those 
12 subjects were selected from a much 
larger and stratified sample of 150 sub- 
jects about whose ethnic attitudes, too, 
a considerable amount of data has been 
accumulated. The data were secured 
by a special “ethnic surnames plus non- 
ethnic photographs” rating method; a 
method that not only permitted indirect 
and nonconscious expressions of un- 
favorable attitudes but also enabled a 
separation of these attitudes into a 
global-affective component of dislike 
and what might be thought of more as 
segmental and cognitive components of 
steretoypes. The rating data were fur- 
ther supplemented by informal inter- 
views of 36 of the studied subjects; and 
there, too, an interplay of global-affec- 
tive and segmental-cognitive compo- 
nents as “part-pattern” or “cause-effect” 
1 The study was part of a project done under 
the auspices of the Council on Research in the 
Social Sciences of Columbia University, and under 
the general supervision of Professors Woodworth 
and Poffenberger. The present paper, as well as 
the entire project, is being prepared for publi- 


cation with the aid of a Fellowship of -the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


or “figure-ground” or “thesis-antithesis” 
was looked for and encouraged. The 
study is thus offered here both as a 
methodological effort and as a subject 
matter exercise, besides of course as 
a collection of general and special 
findings. 


PROCEDURE 


Thirty photographs of college girls 
were selected from the undergraduate 
yearbooks of Stanford University, Wis- 
consin University, and Swarthmore 
College. The main basis for the selec- 
tion of the photographs was a facial 
type that was ethnically nonspecific and 
could readily fit most American white 
groupings. More specifically, each 
photograph had to be such that, if a 
typically Jewish, Italian, or Irish sur- 
name, or a surname chosen from the 
Social Register and from the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were 
attached to it, no doubt or suspicion 
would be aroused about the appropri- 
ateness of the attachment. A second 
consideration was good looks, in order 
to keep the subjects interested in the ex- 
periment. With several thousands of 
photographs in the author’s possession, 
both criteria for the selection were met 
successfully. 

The 30 photographs—-without sur- 
names—were then projected one at a 
time, life-size, on a screen, and pre- 
sented for judgment to a_ specially 
selected group of 50 Columbia College 

21 am indebted to Professors Harry F. Harlow, 


Ernest R. Hilgard, and Gustave M. Gilbert for 
supplying me with these yearbooks. 
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students, 50 Barnard College students, 
and 50 older people—males only—liv- 
ing in New York (the selective sam- 
pling of the groups will be described 
later). The judgments were made in 
groups ranging from 10 to 20 individ- 
uals, each member of each group being 
asked to rate each of the 30 girls, on a 
scale from one to five, for General Lik- 
ing, Beauty, Intelligence, Character, 
Ambition and Entertainingness. The 
particular variables chosen for the rat- 
ings were in accordance with a prelimi- 
nary investigation in which it had been 
found that it is judgments of such 
aspects of an individual that photo- 
graphs tend to evoke. “She’s lots of 
fun,” “An awful bore,” “Very bright,” 
“A moron,” “Too ambitious,’ “A shrink- 
ing violet,” “Fine person,” “Mean,” “I 
like her very much,” “Most unpleasant 
type,” were common statements in re- 
sponse to such questions as “How does 
this girl impress you,” “What do you 
think of her,” “What can you tell about 
her” in the preliminary investigation 
(only one of 20 subjects adding that 
such judgments are unreliable). The 
judges, or subjects, were told that the 
author was engaged in constructing a 
rating scale for personality traits. They 
were given a brief talk about rating 
scales, warned against “halo” effects, 
and paid 60 cents per hour (in 1928) 
for their participation in the study. 
The cooperation was excellent. 

Two months later, surnames and 
first names attached to the 30 
photographs of the college girls. Five 
girls were named Rabinowitz, Finkel- 
stein, Goldberg, Cohen, and Kantor. 
Five were given the names of Scarano, 
Grisolia, Fichetti, D’Angelo, and 
LaGuardia. Five others became McGil- 
licuddy, O’Shaughnessy, O’Brien, Kelly, 
and Flanagan, while the remaining 15 
girls were assigned the names of 
Adams, Clark, Chase, Davis, and the 


were 
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like, as chosen from the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Social Register. The assignment of a 
surname to a photograph was made 
with a view to match the mean General 
Liking rating of each photograph in 
the first three groups—Jewish, Italian, 
and Irish surnames—with one of a 
photograph in the last group—Old 
American surnames—as well as to 
equate the means of the General Liking 
ratings of the photographs in the first 
three groups. (The first names were 
ethnically nonspecific and were used 
only to make the presentation appear 
more natural.) Again, as a special con- 
trol and in order to reduce the after- 
effects of the first series of judgments, 
15 similar but new photographs of col- 
lege girls, with surnames chosen at ran- 
dom from a telephone book, were 
added to the series. 

The 45 photographs of the college 
girls—3z0 old and 15 new—were then 
presented in the same way—screen, life- 


size, one at a time, groups of 10-20 
judges—to the same 150 subjects or 
judges who were asked to rate the 
photographs as before, on a scale from 
one to five, for General Liking, Beauty, 
Intelligence, Character, Ambition, and 


Entertainingness. The first series of 
judgments were never discussed and 
the problem of prejudice, race, and 
stereotype was never even mentioned to 
any of the subjects before the second 
series of judgments had been completed. 
After that, however, all subjects sub- 
mitted to a questionnaire and to a num- 
ber of attitude tests, and 26 subjects, 
whcse quantitative records were either 
very unusual or very representative, 
were invited to come later for special 
informal interviews. The nature of the 
questionnaire, tests, and interviews 
might best be described in the next sec- 
tion, under “Subjects,” but it should be 
pointed out here that, while 107 of the 
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150 judges were certain that some of the 
photographs had been presented to 
them earlier and that while a good 
number of the judges could no doubt 
pick out correctly one or more of the 
old photographs, no one remembered 
specific ratings of specific photographs. 


SuBJECTs OR JUDGES 


It was very much desired to have the 
group of 150 judges so stratified as to 
represent well the entire American white 
population. But, with such a small 
number, all living in the same city, this 
was no easy matter. Still, it was pos- 
sible, after eliminating a large number 
of prospective judges through a pre- 
liminary questionnaire, to make the 
group fairly representative of the entire 
white population in this country with 
regard to nativity, ethnic descent, re- 
ligious affiliations, and political party 
preferences. In each of the three groups 
of 50 judges—Columbia College stu- 
dents, Barnard College students, and 
the older group—there were 6 foreign- 
born, 7 native-born of foreign parents, 
3 native-born of mixed parents, and 34 
native-born of native parents. The 
ethnic descents of the judges in each of 
the three groups were: 21 Anglo-Saxon, 
8 German, 5 Irish, 3 Scandinavian, 3 
Slav, 2 French, 2 Italian, 2 Jewish, one 
Dutch, one Spanish, one either Hun- 
garian or Rumanian, and one either 
Greek or Baltic. Their religious affili- 
ations were 33 Protestants, 14 Catholics, 
one Greek Orthodox, and 2 Jewish, 
while their political party preferences 
(judges were compelled to make a 
choice) were 24-27 Democrats, 22-25 
Republicans, and 1-2 Socialist or Com- 
munist (77 Democrats, 68 Republicans, 
4 Socialist, and one Communist in all 
three groups). 

An attempt to have a wide age dis- 
tribution had to be given up, and only 
two age groups may be said to be rep- 


resented in this study: one a college 
group with an age range of 17 to 23 
years and a mean of 19 years and 7 
months; and one, a middle-aged group 
ranging in age from 35 to 56 years and 
having a mean of 48 years and 3 
months. Occupation, income, and 
amount of formal education were rep- 
resentative only in part, both among 
the middle-aged group and among the 
parents of the college students. In the 
middle-aged group, 6 were semi-skilled 
laborers, 19 skilled laborers, 11 white- 
collar workers, 4 small businessmen, 6 
teachers in elementary schools, and 4 
were professionals. Among the parents 
of the students, 10 were laborers, 15 
white-collar workers, 23 small business- 
men, 15 farmers, 21 professionals, and 
16 were big businessmen. Among the 
middle-aged group 11 had completed 
elementary school only, 27 high school, 
and 12 had completed college or beyond; 
among the parents the numbers were 
18 for elementary school, 55 for high 
school, and 27 for college and beyond. 
The annual incomes of the middle-aged 
group ranged from $1,000 to $8,000, and 
that of the parents from $1,500 to 
$75,000. All subjects were living in 
New York City during the experiment, 
but the permanent residences of 55 of 
the students were outside New York 
State (64 outside New York City), 
while 118 of all the 150 subjects spent 
the first 12 years of their lives outside 
New York City, 84 in rural areas. 
Nearly all geographical regions were 
represented in the permanent residences 
of the students and in the first 12 years 
of the middle-aged group. 

Finally, as was mentioned earlier, all 
subjects submitted, after the second 
series of ratings, to attitude tests, a ques- 
tionnaire, and interviews. The attitude 
tests were the Thurstone scales toward 
God, pacifism, and the Negro. The 


questionnaire was one in addition to 
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the background questionnaire which all 
subjects—and a good number who did 
not get to be subjects—took before the 
beginning of the experiment. It asked 
information on: (1) extent of famili- 
arity with members of Jewish, Italian, 
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church attendance and attendance at 
concerts, plays, motion pictures, base- 
ball and football games, boxing matches, 
and horse races; (7) amount of recog- 
nition of photographs from first to 
second series of ratings. The inter- 


TABLE 1 


Stranparp Score Ratincs 1n Beauty, INTELLIGENCE, CHARACTER, AMBITION, AND ENTERTAIN- 
INGNESS OF THREE Cottece Girrs WHo Hap tHe Hicuest, THree Wuo Hap tHe 
Lowest AND THree Wuo Hap Mippre Scores 1n THe Distrri- 


BUTION 


oF GENERAL-LIkING RATINGS 


B—Barnard raters, C—Columbia raters, and M—Middle-aged group of raters 


(scale 


I to 5) 





GENERAL- 
LIKING 
Scores 


RATING 
Group 





| 
| 
| 


INTELLIGENCE Cuanscre | 





STANDARD SCORES 


AMBITION ENTERTAININGNESS 


| 0.7 
—0.5 
2 


-9 
8 | 
6 | 0. 





CoMBINED MEANS AND SD’s oF THE 


RatinGs oF ALL 30 ProrocraPpHs By ALL 150 JUDGES 





M SD 


General Liking 
Beauty 
Intelligence 


and Irish ethnic groups; (2) differential 
attitude toward Jews, Italians, and 
Irish who are foreign-born, first genera- 
tion, second generation, and more than 
two generations in this country; (3) 
membership in sororities, fraternities, 
trade unions, and business organiza- 
tions; (4) approval or disapproval of 
the New Deal; (5) opinions about the 
future of unfavorable attitudes toward 
Jews, Italians, and Irish; (6) extent of 


| 
| 


Character 
Ambition 
Entertainingness 





2 variety of qualitative 
and qualifying statements, which sup- 
plemented very significantly the quanti- 
tative findings, particularly when, after 
a while, a good number of the subjects 
became very frank and uninhibited in 
their discussions. 


views provided 


RESULTS—-QUANTITATIVE 
Before presenting the main quanti- 
tative data on ethnic dislikes and stereo- 
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types, as disclosed in the second series 
of ratings, it seemed worth finding out 
something about the interrelations and 
organization of the ratings, in general, 
as revealed in the first series. The 
results of the first series of ratings have 
thus all been summed up, in a simple 
way, in one table, Table 1. (The com- 
putation of intercorrelations and re- 
gression equations was considered too 
time-consuming and not worth while in 
this portion of the study.) This table 
gives the means and the SD’s of the 
ratings of all the 30 photographs by all 
150 judges, for each of the six variables 
rated. It also gives mean standard 
scores of Beauty, Intelligence, Charac- 
ter, Ambition, and Entertainingness 
ratings of three girls who had scored 
highest, three who had scored lowest, 
and three who had scored in the middle 
of the distribution of the General Lik- 
ing ratings. These are presented sep- 
arately for the three groups of judges— 
Columbia College students, Barnard 
College students, and the middle-aged 
group. 

As seen from Table 1, Colurabia Col- 
lege boys liked those girls most whom 
they had rated highest in Beauty and 
Character, fairly high in Entertaining- 
ness, only a little above average in Intel- 
ligence, and low in Ambition. Barnard 
College girls liked most the girls 
whom they had rated very high in 
Character, fairly high in Beauty and 
Intelligence, and above average in Am- 
bition and Entertainingness. The 
middle-aged males placed their highest 
positive values on Beauty and Entertain- 
ingness, attached less positive signifi- 
cance to high scores in Character than 
the other two groups, were apparently 
little concerned with scores in Ambi- 
tion, and preferred higher Intelligence 
scores than the college boys but con- 
siderably lower than the college girls. 
The entries for the photographs with 


the lowest scores in General Liking 
indicate the same patterns of interrela- 
tions of personality traits with General 
Likinz, for the three groups of judges, 
while little that is definite may appar- 
ently be learned from the scores of the 
photographs in the middle of the Gen- 
eral Liking distribution. The differ- 
ences in the particular General Liking 
patterns of the college boys and the col- 
lege girls may well be understood, but 
the differences between the older and 
younger males call for some supposi- 
tion. The college boys were perhaps 
thinking of the girls in the photographs 
in concrete terms of love and marriage 
in which high scores in Character and 
low scores in Ambition may well be 
desired, while the thoughts of the older 
males might well have been in the 
realm of transitory fantasies in which 
these two traits could not be of much 
significance. 

The quantitative data of the second 
series of ratings, the primary, really the 
sole concern of the present study, are 


Table 2 


presented in Tables 2 to 8. 
gives the means of the changes in the 
ratings of each photograph to which 
Jewish, Italian, or Irish surnames have 


been attached. Table 3 presents the 
combined means of the changes for all 
the Jewish, all the Italian, and all the 
Irish surnames, for each of the three 
groups of raters. Table 4 relates the 
unfavorable attitudes toward Jews and 
Italians of the three groups of subjects 
to their nativity, ethnic descent, and 
geographical residence (permanent resi- 
dence of college students and first 12 
years of life of the middle-aged group). 
Mean standard scores of drops in Gen- 
eral Liking and combined means of 
standard scores of unfavorable stereo- 
typing in specific traits (the two being 
given equal weight) have been taken as 
quantitative indices of unfavorable atti- 
tudes. Table 5 relates similarly unfavor- 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN CHANGES IN THE Ratincs oF PHoToGRAPHs OF 15 AMERICAN CoLLEGE GIRLS BY A 
SrraTIFIED SAMPLE OF 90-96 CoLLeGE STUDENTs AND 45-48 MippLe-Acep AMERICANS, 
Wuen JewtsH, ITALIAN, AND IR1ish SURNAMES WERE ATTACHED 
To THE PHotocrapus (SCALE I To 5) 








CHANGES IN RaTINGs 


SURNAMES . 
GENERAL INTELLI- ENTERTAIN- 
LIKING BEAUTY GENCE CHARACTER AMBITION 
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O’Brien 
Kelly 
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TABLE 3 


Mean CHANGES IN THE RaTINGs OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF 15 AMERICAN CoLLecE Girts By 45-48 
Cotumsia CoLiece Stupents, 45-48 Barnarp Coiiece Stupents, 45-48 Muppie- 
Acep AMERICANS, WHEN JeWIsH, ITALIAN, AND IRIsH SURNAMES WERE 
ATTACHED To THE PuotocrapHs (SCALE I TO 5) 








CHANGES IN RATINGS 


TYPE OF RATING f j rt 
; , . | | —~ 
SURNAME GrouP GENERAL INTELLI- | | ENTERTAIN- 
Lixinc | ITY GENCE | CHARACTER AMBITION | INGNESS 


| 
| 
| | | 


Jewish Columbia 3 .06 .96 
Barnard Zl 0.30 ; —o.76 .10 


Middleaged , —o.26 . | .62 .98 


Columbia 
Barnard 
Middle aged 


Columbia 


Mean, Jewish names 
Mean, Italian names 
Mean, Irish names 
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TABLE 4 
Nativiry, Erunic Descent, AND GEOGRAPHICAL RESIDENCE OF 144 AMERICANS AS FACTORS 
IN THER UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD JEWs AND ITALIANS 
In Tuis CountTRY 








UNFAVORASLE RATINGS IN 
STANDARD Scores 
Type oF Ratinc Group | No. or RaTERs 





Jews ITALIANS 





Nativity 
Native-born, mixed parentage 
Native-born, foreign parentage 
Native-born, native parentage 
Foreign-born 


Ethnic Descents 
Anglo-Saxon 
German 
Irish 
Scandinavian and Dutch 
Eastern and Southern Europe 





Geographical Residence 
New England 
Middle Atlantic States (excluding New York City) 
Central States 
South 
West 
New York City 








; 
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TABLE 5 
EpucaTion, INCOME, AND OccCUPATION OF PARENTs AS Factors IN THE UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD Jews AND ITALIANS IN THIs CouNTRY BY THEIR CHILDREN, 
96 CoLuMBIA AND BARNARD STUDENTS 








| 


| STANDARD Scores or UNFAVORABLE 
| RATINGS OF 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENT GRouP No. or PARENTS Ss ee 


Jews ITALIANS 


Education 
Elementary school or less 
High school 
College or beyond 


Annual income 
Under $3,000 
$3,000-$6,000 
$6,000-$12,000 
Over $12,000 


Occupation 
Laborers 
White-collar workers 
Farmers 
Small businessmen 
Professionals 
Big businessmen 
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TABLE 6 


BIsERIAL AND Pornt-Biser1AL CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN ETHNIc DISLIKES OF Jews AND 
ITALIANS AND SoME Group CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS 
MANIFESTING THE Dislikes 








No. oF Cases Size oF 


Group CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS, AND Type or DisLike . 
In Eacu Group CORRELATION 


Male vs. female students and dislike of Jews 50,50 18 
Female vs. male students and dislike of Italians 50,50 .I1 
Republicans vs. Democrats and dislike of Jews 65,77 21 
Republicans vs. Democrats and dislike of Italians 65,77 .04 
Anti-New Deal vs. pro-New Deal and dislike of Jews (in 1938) 59,85 31 
Anti-New Deal vs. pro-New Deal and dislike of Italians 59,85 .07 
Protestants ws. Catholics and dislike of Jews 99,42 .10 
Protestants ws. Catholics and dislike of Italians 99,42 .22 
Rural vs. urban first 12 years of life and dislike of Jews 84,60 -19 
Rural vs. urban first 12 years of life and dislike of Italians 84,50 .02 
Membership in fraternities and sororities ys. non-membership and 

dislike of Jews 62,34 23 
Membership in fraternities and sororities vs. non-membership and | 

dislike of Italians 62,34 .18 
Lower classmen vs. upper classmen and dislike of Jews 42,58 -29 
Lower vs. upper classmen and dislike of Italians 42,58 -21 














TABLE 7 


InTERCORRELATIONS (PRopucT-MoMENT) BETWEEN ETHNIC Distikes oF Jews, ITALIANS AND 
Iris} AND UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE Necro (Aas DETERMINED BY A 
TuHurRSTONE SCALE); AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE First TuHree Disiikes 
AND Some CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SuByECTs THAT MANIFEsT THEM 








r and 
CIND OF CORRELATION T ° i 
Ki sip 1—r?/ \V N-1 





780.03 
6520.05 
-4720.07 
Dislike of Jews and dis! ke of Italians 8020.03 
Dislike of Jews and dishke of Irish 660. 
Dislike Italians and dislike of Irish 

Dislike Italians and familiarity with them 

Dislike Jews and familiarity with them 

Dishke Italians and attendance at church 

Dislike of Jews and attendance at church 

Dislike of Jews and attendance at concerts and theater 

Dislike of Italians and attendance at concerts and theater 

Dislike of Jews and attendance at boxing matches and horse races 
Dislike of Italians and attendance at boxing matches and horse races 


Unfavorable attitude toward Negroes and dislike of Jews 
Unfavorable attitude toward Negroes and dislike of Italians 
Unfavorbale attitude toward Negroes and dislike of Irish 


770. 
. 3820.07 
.o8-bo. 
.322-0.08 
.o7+0. 
-3920. 
.41-o. 
-4120. 
-210. 
Religiousness and dislike of Italians .S1xo. 
Religiousness and dislike of Irish .432h0. 
Religiousness and dislike of Jews } .0o60. 
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able attitudes of the students to the edu- 
cation, income, and occupation of their 
parents. Table 6 offers biserial and point- 
biserial correlations of unfavorable atti- 
tudes with a number of dichotomous 
variables, while Table 7 contains prod- 
uct-moment correlations with continuous 


small extent also of Irish, is unmistak- 
able. Photographs to which Jewish 
surnames had been attached dropped, 
as seen from Table 3, 1.21 points in 
General Liking, 0.81 in Character, 0.29 
in Beauty, while going up 1.01 in Am- 
bition and 0.36 in Intelligence, with 


TABLE 8 


Frequency Distrisutions oF ErHnic ATTITUDES TOWARD Jews, ITALIANS, AND IRISH AMONG 
A STRATIFIED SAMPLE OF 90-96 CoLLece STUDENTS AND 45-48 
Mippie-AGED AMERICANS 


Scores are means of changes in ratings for general liking on a scale of 1 to 5. 








Scores 
(CuHances 1n RaTIncs) 


FREQUENCIES IN RATINGS OF 
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variables. Table 8 presents the distri- 
bution of ethnic dislike of Jews, Italians, 
and Irish among the 135-144 subjects 
(excluding self-ratings by Jews or 
Italians or Irish). The changes in the 
ratings of the photographs with Old 
American surnames are not presented, 
as these changes have been few and in 
no case statistically reliable. Likewise, 
the ratings of the 15 new photographs 
are of no special interest here. 

The evidence for the existence of very 
definite unfavorable stereotypes and 
dislikes of Jews and Italians, and to a 


little consistent change in Entertaining- 
ness. The photographs with Italian 
surnames went down 0.78 points in 
General Liking, 0.33 in Beauty, 0.35 in 
Intelligence, 0.45 in Character, 0.34 in 
Entertainingness, while going up 0.39 
points in Ambition. The Irish sur- 
names produced a drop of 0.25 points 
in General Liking, 0.12 points in Beauty, 
0.19 in Intelligence, 0.29 in Character, 
0.11 points in Entertainingness and a rise 
of 0.18 points in Ambition. The drops 
in General Liking and Character for 
Jews and Italians and the rise in Am- 
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bition for Jews are fully reliable statisti- 
cally, while the other drops and rises 
possess some degree of reliability, are 
consistent, and borne out, in the main, 
by the interviews. The results are even 
more striking if one considers the fact 
that nearly 30 per cent of the subjects 
showed no consistent changes in their 
ratings and were—as revealed by some 
post-ratings questionings —— definitely 
free from ethnic dislike. 

Table 3 also shows more pronounced 
ethnic dislike of Jews—drops in scores 
of General Liking—and more unfavor- 
able stereotyping of their Character— 
drops in scores—among Columbia stu- 
dents than among Barnard students, 
whose unfavorable scores in these vari- 
ables are, in turn, greater than those of 
the middle-aged group.’ Similarly, the 
ethnic dislike of Italians and the un- 
favorable stereotyping of their Charac- 
ter are greater among the students— 
Barnard being here more prejudiced 
than Columbia — than among _ the 


middle-aged group. However, it would 
be erroneous to say that a college edu- 
cation intensifies ethnic prejudice since 
Table 6 indicates that upper classmen 
have less of it than lower classmen. 


The chances are that the results are 
specifics of this study. To the ethnically 
minded Columbia or Barnard student, 
the Jewish or Italian college girl (all 
subjects knew that the photographs 
were of college girls) represents a 
“threat,” a “competitor,” a “pitfall,”— 
as the case might be—ready to encroach 
or crash into his or her world and self, 
thoughts that might enter only in a 


8'The sample of Columbia and Barnard stu- 
dents in this study was stratified to represent the 
entire American college population and should 
thus by no means be construed as representing 
the student body of the two particular colleges. 
The fact that 98 of the roo students preferred the 
two major political parties should by itself indi- 
cate that the sample was considerably more con- 
servative than the student body from which it 
was chosen. 


lesser degree the minds of the older 
group whose average age was 48 years. 
It is also interesting to note in this 
respect that with regard to Entertain- 
ingness, the Barnard group was the 
only one to manifest unfavorable stereo- 
typing of Jewish girls and the one to 
have a higher degree of this stereotyp- 
ing of Italian girls. 

The data on the stereotyping and dis- 
like of specific ethnic surnames, as 
found in Table 2, are in a way even 
more interesting. In all three ethnic 
groups, there were reliable differences 
between different surnames: Rabino- 
witz vs. Kantor, Grisolia vs. LaGuardia, 
and McGillicuddy vs. Flanagan. These 
differences are particularly large in the 
ratings of the students but are also quite 
notable in those of the middle-aged 
group. Indeed, if we combine the rat- 
ings of the three groups, Kantor may 
be seen to have incurred less ethnic dis- 
like and unfavorable stereotyping than 
Grisolia, and LaGuardia less than 
McGillicuddy. The particular  sur- 
names apparently serve as stereotyped 
indices of the “social class” of the indi- 
vidual in his ethnic group, and prob- 
ably have additional positive or nega- 
tive values as sounds and symbols, or 
as names of real or fictitious public 
characters—LaGuardia, Kantor, McGil- 
licuddy. Add to this the unfavorable 
and favorable stereotype effects of spe- 
cial appearance, dress, manner of 
speech, place of residence, occupation, 
and the like—and the total stereotyping 
of a particular Jew, Italian, or Irish- 
man may well be revealed in all its 
complexity. 

Turning now to Table 4, we see that 
the degree of ethnic dislike and un- 
favorable stereotyping of Jews among 
Americans of different ethnic descents 
diminishes in the following order: 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Irish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
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Slav, Hungarian, Baltic, Greek, Ru- 
manian.* The number of cases in six 
of the groupings is so small that little 
significance may be attached to them, 
but the differences do become reliable 
if we combine the Anglo-Saxons with 
the Germans (87 cases), the Scandi- 
navians with the Irish and the Dutch 
(27 cases), and class the rest as Southern 
and Eastern Europeans (30 cases). The 
dislikes and unfavorable stereotypings 
of Italians follow approximately the 
same order, except that here the differ- 
ences do not become statistically reliable 
till we pit those of Anglo-Saxon, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Irish, and Dutch 
descents against those who descend 
from white ethnic groupings in Eastern 
and Southern Europe (including the 
Jews among the latter). In relation to 
nativity, prejudice against Jews seems 
to be borne most by native-born of 
mixed parentage, followed by native- 
born of foreign parentage, then native- 
born of native parents, and then 
foreign-born — and again prejudice 
against Italians seems to have a similar 
but less clear-cut pattern. On the other 
hand, differences in geographical resi- 
dence (permanent residence of stu- 
dents; first 12 years of middle-aged 
group) seem to be little associated 
with differences in ethnic prejudices 
within the limits of this study, one im- 
portant limit being perhaps the fact that 

* The degree of ethnic prejudice among group 
ings of different ethnic descents in this country 
bears apparently no relation to the degree of this 
prejudice in the home countries of these group- 
ings, since there certainly was, for instance, less 
anti-Semitism in England and in the Scandi- 
navian countries—at least at the time of the 
arrival of the ancestors of these subjects—than in 
Roumania and in the Slav countries. The author 
is convinced that, with the exception of a few 
political groupings, the mass of Russian immi- 
grants in this country lose most of the anti- 
Jewish feelings which they had in their country 
of origin, and, on the other hand, it may be true 
that a Jewish student may encounter more bar- 


riers at Willams or Princeton than at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


all subjects lived for at least one year 
in New York City. 

From Table 5 we learn that college 
students are less prejudiced against 
Jews when their parents’ incomes are 
either less than $3,000 or more than 
$12,000 than when these incomes are in 
intermediate brackets; that the parents’ 
college education lessens a little the 
prejudices of their children; and that 
children of professionals, laborers, and 
big businessmen have less Jewish preju- 
dice than children of farmers, white- 
collar workers, and small businessmen. 
The differences in amount of Jewish 
prejudice between the children of pro- 
fessionals and white-collar workers are 
fully reliable statistically, while the 
other differences are fairly or somewhat 
reliable. On the other hand, this table 
shows that prejudice against Italians is 
smaller among children of white-collar 
workers and small businessmen than 
among children of laborers and big 
businessmen; and that this prejudice is 
little affected by the education of the 
parents of the students, and is the 
greater the higher the income of the 
parents. These differences between 
what may be called the structures of 
Jewish and Italian prejudices are even 
more evident in Tables 6, 7 and 8, and 
are fully corroborated by the informal 
interviews of some of the subjects. 
They will be collated and discussed in 
a later section. 

The biserial and point-biserial corre- 
lations in Table 6 show that prejudice 
against Jews is greater among Republi- 
cans than among Democrats, among 
opponents than among proponents of 
the New Deal (in 1938), among men 
students than among women students, 
among students who are members of 
sororities or fraternities than among 
those who are not members of these 
organizations, and among those who 
spent part of their lives in rural com- 
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munities. Prejudice against Italians is, 
on the other hand, unrelated to political 
party preferences, attitudes toward the 
New Deal, and residence in rural com- 
munities. It is, however, like prejudice 
against Jews, greater among students 
who are members of fraternities or 
sororities, but, unlike the latter preju- 
dice, is less among men students than 
among women students. Both preju- 
dices are less among Catholics than 
among Protestants—very much less in 
the prejudice against Italians—but in 
this study religious affiliations have 
been so much overshadowed by ethnic 
descent that not much significance 
should be attached to this finding. 

The product-moment correlations in 
Table 8 show a high positive correlation 
between unfavorable attitudes toward 
the Negro (as determined by a Thur- 
stone scale) and prejudice against Jews, 
but only a fair positive correlation be- 
tween these attitudes and prejudice 
against Italians, and only a small posi- 
tive correlation between them and 
prejudice against the Irish. Then, there 
is shown a high positive correlation 
between prejudice against Italians and 
either prejudice against Jews or against 
Irish, but only a fair positive correlation 
between prejudice against Jews and 
against Irish. Again, prejudices against 
either Jews or Italians have a fair nega- 
tive correlation with attendance at con- 
certs and plays, but church attendance 
correlates negatively only with preju- 
dice against Italians, its correlation with 
prejudice against Jews being negligible. 
Familiarity with Italians correlates 
negatively with prejudice against them, 
but familiarity with Jews does not seem 
to have this effect. General religious- 
ness, as determined by attitudes toward 
God on a Thurstone scale, does not 
correlate with prejudice toward Jews, 
although there is no doubt that simple 
correlations are inadequate here, since, 
of the five subjects who were most free 


from ethnic prejudices, two had the 
lowest and two the highest scores on the 
scale. In general, the reader is warned 
against overinterpreting the data, for 
which thousands of subjects, not merely 
150, were needed (see Kinsey, 15, 
Chap. 3). It is also suggested that the 
reader should not rely completely upon 
the author’s verbal formulations but 
should peruse the tables.° The num- 
ber of cases are given in each table, 
while the standard errors, unless speci- 
fied, have a rather narrow range from 
0.12 to 0.25, so that the reliability of 
each finding may be roughly but readily 
determined by inspection. 

A word should be said about those 
subjects who did not manifest any 
ethnic prejudice or—in some cases—who 
were prejudiced favorably toward the 
ethnic groups in this study. There 
were a number of them, from 30 to 40. 
But, by the very design of the experi- 
ment, their results could not be readily 
quantified. However, 12 of them were 
interviewed informally, and their reac- 
tions and statements are a significant 
part of the coming section. 


REsULTS—QUALITATIVE 


Thirty-six of the 150 subjects were 
interviewed informally for a part or a 
whole of a morning or an afternoon. 
Twenty-four of the 36 had quantitative 
records that had shown slight, mod- 
erate, or very marked ethnic changes in 
ratings, while the records of the re- 
maining 12 contained either very insig- 
nificant changes or changes that could 
not be interpreted in ethnic terms. The 
main “start” for the interview for mem- 
bers of the first group was a discussion 
of their own records; in the second 
group, it was primarily a discussion of 
the entire experiment and the anony- 
mous records of some other subjects. 
The rapport with both groups of sub- 

5 The data in Table 8 will be taken up under 


Discussion. 
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jects was good at all times. They were 
all undergraduates, were paid 60 cents 
an hour for their time, and were eager 
to participate in the other series of 
studies that were going on simultane- 
ously. As far as the subjects knew, the 
author was an emigre Russian pro- 
fessor which meant that he personally 
was not involved in American ethnic 
problems, while the fact that the study 
was under the auspices of Columbia 
University (all subjects knew that) gave 
it something of an inside “in-group” 
status. Furthermore, the author im- 
pressed upon the subjects that he was a 
scientist interested in human reactions 
and not a reformer striving to improve 
them (for the sake of “Science” he even 
told some difficult subjects that some of 
his best friends are prejudiced ethni- 
cally). At any rate, not a single subject 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
send in written statements—for which 
he would have been paid equally—as 
substitutes for the interview. The 


interview, in general, seems to have be- 


come quite intimate and clinical in 
nature—very directive, though—nearly 
all subjects welcoming it as something 
“good” for them. 

The results of the interviews are pre- 
sented mainly in the statements that fol- 
low. These statements are excerpts of 
summaries that were written down by 
the author immediately after the sub- 
jects had left his office. They are some- 
times the exact wordings of the subjects 
but more often they are the author’s 
phrasings of the subjects’ views. State- 
ments of only eight subjects are pre- 
sented here, partly because of lack of 
space, but mostly because these particu- 
lar subjects were best in revealing 
themselves. 


B.R., male, 20 years old, Junior, scholastic 
average C+. Expects to study law. Episco- 
palian, Anglo-Saxon descent, many genera 
tions in this country, permanent residence 


in city of about 150,000 in a Middle-Atlantic 
state. Republican in party preferences, op- 
ponent of New Deal. Scores on attitude 
tests: prejudiced toward Negro, mildly mili- 
taristic, slightly affected by idea of God. 
Attends frequently movies, football, and 
baseball games; occasionally, church and 
theater; rarely, boxing matches and horse 
races. Father a lawyer, with interests in 
real estate; annual income about $4,000 
(considered unsuccessful by son). 

They teach you here against racial preju- 
dice. But this is all very academic. The Uni- 
versity and the professors themselves don’t 
practice what they preach. I do not trust 
Jews and do not like them. They really 
are not so intelligent and their success is 
more a result of their unscrupulousness and 
low standard of living. I certainly would 
not “date” a Jewish girl. I am not in 
favor of physical persecution of Jews but it 
might be a good idea to have some laws 
to curtail their power. The Constitution 
is what Americans make it to be. It is a 
disgrace to think of so much power of Jews 
in law, medicine, and government. I am 
certainly all for extra-legal restrictions, so- 
cially or otherwise. There are too many Jews 
at Columbia. 

I do not like Italians and would not like 
to have them in my fraternity. I would not 
“date” an Italian girl. Do not like their 
looks and hygiene. There may be some 
decent Italians in Italy but here we have 
mostly a low-class type. They are excitable, 
loud, and in general of a low culture. I 
certainly would not like to have an ar- 
gument with an  Italian—their uncon- 
trolled temper. They all lower American 
civilization. 

I would not say that I would not “date” 
an Irish girl but would not like to marry 
one, and even more would not like my 
sister to marry an Irishman. Not a de- 
pendable lot. We would have been better 
off if we did not have so many Irish here, 
and I am glad that I have no Irish blood 
in me. I guess they are all right, though; 
after they are here, they are a part of the US. 


S.M., male, 21 years, Senior, A— aver- 
age. Interested in studying medicine. Luth- 
eran, German descent, third generation in 
this country, New York City resident, Demo- 
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crat in party preference, pro-New Deal. 
Scores on attitude scales: neutral position 
toward Negro, mildly pacifistic, noncommital 
toward God. Attends occasionally movies, 
theater, football and baseball games; rarely, 
church, boxing matches, and horse races. 
Father a businessman, high-school education, 
annual income about $10,000. 

It is hard for me to explain my antipathy 
toward Jews. I guess it is my subconscious 
or may be in my superego. Basically, how- 
ever, I think it is a matter of ethical stand- 
ards. I know it is not scientific to general- 
ize—and I intend to be a scientist—but most 
Jews that I have known—and I have known 
plenty—are unethical iu their social conduct: 
grasping, unfairly competitive, and scheming. 
Furthermore, they do it all in a very irrita- 
ting manner, in an uncultured way, poorly 
concealed, and often ostentatious. I have 
no esthetic antipathy toward Jews, particu- 
larly Jewish college girls—I have more of 
this toward Italian girls. It is the set of 
values—thats it—of most Jews that I hate— 
dislike is not exactly the word here, and 
it seems to me that a number of non-Jews 
are being influenced by Jewish sets of values 
I do not know whether these Jewish values 
are ancient in origin. Perhaps the Jews 
developed them while living in Christian 
countries. But there they are, and I don’t 
think it makes much difference in practice. 

I do not really dislike Italians but I do 
think that present-day Italians are in a 
low stage of civilization, emotionally and 
intellectually. The fact that there are some 
fine outstanding Italians doesn’t make much 
difference. It is the group and nation as 
a whole that count. I doubt whether I 
have antipathy toward the Irish but I think 


they can stand improvement. 


N.L., male, 18, Sophomore, C+ average, 
Roman Catholic, Polish descent, second gen- 
eration in this country, Democrat, pro-New 
Deal, resides in city of about 600,000 in a 
Middle-Atlantic state. Wants to work in 
Wall Street. Attitude scores: prejudiced 
toward Negro, militaristic, definite recogni- 
God affecting conduct. Attends 
church and movies, frequently; theater, con- 
certs, football and baseball games, boxing 
matches, and horse races, rarely. Father 


tion of 


a laborer, with little formal education, annual 
income about $2,000. 

I am sometimes taken for a Jew on ac- 
count of my name, and I have to protect 
myself. They have trouble with the Jews 
in Poland, too; even more. They are no 
good, and why should I bother? I have to 
get ahead, to adjust myself to American 
ways, and associations with Jews will only 
be a handicap. At any rate, they’re not 
Christian, are too “pushy” and too smart 
for their own good. I would rather asso- 
ciate with Irish than with Italians. I don’t 
particularly care for Italians. 


D.S., female, 20 years old, Senior, B stu- 
dent, Lutheran, Swedish descent, many gen- 
erations in this country, Midwestern perma- 
nent residence, Republican party preference, 
anti-New Deal. Attitude scores: liberal to- 
ward Negro, strongly pacifistic, slightly af- 
fected by idea of God. Attends occasionally 
church, theater, concerts, movies; rarely, 
football and baseball games, boxing matches, 
and horse races. Father a well-to-do-farmer, 
high-school education, annual income about 
$0,000. 

What I particularly do not like about 
Jews—boys and girls alike—is their restless- 
I have not known Jews 
where I came from but learned to know 
them here at college. At the beginning, 
they are interesting but as time goes on 
they drive you mad with their neuroticism 
and unpredictability. They are always full 
of schemes, ideas, and lots of “nervous” 
energy. ‘They do not appear to me to be 
wholesome, and disturb my peace of mind. 
[ have not found them particularly dis- 
honest and defective in character, but you 
can’t trust a neurotic, and they are neurotic 
even when they succeed in masking their 
behavior. Some of this may be due to 
New York, but non-Jewish New Yorkers 
seem to be different. I certainly would not 
think of marrying a Jew, and would not 
want my children to associate with Jewish 
children as a steady diet. I believe that this 
neuroticism has a detrimental effect wherever 
Jews have too much power. 

I don’t care for Italians and Irish. The 
Irish, however, are getting better, and the 
Italians may, perhaps, become better some 


ness and instability. 
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day, although I doubt it. It would be a 
good idea if most Italians in this country 
returned to Italy. They lower our standards 
of taste and manners. 


L.L., male, 19 years old, Junior, C aver- 
age, Anglo-Saxon descent, Baptist, many gen- 
erations in this country, permanent residence 
in small New England town; Democrat, 
pro-New Deal. Expects a business career. 
Attitude scores: neutral position toward 
Negro and toward war, noncommittal to- 
ward God. Attends frequently, movies, 
football and baseball games; occasionally, 
theater, concerts, and boxing miatches; rarely, 
church and horse races. Father a pharma- 
cist, annual income about $7,000. 

Frankly, when I come to think of it, I 
don’t believe in racial prejudice and I don’t 
believe I am personally prejudiced against 
any individual on account of his race. It 
is of course a little different with colored 
people toward whom I am favorably dis- 
posed but with whom I would naturally 
limit my associations. Toward Jews, Italians, 
and Irish, I honestly can say I have no 
uncongenial feeling whatsoever. However, 
who am I to go against the stream? I want 
to enter the business world, finance, would 
like to become a banker, and I know that 
there is considerable racial prejudice there, 
particularly against Jews. I am not gcing 
to let this, my feelings, stand in my way. 
If I have to become a little anti-Semitic, 
I will. After, all, anti-Semitism in this 
country does not do anything terrible to 
the Jews. It just makes success a little harder 
for them—but they succeed, anyhow. It 
may be just as well. To be sure, if I get 
connected with an important jewish firm, 
I may never show anti-Semitism. On the 
contrary, I may become a promoter of abso- 
lute racial equality. This is OK with me, 
too. I am not cynical but I really don’t 
think it is so important an issue. How I 
will behave, will depend upon circumstances. 


M.R., female, 18, Sophomore, B student, 
Roman Catholic, French descent, third gen- 
eration in this country, permanent residence 
in southern city of about 200,000 popula- 
tion. Democrat, pro-New Deal. Attitude 


scores: liberal toward Negro, pacifistic, 


slightly affected by idea of God. Attends 
frequently concerts, theater, movies; occa- 
sionally, church, baseball and football games; 
rarely, boxing matches and horse races. 
Father a restauranteur, high-school education, 
annual income about $10,000 

Racial prejudice is a disgrace. It is bad 
enough in the South toward the Negro. 
But prejudice toward whites is, to my mind, 
ridiculous. There are unpleasant and un- 
sightly people among al! white groupings. 
It is all a matter of socio-economic status 
and education. Religious differences are of 
course important in marriage but this has 
nothing to do with prejudice. I am active 
now in an interracial organization and in- 
tend to devote, upon graduation, a good deal 
of community work to combat this nonsense. 


R.B., male 20, Senior, a student, Anglo 
Saxon descent, many generations in this 
country, permanent residence in large West- 
ern city. Expects to be a writer. Socialist, 
pro-New Deal. Attitude scores: very liberal 
toward Negro, mildly pacifistic, definite de- 
nial of God influencing conduct. Attends 
frequently theater, concerts; occasionally, 
movies; rarely, baseball and football games; 
never, church, boxing matches and _ horse 
races. Father a Unitarian minister, annual 
income about $6,000. 

I guess I am;what you might call a philo- 
Semite. I think the Jews are a grand race, 
or ethnic group, if you want to be scientific, 
not only historically—Jesus, Spinoza, Disraeli, 
Marx, Freud, Einstein—but right now. They 
are at the forefront of all progressive ideas 
in literature, philosophy, science, social sci- 
ence. The world actually cannot keep up 
with them. It is the bunk to say that Jewish 
morality is lower than that of Christian. 
Besides, the acid test of progress is not 
morality but intellect, originality, creative 
ability—and the Jews have all that. The 
Jews are not individualisuc and_ tribal- 
minded, as is said by anti-Semites, but, on 
the contrary, are social-minded in the highest 
degree, without the parochial and _ ultra- 
nationalistic handicaps of their Christian 
hosts. To be sure, there are some vulgar, 
miserly, and misanthropic Jews. But this 
is certainly not confined to Jews alone. 
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Think of the characters in Bocaccio, Rabelais, 
Moliére, and Dickens. 

I of course do not have any prejudice 
against Italians and Irish but I do not think 


much of them. By and lage, as nations 
and masses, they are unprincipled. 
| 


N.M., female, 19, Junior, B— student, 
Methodist, Anglo-Saxon descent, second gen- 
eration in this country, permanent residence 
in large New England city. Democrat, 
pro—New Deal. Attitude scores: very liberal 
toward Negro, mildly pacifistic, slightly af- 
fected by the idea of God. Attends fre- 
quently concerts, theater, foctball and base- 
ball games; occasionally, movies, boxing 
matches; rarely, church and horse races. 
Father a college professor, annual income 
about $7,000. 

I do not like anti-Semitism and anti- 
Semites. Whatever unpleasant characteristics 
Jews may have, they have them as a result 
of Christian treatment, and we have to make 
amends. Besides, if you add up all the 
favorable and unfavorable characteristics of 
all races, the Jews will have, I think, a 
pretty good score. The important thing is 
that character and personality traits, psycholo- 
gists tell us, are not racially inherited or. 
determined, and that training and education 
change them completely. And I don’t need 
psychology for that; any fair-minded person 
will tell you that a Jewisa girl brought 
up in Vermont wiil differ in most personality 
traits more from a New York Jewish girl 
than two New York girls, Jewish and non- 
Educa- 


could 


Jewish, will differ from each other. 
mutual respect 
eradicate all racial prejudice. 
that the state should step in, and that some 
helpful. 


tion, tolerance, and 


I believe also 


laws and regulations could be 


Discussion 


results, and 


The both 
qualitative, lend themselves to a good 
deal of discussion and to a variety of 
interpretations. However, the limita- 
tions of this study, from the standpoint 
of conclusiveness, must not be over- 
looked. It has already been pointed out 
that the quantitative data were obtained 
from 150 subjects, a number respectable 


quantitative 
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enough in psychology, yet one that 
could not be regarded adequate for all 
the interdependent variables under con- 
sideration. The qualitative results from 
the interviews had, in their turn, their 
shortcomings. They were secured from 
only 36 subjects, the interviews were 
only a few hours in duration, and the 
subjects were not subjected, as they 
might have been, to any standard pro- 
jective and nonprojective personality 
tests. Nevertheless, while the conclu- 
sions of the separate findings of the 
present study might well be questioned 
anc .vhile the discussion of each of 
ther: would take us too far afield, the 
disct-ssion of one topic seems to be well 
warranted by the body of material pre- 
sented here. The topic is: What may 
be the general structure or pattern of 
ethnic prejudice toward Jews among 
present-day Americans?—together with 
some comparison of this prejudice with 
prejudices toward Italians and Irish. 
The discussion will of course base itself 
primarily upon the findings and im- 
pressions of the present study. But the 
author will be forgiven if he goes for 
material outside this study and outside 
psychological studies of this much-de- 
bated topic. 

There is small doubt that among 
present-day Americans ethnic dislike 
and unfavorable stereotyping of Jews 
possess an extent, a quality, and a struc- 
ture that mark them off significantly 
from the dislike and unfavorable stereo- 
typing of a comparable group such as 
Italians, not to mention the mild dislike 
and unfavorable stereotyping of the 
Irish. Merely quantitatively, in terms 
of standard scores, the mean of ethnic 
dislike of Jews is about 50 per cent 
higher than that of Italians and about 
five times as great as the dislike of the 
Irish. But this hardly tells the whole 
story. What is probably more signifi- 
cant is that a searching analysis of the 
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quantitative results and the qualitative 
and qualifying statements reveals that 
among a good number of Americans 
ethnic dislike and unfavorable stereo- 
typing of Jews have a very special 
dynamic tenacity and a very specific 
deep-seated ego-involvement, replete 
with unique perceptual distortions, 
judgmental anchorages, and emotional 
and motivational investments. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that in these re- 
spects prejudice against Jews excels all 
other prejudices against white ethnic 
groupings, including those who in pre- 
vious studies and by the use of previous 
techniques scored lower than Jews (3, 
10, 18, 22). 

However, it would oversimplify the 
problem and indeed be erroneous to say, 
as Kennedy does, that present-day 
Americans regard the Jews as a “quasi- 
caste” and that “Their social location 
lies somewhere between that of the 
European immigrant groups, which we 
may designate as ‘foreign ethnic class,’ 
and that of racial groups, notably the 


Negroes, which clearly are castes” (14, 
p. 420). For one thing, in some areas 


that are no doubt determinants of 
ethnic—or any other social—status, the 
Jews have been judged favorably, or 
only slightly or moderately unfavor- 
ably. Take, for instance, intelligence 
and education—or rather a lack of 
them. The adjectives “ignorant,” 
“stupid,” “uncivilized,” “primitive,” 
“naive,” and the like have been applied 
very lavishly to the Italians in this 
study, and to some small extent also to 
the Irish. But in the case of the Jews 
the stereotyping was, as seen from the 
tables, in a favorable direction, with 
only occasional unfavorable comments 
in the interviews such as “Jewish intelli- 
gence lacks originality,” is “destruc- 
tive,” or is “too verbal and academic,” 
and the like. In another area, that of 
“hygiene” and “grooming” and the ad- 


, 


jectives of “dirty,” “smelly,” “sloppy,’ 
the stereotype of Jews was only a little 
more unfavorable than that of the Irish 
and clearly less unfavorable than that of 
the Italians. Even in physique and 
appearance the Jews have not fared 
badly, scoring below the Irish but a 
little above the Italians (in Entertain- 
ingness Jewish girls were judged equal 
to Irish). Seemingly, the Nordic ideal 
of physique and beauty has penetrated 
but little the minds of present-day 
Americans, both young and old. 

In two other social realms that un- 
questionably are determining factors in 
ethnic status and distance, the Jews 
were judged moderately unfavorably. 
These realms are, first, what may be 
called “manners,” “etiquette,” and 
“taste,” and, secondly, emotional stabil- 
ity. Neither of these realms has come 
in for direct rating, but both of them 
have been important in setting the rat- 
ing of General Liking—to a consider- 
able extent also;Character and Enter- 
tainingness—and both have figured 
heavily in the interviews. In the first 
realm, the characterizations of “loud,” 
“gaudy,” “vulgar,” “ostentatious,” “un- 
couth,” “don’t know how to behave,” 
often dubbed both Jews and Italians. 
There was, however, this difference that 
the ill-manners of the Italians were 
attributed to ignorance and to what 
may be called a “culture lag”—using 
culture in its popular rather than its 
sociological connotation—while Jewish 
bad manners were said to stem from 
more basic character defects which, as 
will be seen later, are the crux and “focal 
organizer” of nearly all the prejudice 
toward Jews. The unfavorable stereo- 
typing with regard to emotional stabil- 
ity was “neuioticism” for the Jews, 
“irresponsibility,” “hot air,” and “alco- 
holism,” for the Irish, and “hot tem- 
pered,” “impulsive,” “revengeful,” and 
“primitive emotionality,” for the Ital- 
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ians. Again, there was a tendency to 
consider the alleged instability of the 
Jews as socially more offensive, even 
though it was admitted that in concrete 
social situations the alleged instability 
of the other two groups would be more 
likely to be harmful and disruptive. 
Except for General Liking, Jews 
scored lowest in Character and highest 
in Ambition. However, while Ambi- 
tion is quite a specific aspect of be- 
havior to be rated, Character is of 
course very composite, and we must 
turn to the interviews for specifications. 
On the whole, the chief determinants 
of the very low Jewish scores in Charac- 
ter was the stereotype of their unethical 
conduct—“unscrupulous,” “dishonest,” 
“crooked,” “unfair,” “scheming,” “ego- 
tistic,” “egocentric,”"—with the stereo- 
types of “aggression,” “cowardice,” and 
“jll-manners” following in order. It is 
interesting to note that in concrete situ- 
ations involving overt dishonesty the 
Jews were judged quite differently. 
When the subjects were asked: “Sup- 
pose you were teaching a class of chil- 
dren of Jewish, Italian, Irish, Polish, 
and Anglo-Saxon descents, and some- 
thing was stolen from the classroom, 
the children of which group, do you 
think, would be most likely to do it?” 
the answers placed the Polish children 
first, with Italian, Irish, Jewish, and 
Anglo-Saxon following, and the results 
were not much different when “cheat- 
ing in an examination” was substituted 
for “stealing.” (The questions were 
worded a little differently for the 
middle-aged group of subjects.) The 
alleged unethical conduct of the Jews 
is clearly “within the law,” and one is 
reminded of the stereotype of the capi- 
talist in socialistic literature, as well as, 
with some variations, the stereotype of 
the commissar in anti-communist writ- 
ings. On the other hand, the modern 
stereotype of the Jews does differ from 


the medieval one in lacking the pattern 
of “treacherousness,” “cruelty,” and 
“heresy” in general, although it must be 
said that, while this study showed little 
evidence of pure religious prejudice, at 
least in some subjects the religious dif- 
ference provided some sort of ration- 
ale—often unconscious—for stereotyp- 
ing the Jew as unethical. 

Another distinguishing characteristic, 
this time a favorable one, of attitudes 
toward Jews is the considerable number 
of individuals whose attitudes and 
stereotyping clearly class them as pro- 
Jewish. (Excluding self-ratings no 
comparable pro-Italian and pro-Irish 
groups, to speak of, were found.) There 
were 29 such individuals—15 per cent— 
in this study, and 12 of them were inter- 
viewed. In three of the 12, the pro- 
Jewishness was primarily a matter of 
ethics, Christian ethics, a desire to help 
the downtrodden, to atone for the “sins 
of the fathers,” and in at least one of the 
three, these feelings were tied up with 
an unhappy frustrated personal life. 
The pro-Jewishness of the remaining 
nine was, however, little governed by 
such considerations, but seemed to stem 
directly from a conviction that the Jews 
are a superior group in most, if not 
in all, personal and social qualities. 
Among the students, this alleged su- 
periority revolved. around Jewish con- 
tributions to civilization, their preemi- 
nent and forward ideas and _ ideals, 
almost a belief that most positive quali- 
ties of Western culture are largely due 
to Jews. In some ways, the views of 
these non-Jewish Americans correspond 
to the doctrine of a “Jewish mission:” 
“peace and love,” as preached by some 
American rabbis; “revolution and a new 
social order,” as put forth by some early 
Russian-Jewish revolutionaries. On the 
other hand, the pro-Jewish subjects of 
the middle-aged group saw Jewish 
superiority primarily in the personal 
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success, achievements, and habits of the 
latter. Said a small storekeeper of Irish 
descent: “I take my hat off to the Jews. 
They know how to do things and get 
things, despite handicaps. . . . I certainly 
would be happy if my daughter mar- 
ried a Jew. Jews are good family 
people, good providers, loyal to their 
wife and children, and don’t drink.” 
The general curve of the distribution 
of dislike-like of Jews also seems to 
differ from the curves of dislike-like of 
the two other ethnic groups, as may be 
gathered from Table 8. The curves for 
both Italians and Irish are essentially 
unimodal, the first being bell-shaped 
and the second being positively skewed, 
but the curve for the Jews unmistakably 
points toward a bi-modality of distribu- 
tion. This bi-modality may be made 
simpler—though less accurate—if we 
reduce the number of step-intervals in 
the table by combining three intervals 
into one, to make a total of six intervals, 
and label each interval from below to 


above as “special like,” “no dislike,” 


“slight dislike,” “moderate dislike,” 
“intense dislike,” and “very intense dis- 
like.” The number of subjects placing 
Italians in each category would then 
be: 2 special like, 22 no dislike, 65 slight 
dislike, 46 moderate dislike, 7 intense 
dislike, and 2 very intense dislike. For 
the Irish, these members would be re- 
spectively: 4, 90, 26, 8, 5, and 2; and for 
the Jews: 10, 31, 7, 21, 55, and 20. Going 
a step further, we might drop the neg- 
ligible categories of “special like” for 
Italians and Irish and subsume their 
curves under a J-hypothesis of con- 
formity, with the frame of conformity 
being “no dislike-slight dislike” for the 
latter and “slight dislike-moderate dis- 
like” for the former. But nothing of 
this kind may be said of the distribu- 
tion of dislike-like of Jews. There is no 
single J-curve, no conformity to one 
frame, but a strong indication of two 


separate and opposing populations and 
philosophies at their base. 

Finally, mention should be made 
again of the results on the dislike and 
unfavorable stereotyping of particular 
surnames within each ethnic group, 
indicating intra-ethnic ‘advantages and 
disadvantages comparable to inter-eth- 
nic ones. As was already said earlier, 
these results point to the view that 
present-day Americans recognize the 
existence of “social classes” within each 
ethnic group and form differential atti- 
tudes toward them. This is of course 
the underlying hypothesis of “some of 
my best friends are...” It is an old 
hypothesis. When in the 80’s of the last 
century, John Watson Foster, American 
ambassador to Russia and later Secre- 
tary of State, made representations to 
the Russian Government about its ill- 
treatment of Jews; the Russian Foreign 
Secretary, De Gries, replied: “America 
could afford to grant equal rights to 
Jews because the Jews of the United 
States belong to the better category of 
their race”... while the Jews in 
Russia “are almost exclusively of Polish 
origin and form generally a nasty ele- 
ment for socialization, are occupied 
with smuggling illegal trade, and are 
active in revolutionary conspiracies and 
plots against the life of the Tzar” (23, 
p. 132). It is interesting to note that 
the same Russian Government later re- 
fused free travel to American Jews of 
the “better category” as “impracticable,” 
just as a modern American hotel of 
“restricted” clientele wrote to one of its 
correspondents that “it is found imprac- 
ticable to make exceptions for Hebrews 
even when of unusual personal qualifi- 
cations” (2). Nevertheless, there is no 
denying that the results on intra-ethnic 
differences in prejudice point toward 
possibilities of its decrease and are in 
general favorable from the standpoint 
of prognosis. 
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ians. Again, there was a tendency to 
consider the alleged instability of the 
Jews as socially more offensive, even 
though it was admitted that in concrete 
social situations the alleged instability 
of the other two groups would be more 
likely to be harmful and disruptive. 
Except for General Liking, Jews 
scored lowest in Character and highest 
in Ambition. However, while Ambi- 
tion is quite a specific aspect of be- 
havior to be rated, Character is of 
course very composite, and we must 
turn to the interviews for specifications. 
On the whole, the chief determinants 
of the very low Jewish scores in Charac- 
ter was the stereotype of their unethical 
“unscrupulous,” “dishonest,” 
“crooked,” “unfair,” “scheming,” 
tistic,” “egocentric,’—with the 
types of “aggression,” “cowardice,” and 
“ill-manners” following in order. It is 
interesting to note that in concrete situ- 
ations involving overt dishonesty the 
Jews were judged quite differently. 
When the subjects were asked: “Sup- 


conduct 
“ego- 


stereo- 


pose you were teaching a class of chil- 
dren of Jewish, Italian, Irish, Polish, 
and Anglo-Saxon descents, and some- 
thing was stolen from the classroom, 
the children of which group, do you 
think, would be most likely to do it?” 
the answers placed the Polish children 


first, with Italian, Irish, Jewish, and 
Anglo-Saxon following, and the results 
were not much different when “cheat- 
ing in an examination” was substituted 
for “stealing.” (The questions were 
worded a little differently for the 
middle-aged group of subjects.) The 
alleged unethical conduct of the Jews 
is clearly “within the law,” and one is 
reminded of the stereotype of the capi- 
talist in socialistic literature, as well as, 
with some variations, the stereotype of 
the commissar in anti-communist writ- 
ings. On the other hand, the modern 
stereotype of the Jews does differ from 
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the medieval one in lacking the pattern 
of “treacherousness,” “cruelty,” and 
“heresy” in general, although it must be 
said that, while this study showed little 
evidence of pure religious prejudice, at 
least in some subjects the religious dif- 
ference provided some sort of ration- 
ale—often unconscious—for stereotyp- 
ing the Jew as unethical. 

Another distinguishing characteristic, 
this time a favorable one, of attitudes 
toward Jews is the considerable number 
of individuals whose attitudes and 
stereotyping clearly class them as pro- 
Jewish. (Excluding self-ratings no 
comparable pro-Italian and pro-Irish 
groups, to speak of, were found.) There 
were 29 such individuals—15 per cent— 
in this study, and 12 of them were inter- 
viewed. In three of the 12, the pro- 
Jewishness was primarily a matter of 
ethics, Christian ethics, a desire to help 
the downtrodden, to atone for the “sins 
of the fathers,” and in at least one of the 
three, these feelings were tied up with 
an unhappy frustrated personal life. 
The pro-Jewishness of the remaining 
nine was, however, little governed by 
such considerations, but seemed to stem 
directly from a conviction that the Jews 
are a superior group in most, if not 
in all, personal and social qualities. 
Among the students, this alleged su- 
periority revolved around Jewish con- 
tributions to civilization, their preemi- 
nent and forward ideas and _ ideals, 
almost a belief that most positive quali- 
ties of Western culture are largely due 
to Jews. In some ways, the views of 
these non-Jewish Americans correspond 
to the doctrine of a “Jewish mission:” 
“peace and love,” as preached by some 
American rabbis; “revolution and a new 
social order,” as put forth by some early 
Russian-Jewish revolutionaries. On the 
other hand, the pro-Jewish subjects of 
the middle-aged group Jewish 
superiority primarily in the personal 
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success, achievements, and habits of the 
latter. Said a small storekeeper of Irish 
descent: “I take my hat off to the Jews. 
They know how to do things and get 
things, despite handicaps. . . . 1 certainly 
would be happy if my daughter mar- 
ried a Jew. Jews are good family 
people, good providers, loyal to their 
wife and children, and don’t drink.” 
The general curve of the distribution 
of dislike-like of Jews also seems to 
differ from the curves of dislike-like of 
the two other ethnic groups, as may be 
gathered from Table 8. The curves for 
both Italians and Irish are essentially 
unimodal, the first being bell-shaped 
and the second being positively skewed, 
but the curve for the Jews unmistakably 
points toward a bi-modality of distribu- 
tion. This bi-modality may be made 
simpler—though less accurate—if we 
reduce the number of step-intervals in 
the table by combining three intervals 
into one, to make a total of six intervals, 
and label each interval from below to 
above as “special like,” “no dislike,” 
“slight dislike,” “moderate dislike,” 
“intense dislike,” and “very intense dis- 
like.” The number of subjects placing 
Italians in each category would then 
be: 2 special like, 22 no dislike, 65 slight 
dislike, 46 moderate dislike, 7 intense 
dislike, and 2 very intense dislike. For 
the Irish, these members would be re- 
spectively: 4, 90, 26, 8, 5, and 2; and for 
the Jews: 10, 31, 7, 21, 55, and 20. Going 
a step further, we might drop the neg- 
ligible categories of “special like” for 
Italians and Irish and subsume their 
curves under a J-hypothesis of con- 
formity, with the frame of conformity 
being “no dislike-slight dislike” for the 
latter and “slight dislike-moderate dis- 
like” for the former. But nothing of 
this kind may be said of the distribu- 
tion of dislike-like of Jews. There is no 
single J-curve, no conformity to one 
frame, but a strong indication of two 


separate and opposing populations and 
philosophies at their base. 

Finally, mention should be made 
again of the results on the dislike and 
unfavorable stereotyping of particular 
surnames within each ethnic group, 
indicating intra-ethnic advantages and 
disadvantages comparable to inter-eth- 
nic ones. As was already said earlier, 
these results point to the view that 
present-day Americans recognize the 
existence of “social classes” within each 
ethnic group and form differential atti- 
tudes toward them. This is of course 
the underlying hypothesis of “some of 
my best friends are...” It is an old 
hypothesis. When in the 80’s of the last 
century, John Watson Foster, American 
ambassador to Russia and later Secre- 
tary of State, made representations to 
the Russian Government about its ill- 
treatment of Jews; the Russian Foreign 
Secretary, De Gries, replied: “America 
could afford to grant equal rights to 
Jews because the Jews of the United 
States belong to the better category of 
their race”... while the Jews in 
Russia “are almost exclusively of Polish 
origin and form generally a nasty ele- 
ment for socialization, are occupied 
with smuggling illegal trade, and are 
active in revolutionary conspiracies and 
plots against the life of the Tzar” (23, 
p. 132). It is interesting to note that 
the same Russian Government later re- 
fused free travel to American Jews of 
the “better category” as “impracticable,” 
just as a modern American hotel of 
“restricted” clientele wrote to one of its 
correspondents that “it is found imprac- 
ticable to make exceptions for Hebrews 
even when of unusual personal qualifi- 
cations” (2). Nevertheless, there is no 
denying that the results on intra-ethnic 
differences in prejudice point toward 
possibilities of its decrease and are in 
general favorable from the standpoint 
of prognosis. 
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The author, being more of a natural 
than a social scientist, is reluctant to 
predict anything about the future of 
ethnic prejudice in this country. How- 
ever, some objective facts may perhaps 
be pointed out. Obviously, looking at 
the problem realistically, a reduction 
and final elimination of ethnic preju- 
dice, or unfavorable stereotyping, calls 
for changes in both the group unfavor- 
ably stereotyped and the group stereo- 
typing. There is no doubt that unfavor- 
ably stereotyped white minority groups 
in this country undergo progressive 
acculturation changes and that, in view 
of the restriction of immigration, these 
changes are bound to proceed at a con- 
siderably faster pace.® It is also true 
that these changes produce some favor- 
able effects upon the stereotyping ma 
jority groups in this country.’ Besides 
evidence already adduced, it should be 
mentioned that nearly two-thirds of the 
subjects prejudiced against Jews in this 
study declared that most of their preju- 
was toward foreign-born and 
first-generation Jews, and that about 
one-fourth of them thought that anti- 
Jewish feelings will eventually decrease. 

However, neither the results of this 


dice 


®The author is tempted to relate here some- 
thing anecdotal. A head waitress in a Howard 
Johnson restaurant, in a neighborhood with a 
considerable Jewish clientele, told him that Jews 
are particularly generous and well-behaved in her 
restaurant on Yom Kippur. 

* The author is not 
ment of basic contrasts between Jewish 
American cultures such as sensuous vs. 
verbal ws. mechanical, just vs. merciful, tribal vs. 
civil, international vs. national, and the like. He 
doubts very much whether tests would show more 
than a 5-10 per cent difference, if any, between 
contemporary Jews and non-Jews on any of these 
allegations Kinsey (15) certainly has no evi 
dence at all to intimate that Jews are more sen 
suous than Protestants, and the Talmud is packed 
Ascetic The chances are 
differences between the New York Times 
Tribune have little to do with 
their owners, while recent 
refute the 
“verbal.” 


impressed by the argu 
and 


ascetic, 


with 1dmonitions. also 
that the 
ind the Chicugo 
the ethnic descents of 
events in Pal 
belief that Jewish culture 1: 
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stine should suffice to 
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study nor what we know from other 
sources justify a belief that ethnic preju- 
dice in this country—at least against 
Jews—is gradually decreasing. Other 
factors, such as the international situ- 
ation and the general welfare of the 
population, are certainly operative. It 
truism that dissatisfaction with 
one’s economic status, with the political 
situation, as well as general psychologi- 
cal maladjustment, tends to increase 
ethnic prejudice, particularly toward 
Jews. But surely that is not all there is 
to it. Among the author’s subjects 
there were many with very strong anti- 
Jewish feelings who seemed to be satis- 
fied and adjusted in all respects, and 
some, totally free from any ethnic preju- 
dice, who were dissatisfied and malad- 
justed in many ways. Besides eco- 
nomics and _ psychology, there are 
education and ethics. And perhaps the 
most important problem here is how to 
raise the educational level and ethics of 
the American Ethos,* something that is 


IS a 


beyond the scope of the article. 
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PERSONAL VALUES AS DETERMINANTS OF WORD 
ASSOCIATION 


BY ELLIOTI 


McGINNIES * 


University of Alabama 


He role of personal values, or in- 
terests, in perception has recently 

been demonstrated by Postman, 
Bruner, and McGinnies (7). Subjects 
of this experiment displayed, in general, 
low thresholds for words symbolizing 
concepts high in their scale of values, 
high thresholds for words representing 
little-valued areas, and a tendency dur- 
ing the pre-recognition period to make 
“hypotheses” consistent with their value 
orientation. Perceptual mechanisms of 
selective sensitization, perceptual de- 
fense, and value resonance were sug- 
gested as descriptive of these findings. 
A distinction must be made, however, 
between perception and reaction. True, 
an individual’s perceptions are “reac- 
f a sort; but it seems more log- 
i¢ al to consider percepuons as occurring 
at the level of implicit response. They 
any 


11] 
follow. 


tions” ot 


overt 
Perception 


prec ede and condition reac- 
which 
and reaction, then, occupy different tem- 
poral the sequence of 
events which leads from “stimulus” to 
Strictly speaking, the in- 
responds in a number of ways 
lus; and one of these re- 

Perception of a 
followed 


tion may 


positions in 
“response.” 
dividual 
to a stimu 
sponses 1s perception. 
stimulus may or mav not be 
sense of overt, ob- 
Indeed, the per 
ceptual mechanisms noted above may 
prevent by 


by reaction, in the 


servable response. 


delay or even reaction 


raising the perceptual threshold for in- 
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tman for 


imical stimulus objects. If these mecha- 
nisms operate to screen selectively 
subthreshold stimuli, may we not expect 
them also to be apparent in situations 
where the observer is confronted with 
stimuli well above his limen of recog- 
nition? 

In this case, the index of sensitization 
or defense might well be inferred from 
the verbal response issuing, not from 
recognition of liminal stimuli, but from 
association to stimuli which are clearly 
perceived. If perception varies with the 
needs and motives of the individual, it 
seems a plausible hypothesis that asso- 
ciation does the same. Ease of recogni- 
tion and speed of association may be 
functionally equivalent in maintaining 
the inviolacy of the personality amid 
a welter of welcome and unwelcome 
stimulus The experiment 
shortly to be described was designed 
to throw light upon those parameters 
of the associative reaction which might 
reveal behavioral mechanisms similar to 
those that are apparent in perception. 
To this end we were interested in both 
the latency and direction, or meaning, 
of associations to words symbolizing the 


objects. 


six Spranger values. 

An investigation similar in some re- 
spects to the present experiment was 
undertaken by Cantril (3) in his study 
of general and specific attitudes. Can- 
tril became interested in discovering 
whether attitudes of the general sort 
measured by the Allport-Vernon scale 
association time to 


would influence 


specific symbols of these attitudes. Free 
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association time to words representing 
each of the Spranger attitudes was first 
measured with a _ voice-key circuit. 
Group correlations were then deter- 
mined between the rank-order for each 
value and the rank-order for the mean 
association time to the list of words 
representing that attitude. With the 
exception of social value, significant cor- 
relations were found between the rank- 
order of each of the values and their 
corresponding mean association times. 
Cantril concludes from his data that 


represented for each subject his six 
fastest association times, his six slowest 
association times, and his six midmost 
association times. The 18 stimulus 
words selected for each subject were 
later shown to him in a tachistoscope, 
and his recognition time for each was 
recorded. For the group as a whole, 
recognition time increased initially as a 
function of association time and then 
dropped sharply, but not to the initial 
low level. The authors postulate an 
increasing defense process up to a cer- 


TABLE 1 


Stimutus Worps REPRESENTING THE S1x SPRANGER VALUE CATEGORIES 








THEORETICAL | Economic AESTHETIC 


theory | income beauty 
verily useful artist 
science wealthy poetry 
logical finance elegant 
research economic literary 
analysis |} commerce graceful 





SocIAL 


loving 
kindly 
devoted 
helpful 


POLITICAL 


govern 
tamous 
compete 
citizen 


RELIGIOUS 


prayer 
sacred 
worship 


blessed 


friendly politics religion 
sociable dominate reverent 








“The positive correlation between an 
individual's acceptance of a particular 
evaluative attitude and his speed of 
association time to words which have 
reference to that attitude would seem 
to indicate that an individual’s attitude 
exerts a significant influence on a very 
specific instance of his behavior, viz., 
his speed of association to words.” It 
should be noted, however, that the sta- 
tistical methods employed by Cantril do 
not indicate the variance in association 
time within groups of value words. 
The significance of the differences 
between mean association times for the 
different word groups was not tested. 
Bruner and Postman (2) have re- 
cently reported a systematic relationship 
between perception and association. 
From a total of 99 words (some of them 
potentially emotional) presented to 19 
subjects, 18 words were selected which 


tain critical degree of emotionality, at 
which point many of the subjects re- 
acted with greater “vigilance” (lowered 
perceptual threshold) to the potentially 
dangerous stimuli. Other subjects con- 
tinued to respond defensively, that is, 
with a higher threshold of recognition. 
Sensitization and defense are therefore 
considered as principles applicable to 
both perceptual and reactive behavior, 
functioning *quivalently in the service 
of adjustment to potential anxiety. 
That analogous mechanisms may op- 
erate in the perceptual and associative 
responses of individuals to value sym- 
bols is the assumption upon which the 
present study is based. 


Tue ExperIMENT 


To secure indices of value orientation, 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
was administered to 25 men and 
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women students at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. As symbols of each of the six 
values measured by the scale, 36 words 
were chosen by agreement of three 
judges familiar with the Spranger cate- 
gories. The six words selected to rep- 
resent each value area are listed in 
Table 1. An interval of several weeks 
elapsed between administration of the 
value scale and the experimental pro- 
cedure. The subject and experimenter 
sat facing one another in a quiet room, 
and the subject was instructed to re- 


TABLE 2 


INDIVIDUAL RANK-OrpeR CorRELATIONS Bt! 


AND ASSOCIATION 
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three times 
indicated by * All correla 
therwise noted. 


* Correlations which are 
tandard 


tions are 


error are 


positiy unless 


spond to words spoken by the experi- 
menter with the first word that occurred 


to him. Experimenter and subject 
spoke into microphones which activated 
a voice-key circuit and recorded associ- 
ation time in hundredths of a second. 
Record was kept of the associations of 
the subjects as well as of reaction time. 


REsuULTs AND Discussion 


Latency of Association. To deter- 
mine whether a significant relationship 
exists between value orientation and 


speed of association to value symbols, 
rank-order correlations between the two 
were computed for each subject.’ Value 
scores for each individual were ranked 
from highest (rank one) to lowest 
(rank six). Mean association times to 
the six words representing each value 
category were also ranked from shortest 
(rank one) to longest (rank six). The 
obtained values of rho are listed in 
Table 2. Since value scores measured 
by the Allport-Vernon scale indicate 
only the relative preference of the indi- 
vidual for each value category rather 
than the absolute strength with which 
he holds these values, it was considered 
inadmissible to compute product-mo- 
ment correlations between value scores 
and association times. The value scores, 
in short, are not strictly quantitative 
measures and are useful only as indi- 
cations of rank-order. It has been 
noted (5, 6) that the difference between 
rho and r for small arrays is negligible. 
Consequently, we considered the ob- 
tained rho’s as representing adequately 
the individual relationships between 
value and speed of association. Since 
not normally distributed, we 
converted each rho value to a z score, 
following the method outlined by 
Snedecor (g). It was then possible to 
determine whether the mean z score 
for the group of subjects differed sig- 
nificantly from The obtained 
value of t for 24 degrees of freedom was 
+.26, indicating a mean difference from 
zero significant below the 0.01 level of 
Due to the highly signifi- 


rho is 


2 
zero. 


confidence. 


1 Individual chi square tests of independence 
value and association time were also 
omputed, but since several of the large chi 
square values were obtained from subjects show 
ing a reversal of the average trend (i.e., short 
issociation times to low-value words), it was con- 
sidered improper to test for a group trend by a 
simple addition of these values and their degrees 
f freedom. 

* This treatment of the data was suggested by 
Dr. Oliver L. Lacey. 
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cant value of ¢, we feel that the some- 
what unorthodox conversion of rho’s 
into z scores does not invalidate the 
statistical findings. 

In order to allow variability of asso- 
ciation time to contribute to the find- 
ings, one additional statistical compu- 
tation was performed. Each subject’s 
value scores were ranked from highest 
(rank one) to lowest (rank six). Mean 
association time for each of the six value 


31 


ranks was computed for the group as a 
whole. Table 3 shows the mean asso- 
ciation time of the group for each indi- 
vidual’s highest value, second highest 
value, etc., down to the lowest value of 
each. The trend is illustrated graphi- 
cally in Figure 1. Differences between 
mean association times for all possible 
combinations of value ranks were then 
evaluated by means of Fisher’s ¢-tech- 
nique. The obtained values of ¢ and 
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their probability levels are presented in 
Table 4. It will be noticed that the only 
significant group difference is between 
the mean association times for the high- 
est and lowest ranking values of the 
subjects. 

On the basis of the one significant 


ciation times for less valued words. 
The highly significant deviation from 
zero of the individual rho’s adds statis- 
tical support to this generalization. 
Content of Associations. It seems 
clear that value acts as a sensitizer or 
interference in word association much 








Vatue Ranks 


Mean Association Time 





TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MFAN ASSOCIATION TIMES FOR ALL 
CoMBINATIONS OF VALUE RANKS 


Entries in the table represent values of ¢ and P (in italics). 

















t-test, however, we are justified in con- 
cluding that a person will respond 
sooner to a word symbolizing his Aigh- 
est value area than he will to a word 
symbolizing his /owest value area. Fur- 
thermore, the differences in mean asso- 
ciation time for the group were, with 
the exception of value-rank two, in the 
expected direction; that is, longer asso- 


as it does in perceptual selection. As 
in the case of the recognition-time ex- 
periment, several interesting findings 
emerged from analysis of the content 
of the subjects’ responses. A number 
of investigators have proposed systems 
for classifying associative reactions. 
Wells (10), Woodworth (11), and Rapa- 
port (8) have summarized several such 
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systems. As is often the case in this 
type of experiment, none of the existing 
classifications completely suited our 
data. A seven-fold classification sys- 
tem, therefore, was devised which 
seemed to encompass nearly all of the 
subjects’ responses as these might relate 


word. Included here were synonyms. 
One subject, for example, responded to 
finance with Wall Street and to friendly 
with kind. 

2. Contravaluant responses: In some 
cases, the subject responded with a 
word which was opposite in meaning 
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to the problem of the experiment, viz., 
the role of value in word association. 

The categories which were adopted 
as descriptive of the associative re- 
sponses are as follows: 

1. Covaluant responses: These were 
responses which were clearly related to 
the same value area as the stimulus 


RELATIONSHIP OF ASSOCIATIONS TO VALUE 


or connotation to the stimulus word. 
Antonyms appeared frequently in this 
category. Such was the case with the 
subject who said profane in response to 
sacred. 

3. Evaluative responses: Under this 
heading were grouped those associ- 
ations which made an appraisal of the 
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stimulus word. Examples of such a 
response are good, bad, nice applied to 
any stimulus word. 

4. Egocentric responses: Occasionally 
a subject made a personal, or subjective, 
response to the stimulus word; such as 
mother to loving, or me to dominate. 

5- Blocked responses: These repre- 
sented failure to associate to a particular 
stimulus word. 

6. Repeat responses: When the sub- 
ject merely repeated the stimulus word, 
it was coded in this category. Included 


The influence of value upon word 
association is similar in some respects 
to its influence upon type of hypothesis 
in word recognition. As _ illustrated 
graphically in Figure 2, pighly valued 
words give rise to proportionately more 
covaluant and evaluative associations. 
Stimulus words representing areas of 
low value tend to arouse proportion- 
ately more contravaluant and miscel- 
laneous responses. The mean frequencies 
with which these types of associations 
occurred in response to words repre- 


TABLE 5 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF 


ASSOCIATION CATEGORIES PER Worp 


AccorpDING To VaLuet RANK 











AssociaTION CATEGORY Hicn VALueEs 


Covaluant 
Contravaluant 
Evaluative 
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here were such responses as competition 
tor compete. 

7. Miscellaneous responses: This was 
a residual category into which were 
placed all associations which could not 
be subsumed under one of the other 
headings. It included many responses 
which could have been classified as 
supraordinates, coordinates, and com- 
These can by 
no means be considered unrelated to 
the stimulus, but they were irrelevant 
insofar as the value areas we were in- 


pletions, or predictions. 


vestigating were concerned. 

Responses coded in categories 4, 55 
and 6 were distributed equally among 
the three highest and the three lowest 
value ranks for the group of subjects, 
and so they may be eliminated from 
further consideration. 


senting the three highest and three 
lowest ranking value areas for each 
individual are presented in Table 5. As 
indicated in the table, however, the dif- 
ferences in frequency between high 
(ranks 1, 2, 3) and low (ranks 4, 5, 6) 
values cannot be considered statistically 
significant. Detailed inferences con- 
cerning the mechanisms underlying the 
greater frequency of certain “types” of 
associations to high and low value 
words, then, are not in order at this 
point. The general consistency of these 
findings with the analysis of pre-recog- 
nition hypotheses in the Postman, 
3runer, and McGinnies (7) study of 
value and perception seems significant, 
however, and will merit some further 
attention later in the discussion. 

The manner in which the content of 
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association often reflected the individ- 
ual’s value preferences is illustrated by 
subject RJ, who scored low in religious 
value on the Allport-Vernon scale. 
Three of the religious stimulus words 
with this subject’s responses to them 
are as follows: prayer—suffocation, 
sacred—profane, worship—defile. The 
same individual also scored low in the 
theoretical value but showed a peak in 
economic value. To the stimulus word 
verify, he responded with falsify, which 
was coded as contravaluant. To re- 
search he associated finance, scored as 
miscellaneous. This latter response can 
clearly be seen as mirroring the sub- 
ject’s highest value area. RJ’s mean 
association time to all economic words 
was 1.17 seconds as compared with his 
overall reaction time of 1.48 seconds. 
The responses of subject JC, who 
scored highest in political value, also 
illustrated the role of value in associ- 
ation. To govern he associated rule; to 
famous, ominous; to compete, rival; to 
citizen, democratic; to politics, crooked; 
and to dominate, rule. All were scored 
as covaluant with the exception of the 
response crooked, which was counted as 
evaluative. Mean association time of 
this subject to political words was 1.27 
seconds, whereas his mean reaction 
time to all words was 1.46 seconds. 
Value as a Determinant of Word 
Association. Gordon Allport (1) has 
characterized an attitude as a state of 
readiness which exerts a “dynamic in- 
fluence upon the individual’s responses 
to all objects and situations with which 
it is related.” Personal values are pre- 
cisely this sort of predisposition, and, 
as we have shown (7), they are active 
determinants of selectivity in perceptual! 
response. The nature of a perceptual 
response to a value symbol will, in gen- 
eral, be consistent with the latency and 
direction of the associative response to 
the same stimulus. The congruence 


between the major results of the two 
experiments bears out this contention. 
If perception and association have a 
common function in serving the mo- 
tives and needs of the individual, then 
there are grounds for supposing that 
they may manifest the same, or equiva- 
lent, adaptive mechanisms. 

How may the perceptual mecha- 
nisms invoked to explain perceptual 
selectivity be related to the latency and 
direction of association? Sensitization, 
as applied to recognition thresholds, 
finds its counterpart at the association 
level in response readiness. The indi- 
vidual associates more readily to highly 
valued words than he does to little- 
valued words. A stimulus word that 
reflects an individual's high value-area is 
congruent with his characteristic set, or 
readiness, to respond and consequently 
permits a relatively fast association. 

Conversely, as Jung (4) has demon- 
strated, associative responses to certain 
words may display unusually long 
latencies as well as atypical meanings 
and may, therefore, be considered as 
complex indicators. These may indi- 
cate a reluctance of the individual to 
respond to emotionally arousing words 
as well as a conflict between alternative 
responses. That most of our subjects 
displayed long association times to low- 
value words indicates that they were 
either indifferent or actively antagonis- 
tic to the value-area symbolized and, 
therefore, were not “set” with a re- 
sponse. In a word-association situation, 
the perceptual defenses against inimical 
stimuli are at a disadvantage; the 
spoken stimulus is unambiguous and 
well above the subject’s threshold of 
recognition. Selection at the perceptual 
level is reduced to a minimum! De- 


3It should be noted that one symptomatic 
associative reaction is misunderstanding the 
stimulus, however unambiguous it may be. Per- 
ceptual defense may sometimes be effective in 
even the association situation. 
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fenses are then raised at the level of 
overt reaction and become evident both 
in the long latency of association to 
little-valued words and in the greater 
frequency of contravaluant and miscel- 
lanezous, or attitudinally neutral, re- 
sponses to these words than to highly 
valued words. 

Although contravaluant associations 
were made more frequently to low- 
than to high-value words, the most 
common associations to both high- and 
low-value words were covaluant re- 
sponses. Both synonyms and coordi- 
nate responses (i.¢., mountain-hill) 
appear frequently in most word-associ- 
ation experiments (11). Since many 
covaluant associations were of these 
types, the result was to throw most of 
the responses for the group into the 
covaluant category. Nevertheless, the 
data of Table 5 indicate a tendency 
for subjects to “stay with” their high 
value-area by making more covaluant 
associations to highly valued than to 
little-valued words. These trends may 
indicate the operation of the mecha- 
nism of “value resonance” (as employed 
to describe our perceptual findings) at 
the association level. The subject has 
a general set to respond in terms of his 
major values: he therefore makes asso- 
ciations which are congruent with his 
value orientation. 

The majority of our subjects “avoided” 
or delaved responding to inimical value 


words. A few, however, displayed 


short reaction times to low-value words. 
Perhaps further research should be 
directed toward determining whether 
there are not two distinct types of indi- 
viduals: those who perceive readily and 
react quickly to undesirable stimuli and 
those who perceive with difficulty and 
react slowly to inimical stimuli. In 
either case, speed of recognition and 
speed of association may be functionally 
equivalent in serving some more basic 
central process concerned with main- 
taining and defending the individual’s 
attitudes and needs. 
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His paper deals with the relation 

between expressed attitudes toward 

members of a minority group and 
the identification of photographs of 
members and non-members of that 
group. The findings have relevance 
for various theories of the origin and 
maintenance of group prejudice and in 
addition bear upon the relation between 
motivational factors and _ perceptual 
behavior. 

As part of a study of prejudice, All- 
port and Kramer (1) first reported a 
“racial awareness” experiment in which 
student subjects attempted to identify 
twenty photographs of male faces as 
Jewish or non-Jewish. They found that 
students with higher prejudice scores 
against Jews, Catholics and Negroes 
named more faces as being Jewish, and 
that students with higher anti-Semitic 
scores were more correct in their iden- 
tifications. The investigators accounted 
for these findings in terms of the differ- 
ential importance that the discrimina- 
tion of Jew and non-Jew plays in the 
life of the high and the low in prejudice. 

Carter (7) made a similar study using 
a different method of selecting pictures 

® The authors wish to acknowledge their grati- 
tude to Gordon W. Allport for his 
encouragement and advice in connection with 
this study. The research was supported by a 
grant from the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. The senior author was the 
recipient of a Livingston Fellowship, awarded by 


the Anti-Defamation League, during the time that 
the study was conducted. 


Professor 


and an additional condition in the ex- 
periment. In some cases he asked his 
subjects to identify Jew and non-Jew 
but in others he asked them to identify 
Jew, North European and Mediterra- 
nean. His results indicated a “slight 
tendency” for the high in prejudice to 
label more faces as Jewish. However, 
this tendency disappeared in the three 
category judgment. He reported that, 
if anything, a negative relationship 
existed between the degree of prejudice 
and the accuracy with which identifi- 
cations are made. In accounting for the 
differences between his findings and 
Allport and Kramer’s, he pointed to the 
more “stereotyped” pictures employed 
by the earlier investigators and their 
reliance upon the chi square statistic 
rather than the preduct moment corre- 
lation that he employed. 

Although Allport and Kramer’s re- 
sults have been given a controversial 
reception, they have in general been 
accepted as possessing considerable 
theoretical relevance. Attesting this fact 
is the readiness with which they have 
been incorporated into sophisticated 
theoretical accounts of diverse phe- 
nomena. Among others, Murphy (14, 
p. 373) and Krech and Crutchfield (10, 
p. 463) have used these results in bol- 
stering relatively crucial theoretical 
formulations. Accounts of prejudice 
such as Brown’s (2), Fenichel’s (8), and 
Krech and Crutchfield’s, that hypothe- 
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size objective stimulus differences be- 
tween the victims of prejudice and 
non-victims, are intimately concerned 
with the further verification of the find- 
ings of Allport and Kramer. These 
same results are important also as a 
means of further documenting and 
describing the relation between the 
manner in which the individual “sees” 
the world about him and his personal 
desires and aversions. This investiga- 
tion was begun before any knowledge 
of Carter’s findings. However, it 
assumes additional importance in the 
light of his failure to replicate the 
earlier results. 


PURPOSE 


In general we hoped to provide fur- 
ther testing of Allport and Kramer’s 
findings and to secure certain informa- 
tion about the process whereby the high 
in prejudice were able to identify faces 
more accurately, if such was the case. 
In addition, we were interested in the 
certainty with which these judgments 
made. The following proposi- 
tions were in some cases derived from 
the earlier study of Allport and Kramer 
and from the 
general axiom that perceptual behavior 
reflects the motivational state of the 
individual. The propositions to be 
tested were: 


were 


in other cases deduced 


1. The high in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying Jewish and 
non-Jewish faces than the low in 
prejudice. 

. The high in prejudice will label 
more faces as Jewish than the low in 
prejudice. 

. The high in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of 
Jewish and non-Jewish faces than the 
low in prejudice. 

. The high in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying stereotyped 


Jewish and non-Jewish faces than the 
low in prejudice. 

. The high in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of 
stereotyped Jewish and non-Jewish 
faces than the low in prejudice. 

. The high in prejudice will report 
the use of more cues in describing 
how they identified the Jewish and 
non-Jewish faces than the low in 
prejudice. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects employed in this study 
were 685 Harvard College and Rad- 
cliffe College students who were en- 
rolled in an introductory social science 
course. The measure of prejudice 
was a duplication of Part II of the 
questionnaire described by Allport and 
Kramer (1), together with Questions 1, 
2, 3, 7 and 8 from Part I of the same 
questionnaire. A few personal data 
questions were included. 

The photographs to be identified were 
selected by a method differing from 
that employed in either of the two pre- 
vious studies. Allport and Kramer 
indicate only that there were an equal 
number of Jews and non-Jews in their 
series of pictures and that they had tried 
to select pictures that varied widely in 
cast. Carter selected from a university 
file of applications for admission the 
first application in each letter of the 
alphabet that met his requirements in 
terms of group membership until he 
had selected the required number. He 
repeated this process for each of the 
three groups that he was interested in 
and then went to the student yearbook 
and secured the pictures of the students. 

In our study we selected from a large 
state university yearbook approximately 
two hundred photographs of male 
undergraduate students divided equally 
between those who were members of 
were self-identified 


f : ‘ 
organizations that 
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as Jewish and organizations that were 
known to exclude Jews. In an attempt 
to secure some sort of representative- 
ness within this population the photo- 
graphs were exposed to six judges who 
rated separately the Jewish and non- 
Jewish pictures in terms of how Jewish 
or non-Jewish looking they were. They 
used a three category rating (very, 
somewhat, not-at-all) in each case. The 
ratings of the judges were summated 
and the pictures were rank ordered 
within each group. For each group the 
ten pictures to be used were selected by 
taking every tenth picture, thus choos- 
ing pictures that represented all degrees 
of variation. In those cases where one 
of the pictures selected showed a large 
deviation in the ratings of the judges, 
this picture was eliminated and an 
adjacent picture in the rank order was 
used instead. 

In addition to the pictures selected as 
representative, a further group of three 
pictures for each group was selected on 
a basis of the extremeness of their 
Jewish and non-Jewish appearance. 
This was done by asking each judge, 
after he had finished rating the two 
hundred pictures, to select the six 
faces in the Jewish population that 
looked most Jewish to him and the six 
faces in the non-Jewish population that 
looked most non-Jewish to him. The 
extreme, or stereotyped group, was 
composed of the three pictures for each 
group that were most frequently 
selected by the judges as belonging in 
the extreme category. In the actual 
experiment these pictures were exposed 
after the representative group in order 
to avoid whatever effect they might 
have upon later judgments. 

The photographs were projected onto 
a large screen in two classrooms, one 
containing about five hundred students 
and the other about one hundred and 
fifty. The exposure of each picture 


lasted fifteen seconds. Immediately 
afterward the subjects were required to 
identify the photographs as Jewssh, non- 
Jewish or indicate Don’t Know. They 
also were required to indicate the cer- 
tainty they felt in each of these judg- 
ments by checking a four-point scale 
ranging from certain to uncertain. 
After the exposure of the twenty-six 
pictures, they were asked to report as 
well as they could the cues that they 
had used in identifying the Jewish and 
the non-Jewish faces. Following this 
they filled out the Allport-Kramer 
prejudice scale. They were asked not 
to place their names on any ef this 
material. 

The accuracy score for each subject 
was computed by counting the number 
of times that the subject’s use of the 
label “Jewish” and “non-Jewish” agreed 
with the group membership of the per- 
son judged, as determined in the orig- 
inal selection of pictures. This figure 
was corrected by adding to it one half 
of the number of the subject’s Don’t 
Know responses. 


RESULTS 


In all cases the results are presented 
for the total group of students (685), 
the non-Jewish group (557), and the 


Jewish group (128). However, it is 
the non-Jewish group that we are pri- 
marily interested in and the results for 
this group are used in testing propo- 
sitions. Anti-Semitic prejudice score 
and total prejudice score are so highly 
correlated in the Allport-Kramer ques- 
tionnaire (.87) that their relationship 
to other variables is substantially the 
same in all cases. For the sake of 
clarity, we shall report only the rela- 
tionships involving the anti-Semitic 
prejudice score. The measures em- 
ployed in this study lack complete ind 
pendence, as the same subjects were 
used in testing all relationships. 
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In determining the relationship be- 
tween anti-Semitism and other vari- 
ables, e.g., the accuracy with which the 
pictures were identified, we have chosen 
to emphasize the chi square statistic 
rather than the product moment corre- 
lation. The primary reason for this is 
that, although given a significant cor- 
relation we may expect a significant chi 
square, this relationship does not work 
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and we would not expect a linear rela- 
tionship. In the case of all propositions 
we have reported product moment cor- 
relations in order to permit comparison 
with Carter’s data. However, in cases 
where the probability figures obtained 
by using chi square differ from those 
obtained with the product moment cor- 
relation, it is on the former that we 
shall rely. 


TABLE 1 


Resutts: Proposirion TESTING 








RELATION OF ANTI-SEMITIC 
PREJUDICES TO— 
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* Figures in italics are those actually used in testing the propositions. 


tIn order to obtain significance at the prearranged 5 per cent level 


to obtain: x?>2.71; r>.07. 


in reverse. Thus, if we have a curvi- 
linear relationship, we may obtain a 
highly significant chi square and yet 
obtain no indication of any relationship 
using the product moment correlation 
technique. Further, attitudes toward 
minority groups would be likely to 
relate with other variables only when 
held with considerable intensity. It 
seems likely that this intensity would 
exist primarily at the two ends of the 
distribution of prejudice scores—among 
persons who were very high or very 
low in prejudice. If this is the case, 
then most of the co-variance would take 
place at the two ends of the distribution 


of confidence, it is necessary 


In the case of all of our propositions, 
the direction of the expected difference 
(or the sign of the relationship) was 
stated in advance and consequently a 
one-sided test of significance was em- 
ployed. The five per cent level of confi- 
dence was agreed upon as required for 
the rejection of the null hypothesis. 
Consequently, with one degree of free- 
dom, a chi square of 2.71 was required. 
In the case of the correlation coefficients, 
a Z transformation was used in com- 
puting the standard error, and, using 
this technique, a correlation of plus .07 
was required for significance at the five 
per cent level. 
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Propositions 


1. The high in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying Jewish and non- 
Jewish faces than the low in prejudice. 
This proposition was verified by our 
data (Table 1). This confirms the 
findings of Allport and Kramer but is 
in opposition to Carter’s findings. 


Examination of the magnitude of the 
chi square, the product moment corre- 
lation coefficient and the actual distri- 
bution of scores, indicates that this is a 
low positive relationship. 

Allport and Kramer provide the fol- 
lowing explanation for this finding: 


The question of racial identity is of small 
importance to the person free from prejudice. 
Yet it is of considerable importance to the 
bigot, and for this reason the bigot appar- 
ently learns to observe and interpret both 
facial features and expressive behavior so that 
he can more swiftly spot his “enemy.” (1, 

. 17) 

We are in general agreement with 
this account which proposes that the 
difference between the high and low in 
prejudice in this situation is no more 
than a difference in a cluster of learned 
discriminatory responses. Further, this 
difference can be accounted for quite 
readily by pointing to the difference in 
the motivations of the two groups. 
Thus, although the high and low in 
prejudice might be exposed to the same 
experiences involving members of the 
minority group, it is only the bigot who 
can have certain discriminatory cues 
“rewarded” by correct identification of 
Jew or non-Jew. To the non-prejudiced 
person these cues are inappropriate and 
cannot be rewarding, as he is not con- 
cerned with classifying and reacting to 
people in terms of this criterion. Over 
a period of years it seems entirely pos- 
sible that the bigot will develop a set 
of cues to which he is sensitized and 
which have been validated in his ex 
perience as serving to identify ‘ow 


from non-Jew. It is of course unlikely 
that these cues would even approach 
infallibility, but he apparently develops 
cues that function more effectively than 
chance in arriving at his desired goal. 

In opposition to the account that we 
have just suggested, it might be main- 
tained that the high in prejudice are 
more accurate in their identifications 
not because of selectively perceived cues 
but rather because the low in prejudice 
refuse to engage seriously in this kind 
of activity, even in the experimental 
situation. But several lines of evidence 
suggest that the low in prejudice did, in 
fact, enter seriously into the experi- 
mental task. First, we might expect 
that a group that was strongly resisting 
the idea of identifying minority group 
members would be most resistant of all 
to providing a list of the cues used in 
making their identifications. Actually, 
as will be discussed later, the only 
proposition that was not accepted was 
the one predicting a difference between 
the high and low in prejudice in the 
number of cues reported. Although 
the observed difference did show the 
high in prejudice reporting more cues, 
the magnitude of the difference was not 
such as to imply that the low in preju- 
dice were seriously inhibited in this 
regard. Second, is the fact that the 
mean accuracy score of the low in 
prejudice is significantly above chance 
and is actually only very slightly below 
that of the high in prejudice. Thus we 
find the low in prejudice making 
identifications with considerably more 
than chance accuracy, although if they 
wére not trying to make correct identi- 
fications, they should closely approach 
chance in the number of correct 
identifications. 

Our data do not permit us to make 
any conclusive statement in regard to 
differences between the high and low 
in prejudice in the accuracy of identi- 
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fication of Jewish and non-Jewish per- 
sons in situations where a greater 
variety of behavioral and physical cues 
are available. However, if a difference 
exists in a situation providing a mini- 
mum of cues, it seems likely that it 
would be maintained or increased in a 
situation where cues are more gener- 
ously provided. 

It is important to realize that although 
iny difference in this study that is of 
statistical significance may have theo- 
retical significance, many or most of 
these differences have little direct prac- 
tical significance. Certainly the dis- 
tinction between a practically important 
and a statistically significant difference 
should be remembered in the case of 
the first proposition. The high in 


prejudice are significantly more accu- 
rate in identification of Jewish and non- 
Jewish faces than the low in prejudice, 
but the magnitude of. this difference is 
so slight that the actual behavior of the 
two groups in this situation is very 


similar. This, of course, does not de- 
tract from the fact that we did observe, 
and predicted in advance, a difference 
that has relevance for certain areas of 
psychological theory. 

How shall we account for the differ- 
ence in the results obtained by Carter 
and the other investigators? First, 
there is the matter of statistical tech- 
nique. If we relied upon the product 
moment correlation technique in this 
study we would have rejected this 
proposition, although the chi square 
that we obtained was significant. We 
have already stated our preference for 
the chi square statistic as assuming con- 
ditions better satisfied by our data than 
the assumptions required by the prod- 
uct moment correlation. Second, there 
is the matter of the pictures employed. 
In all three studies these have been 
different and, although we prefer our 
method of selection, there is no clear 


way of demonstrating that the pictures 
that we have used are more or less rep- 
resentative than those used by Carter 
or by Allport and Kramer. Third, 
there is the matter of anonymity. This 
refers both to the question of whether 
the subjects identified themselves on the 
questionnaire they filled out and to 
possible differences in the subjective 
feelings of anonymity that might occur 
in small as opposed to large classes. 
Thus in a class of several hundred a 
student may feel perfectly protected in 
handing in an unsigned paper, while 
in a class of thirty or forty this may not 
be the case. In this study and in the 
one reported by Allport and Kramer, 
the subjects filled out their question- 
naires in very large classes and did not 
identify themselves. In Carter’s study 
the questionnaires were administered in 
much smaller classes and the author 
does not indicate whether the subjects 
signed the questionnaire or not. 

2. The high in prejudice will label 
more faces as Jewish than the low in 
prejudice. This proposition was ac- 
cepted (Table 1). Allport and Kramer 
report the same finding while Carter’s 
results were inconclusive on this point. 
Perhaps the simplest explanation for 
this finding is that the consequences of 
labeling a Jew as non-Jewish are nor- 
mally much greater for the anti-Semite 
than for the nonprejudiced person. 
Somewhat more speculative is the pos- 
sibility that because of the negative 
characteristics that he assigns to the 
Jew, and because of the reinforcing 
attitudes of his anti-Semite friends, the 
prejudiced person may expect failure 
to identify the Jew correctly as more 
likely to lead to punishment than label- 
ing a non-Jew Jewish. In the light of 
this, his more frequent use of the Jewish 
category would seem understandable as 
a protective device. 

The tendency of the anti-Semite to 
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see the world as a dangerous place to 
live in has been reported in at least one 
investigation (1). In addition, there is 
much evidence that indicates that the 
anti-Semite assigns attributes to the 
Jew that make him a threatening figure. 
These two findings coupled with our 
present finding suggest that not only 
does the bigot see the world as a dan- 
gerous place in which to live, but also, 
consistently, he populates this world 
with dangerous people. 

The high in prejudice label signifi- 
cantly more faces as Jewish than the 
low in prejudice, but the mean number 
of faces labeled Jewish by them is still 
less than the ten actually present among 
the photographs in the sample. This 
means that, on the average, the high in 
prejudice have come closer to the actual 
proportion of Jewish and non-Jewish 
faces than the low in prejudice. This 
occurrence has been suggested as ac- 
counting for the difference in accuracy 
scores found by Allport and Kramer. 
The reasoning is that if the mean pro- 
portion reported is closer to the actual 
proportion, then, by chance alone, the 
high in prejudice would have higher 
accuracy scores. Actually this is not so, 
as the proportion assigned will affect 
the variance of the distribution of 
accuracy scores but not the mean. 
Bringing the reported proportion closer 
to the actual proportion will increase 
the maximum score pessible, but it will 
also decrease the minimum score pos- 
sible, so that by chance alone the mean 
will remain the same. The reader will 
recall that accuracy is measured by 
counting the number of cases in which 
the subject’s identification of the pic- 
tures agrees with the experimenters’ 
criteria and adding to this figure one 
half of the number of Don’t Know 
responses. If we overlook the Don’t 
Know responses and compare scores 
arrived at by chance, where one re- 


ported proportion is ten Jewish and ten 
non-Jewish faces, and the other propor- 
tion is twenty non-Jewish faces and no 
Jewish faces, the mean of a distribution 
of such scores should be the same. In 
the first case, by guessing alone, the 
mean accuracy should be half right or 
ten correct. In the second case, the 
score in every instance would be ten 
correct, as there are ten non-Jewish 
faces. Support for this line of reason- 
ing is provided from a different quarter 
by our finding that the number of 
faces labeled Jewish was not related to 
the accuracy score (Table 2). 

3. The high in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of Jewish 
and non-Jewish faces than the low in 
prejudice. This proposition was veri- 


fied (Table 1). The observed differ- 


ence between the two groups in this 
case supplies additional support for our 
earlier suggestion that the high in preju- 
dice were more interested in, and had 
more often engaged in, the kind of per- 
ceptual discrimination called for in this 


study. If the high in prejudice have 
customarily engaged in discriminations 
of this sort, we would expect not only 
that they would develop cues that 
might function somewhat more satis- 
factorily than the average, but also that 
they might develop confidence in re- 
sponses based upon them. Thus, if use 
of these cues in the past has resulted in 
identifications that were correct, to the 
satisfaction of the bigot, then we may 
expect that in the present he will use 
these same patterns of response with 
more confidence than the person who 
has not developed and used these cues 
in the past. Although such a difference 
might have been produced by a gen- 
eralized “rashness” on the part of the 
high in prejudice, there is no evidence 
in our study that points in this direction. 

4. The hich in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying stereotyped 
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Jewish and non-Jewish faces than the 
low in prejudice. This proposition was 
verified (Table 1). The magnitude of 
the difference between the two groups 
in stereotype accuracy serves as a par- 
tial refutation of Carter’s suggestion 
that the difference between his findings 
and Allport and Kramer’s was due to 
the more “stereotyped” quality of the 
pictures used by the latter. Even em- 
ploying pictures that were deliberately 
selected for their extremeness, we have 
secured substantially the same results 
as with a more representative set of 
pictures. 

Our interest in stereotyped pictures 
arose from the possibility that the high 
in prejudice in making identifications 
use some general stereotype correspond- 
ing to the one that the judges appar- 
ently made implicit use of when they 
selected the stereotype pictures. Fur- 
ther, it might be reasoned, it is the use 
of this same general stereotype that 
enables the prejudiced subjects to 


identify the representative pictures with 


greater accuracy. If this were the case, 
however, we would expect that the dif- 
ference between the accuracy of the 
high and the low in prejudice would 
be much greater in the case of the 
stereotyped pictures than in the case of 
the representative pictures. This was 
not the case. 

The main inference that can be 
drawn legitimately from this result is 
that the difference in accuracy of iden- 
tification of Jewish and non-Jewish 
faces by the high and low in prejudice 
seems to be maintained even when the 
nature of the faces sampled is appre- 
ciably altered. 

5. The hich in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of stereo- 
typed Jewish and non-Jewish faces than 
the low in prejudice. This proposition 
was verified (Table 1). The observed 
difference provides further evidence of 


the fact that the high in prejudice not 
only are equipped with cues that appear 
to operate more efficiently in terms of 
discriminating the Jew from the non- 
Jew, but beyond this have developed 
greater confidence in the effectiveness 
of these cues. It seems a reasonable 
conclusion that, whether working with 
easy or difficult discriminations, this is 
a task that the high in prejudice are 
more at home with than the low in 
prejudice. 

6. The high in prejudice will report 
the use of more cues in describing how 
they identified the Jewish from the non- 
Jewish faces than the low in prejudice. 
This proposition was rejected (Table 1). 
It is important to notice that in spite of 
the rejection of this proposition the 
observed difference between the two 
groups was in the predicted direction. 
Further, the chi square obtained for the 
total group was significant in the pre- 
dicted direction and the product mo- 
ment correlation, computed for the 
non-Jewish group, just attained signifi- 
cance. This relationship is not neces- 
sary to support our earlier formulations. 
However, it would be appropriate if 
the high in prejudice, who, we assume, 
have more frequently engaged in this 
kind of discrimination, had_ readily 
available a longer list of cues than they 
considered pertinent to the discrimina- 
tion. It could be argued that the 
process of differential reward would 
serve not to increase the number of cues 
that would be used at any one time, but 
to maintain them at a roughly constant 
number with the change taking place in 
kind of cues used. At any rate, our re- 
sults are inconclusive on this point and 
seem to call for further investigation. 

It is interesting to note that although 
our question was worded neutrally— 
asking for means of discriminating be- 
tween the Jewish and non-Jewish—all 
of the responses provided cues for iden- 
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tifying the Jews rather than the non- 
Jews. This might have resulted from 
the fact that the term non-Jew is so 
lacking in specificity as to be difficult 
to act on, or it may indicate that the 
differential cues for identification of the 
Jew are more readily available. 


45 


been selectively developed and em- 
ployed in other situations, for it is the 
confirmation or reward of these cues 
in other situations that would result in 
the development of confidence in them. 

2. Those who were high in accuracy 
of identifying representative pictures 


TABLE 2 


RESULTs: 


ADDITIONAI 











VARIABLES 


Non-JewisH 
(n=557) 








Accuracy 

Confidence in Judgments 
Accuracy 

Stereotype Accuracy 
A-S Prejudice 

General Contact with Jews 
A-S Prejudice 

Equal-status Contact with Jews 
Accuracy 

No. of Faces Labeled Jewish 
Accuracy 

No. of Cues Reported 
Accuracy 

General contact with Jews 
Accuracy 

Equai-status Contact with Jews 
A-S Prejudice 

Negro-Cath. Prej. Sr 
Mean Accuracy x 

. 





-00 


-55 
.03 


4 
.08 











*In order to obtain significance at the 
x2= 3.84; r=.08. 


Additional Findings 


1. The high in accuracy of identify- 
ing representative pictures’ were more 
confident of their judgments than the 
low in accuracy (Table 2). This find- 
ing supplies further presumptive evi- 
dence that those who are maxing 
accurate judgments are doing so on a 
basis of discriminating cues that have 

1 The division of the group into high and low 
in accuracy sub-groups was made without con- 
sideration for prejudice score. Thus the high in 
accuracy group includes individuals low as well as 
individuals high in prejudice. 


5 per cent level of confidence, 


it is necessary to obtain: 


were also more accurate in identifying 
stereotyped pictures (Table 2). It may 
be that the same cues used in identify- 
ing the stereotyped faces also worked 
with somewhat greater than average 
success in the case of the representative 
pictures. However, this relationship is 
not a very high one and it is entirely 
possible that it is a result of the fact that 
the high in prejudice are more accurate 
in identifying both the stereotype pic- 
tures and the representative pictures. 

3. The differences between the two 
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groups in contact is in the usual direc- 
tion with the high in prejudice report- 
ing much less contact with the minority 
groups than the low in _ prejudice 
(Table 2). In this study we found 
roughly the same magnitude of nega- 
tive relationship between prejudice on 
the one hand and “equal status contact” 
and “general contact” on the other. 
Allport and Kramer report a much 
higher relationship between “equal 
status contact” and prejudice than be- 
tween “general contact” and prejudice. 

4. Catholic and Negro prejudice score 
correlates .55 with anti-Semitic preju- 
dice score (Table 2). This correlation 
probably represents a minimal figure as 
roughly one quarter of the non-Jewish 
subjects reported Catholic affiliation. 
And where high anti-Semitic prejudice 
was observed, in the case of these sub- 
jects, this was usually not accompanied 
by an equally high Catholic and Negro 
prejudice score. The reason for this is 
that so much of the latter score de- 
pended upon attitudes toward their 
own group. This correlation coefficient 
suggests a relatively high degree of asso- 
ciation of negative attitudes toward one 
minority group and negative attitudes 
toward other minority groups. 

5. The mean accuracy of identifica- 
tion of the twenty representative pic- 
tures was 13.4 (Table 2). This is sig- 
nificantly above chance. The pictures 
employed in this study are clearly not 
representative of any general popula- 
tion. However, it seems probable be- 
cause of the limitation of cues that are 
offered for use and the nature of the 
population from which the pictures 
were drawn, that this deviation from 
chance would be maintained or in- 
creased in the norma! life situation 
where the available cues are multiplied 
enormously and the variabilitv of the 
sample considerably increased. This 
inference is supported in a research re- 


ported by Lund and Berg (11) that 
employed almost 3000 subjects of a 
more representative nature than our 
sample. These authors report 87 per 
cent correct identification of Jews and 
non-Jews when the judges were per- 
mitted to observe very briefly the per- 
sons they were judging. This figure is 
undoubtedly swollen by the relatively 
small proportion of Jewish persons in 
the sample employed and the tendency 
by the judges to under-report the num- 
ber of Jews. However, the fact that in 
almost every case where the label “Jew” 
was used, it was applied correctly, 
leaves little doubt that a corrected 
accuracy score would be well above 
chance. The authors estimate 65 or 70 
per cent as more representative of the 
accuracy that would be observed where 
the proportion of Jewish and non-Jewish 
persons was more closely the same. 


Discussion 


Implications for a Theory of Prejudice 

Contact. There appear to be two 
equally plausible interpretations that 
can be made of the negative relationship 
we found between reported contact 
with minority group members and 
prejudice against that group. On the 
one hand, it may be that the high and 
low in prejudice have substantially the 
same amount of contact with minority 
group members but that selective fac- 
tors in recall and report account for the 
observed differences. Or, the high in 
prejudice may have experienced signifi- 
cantly less contact than the low in 
prejudice. In this case we still do not 
know whether this causes or is caused 
by prejudice. The individual who has 
developed negative attitudes toward 
members of this group may be expected 
to withdraw from them, while the per- 
son who has positive attitudes toward 
them may actively seek contact. Con- 
versely, however, the individual who 
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fails to come in contact with the mem- 
bers of the minority group may be more 
ready to accept obviously untrue beliefs 
because of the absence of opportunity 
for experience to refute untrue generali- 
zations. Thus the difference in contact 
may be caused by prejudice or it may 
be a condition for its development. 

Some investigators in this area, ¢.g., 
Allport and Kramer (1), and MacKen- 
zie (12), have tended to interpret simi- 
lar findings as though they provided 
direct evidence of the importance of 
contact as a determinant of low preju- 
dice. Although this may be the case, 
the data reported do not warrant this 
conclusion and the variety of different 
factors that could have operated to pro- 
duce the reported findings suggest con- 
siderable caution in interpretation. This 
caveat does not apply to research such 
as that conducted by the War Depart- 
ment (17) with segregated and non- 
segregated troops where the effect of 
equal status contact in diminishing 
prejudice has been fairly conclusively 
shown. 


Identifiability of Minority Group 
Members 


Ichheiser (9); J. F. Brown (2), Krech 
and Crutchfield (10), and others have 
postulated objective stimulus differ- 
ences between the Jewish and non- 
Jewish as a fundamental condition 
around which dynamic factors operate 
to result in the development of sys- 
tematic prejudices against minority 
group members. Krech and Crutch- 
field supply a representative statement 
of this position in the following passage: 


There can be no doubt that actual physical 
signs are of tremendous importance in mak- 
ing ethnic groupings possible in the mental 
world of the perceiver. . . . In the absence 
of definite data, we can only guess that the 
tenacity of the stereotype of what a Jew or 
Italian looks like suggests that differentia 
exist in fact which can support differential 


perceptions . . . the existence of any cues, 
no matter how minor or how ambiguous, 
will be detected by the prejudiced person 
more frequently and with more certainty 
than by the non-prejudiced person. (10, p. 
462.) 


The accuracy above chance with 
which Jewish and non-Jewish faces 
were identified in this study, coupled 
with Allport and Kramer’s similar find- 
ing, and the even higher accuracy re- 
ported by Lund and Berg in a face to 
face judging situation, provides strong 
evidence for the existence of stimulus 
differences of the sort that these authors 
have proposed. 

Krech and Crutchfield, in particular, 
have placed further emphasis upon the 
different manner in which these stimu- 
lus differences are acted upon by the 
prejudiced and nonprejudiced person. 
Again we find confirmation in our data. 
The significant differences that we have 
observed between the high and the low 
in prejudice in accuracy, confidence, 
number of faces labeled Jewish, in addi- 
tion to the suggestion of a difference in 
the number of cues employed, make 
clear that the high in prejudice did 
organize and react to these stimulus 
differences in a manner characteristi 
cally different from the low in preju- 
dice. Specifically, Krech and Crutch 
field’s suggestion that the prejudiced 
person will be more certain in the dis- 
criminations that he makes based upon 
these cues, is borne out in our findings 
that the high in prejudice are more con 
fident of their judgments of Jewish and 
non-Jewish faces. 

Intercorrelation of Jewish and Negro- 
Catholic Prejudice. The positive rela- 
tionship (.55) that we found between 
anti-Semitic prejudice and Negro 
Catholic prejudice places certain diff 
culties in the way of any theory of 
prejudice that predominantly empha- 
sizes characteristics in the minority 
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group members as determinants of. 


prejudice. This difficulty is raised by 
the fact that if the behavior or attri- 
butes of the minority group members 
are to be blamed for prejudice, we 
would expect all groups that are targets 
for prejudice to exhibit some or all of 
these characteristics. If these attributes 
are unique for each minority group, 
there would be no reason for expecting 
a relationship between prejudice against 
one group and prejudice against others; 
while, if we account for the relationship 
between “prejudices” by common or 
shared undesirable characteristics, we 
are faced with the need to identify 
these. In this case, the tremendous 
variation in the attributes and behavior 
of the three groups dealt with here sug- 
gests that it would be very difficult to 
detect common characteristics among 
them of the sort that have customarily 
been pointed to as producing prejudice. 

Perhaps the most extreme represent- 
ative of the above point of view is 
the “well-carned-reputation” theory of 
prejudice, which suggests that the nega- 
tive attitudes toward minority group 
members are justified by, or a product 
of, unpleasant experiences that the 
prejudiced person has had involving 
members of the minority group. This 
belief, together with the observed rela- 
tionship between prejudice toward dif- 
ferent minority groups, implies that 
persons who have unpleasant experi- 
ences involving Jews tend to have un- 
pleasant experiences involving Catholics 
and Negroes. This consistently pleas- 
ant or unpleasant interaction with 
members of the three different minority 
groups seems very unlikely to occur 
simply by chance. However, some pre- 
disposing factor on the part of the bigot 
might account for such a sequence of 
events. If this were the case, the well- 
earned-reputation theory would fail to 
describe adequately the situation, as the 


crucial factor would be not the unpleas- 
ant experience, but the predisposition 
that produced the unpleasant experi- 
ence. In summary, the positive rela- 
tionship that we have found between 
anti-Semitism and prejudice against 
Catholics and Negroes emphasizes the 
relative importance of the behavior of 
the bigot as opposed to the behavior of 
the minority group member in account- 
ing for prejudice. 


Influence of Motivational Factors Upon 
Perception 


If we are willing to accept attitudes 
as serving in certain circumstances as 
motivational conditions, we may exam- 
ine our findings in the light of what is 
known concerning the relation between 
motivation and perceptual behavior. 
We have described an instance where 
perceptual behavior varies systemati- 
cally with a motivational variable. 
Although this general relationship has 
been verified many times (3, 13, 15), a 
further demonstration is not without 
value. This is particularly the case as, 
after Brunswik (6), the present study 
may be considered to represent an addi- 
tional step in the situational sampling 
of this relationship or the demonstra- 
tion of the degree of generality that it 
possesses. 

In addition to demonstrating a geni- 
eral relationship, we have specifically 
pointed to a phenomenon that involves 
an impressive degree of predictive 
regularity in the relationship between 
its pertinent variables. Thus, of six 
predictive statements made, the results 
in all cases were in the predicted direc- 
tion and in only one of the six cases did 
these results fail to attain significance 
at the agreed-upon level of confidence. 
Not all of these propositions were taken 
from earlier findings of other investi- 
gators. Those that were deduced from 
the rather general assumption con- 
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cerning the relationship between the 
motivation of the individual and his 
perceptual behavior provide evidence 
that, even in its present loosely formu- 
lated state, this assumption has some 
utility in providing verifiable empirical 
consequences. 

In the following discussion we shall 
lean heavily upon the recent experi- 
mental and theoretical formulations of 
Bruner and Postman (5). Because of 
this it seems advisable to summarize 
briefly their position. In the analysis 
and prediction of perceptual behavior, 
two broad classes of specifications are 
important — stimulus conditions and 
organism conditions. Organism condi- 
tions, for convenience, can be divided 
further into the sensory and the psycho- 
logical or motivational. It is primarily 
with the latter, the motivational, that 
Bruner and Postman have been con- 
cerned in their investigations. Work- 
ing chiefly. with recognition behavior, 
they have demonstrated fairly regular 
relationships between psychological or 
motivational factors and perceptual be- 
havior. In summarizing these findings 
they have employed certain theoretical 
constructs, illustrative of which are 
Selection and Accentuation. Selection 
refers to the systematic manner in 
which the perceiver assigns one of a 
number of possible meanings when 
exposed to stimulus material. Accentu- 
ation refers to the tendency to empha- 
size certain aspects of the stimulus 
situation at the expense of others. As 
a more specific statement of Selection, 
the Principles of Defense and Vigilance 
are provided. The Principle of De- 
fense refers to the tendency of the 
organism to avoid or distort that which 
is inimical or threatening. The Prin- 
ciple of Vigilance refers to the tendency 
of the organism to respond to threaten- 
ing, material under certain circum- 
stances with increased alertness. 


Although the exact rules for relating 
these constructs and the precise condi- 
tions under which they operate are far 
from being completely supplied, they 
seem to be, with a single exception, 
completely adequate to the task of 
describing our major findings. This 
exception is the statement of the condi- 
tions under which the Principle of Vigi- 
lance operates. Bruner and Postman 
indicate these conditions as follows: 

In any given situation, the organism 
attempts to perceive what it assumes to be 
the environment’s most relevant aspects— 
relevant to adjustment in the situation. So 
long as the situation is not too threatening 
or too exacting, avoidance of threatening 
stimuli may be emotionally the most eco- 
nomical response. But in situations which 
are highly threatening and highly exacting, 
the most adaptive response is frequently the 
one that takes most “vigilant” account of 
reality. (5, p. 94.) 


These investigators propose that 
“vigilance” operates as a function of the 
degree of threat. If we view threat as 
existing in quantitative amounts, rela- 
tively low amounts of threat serve as 
conditions for the operation of the 
Principle of Defense; while amounts 
above a certain limen serve as condi- 
tions for the operation of the Principle 
of Vigilance. 

With a bow to the psychoanalytic 
concept of repression, we would like to 
suggest tentatively that the Principle 
of Vigtlance operates as a function of 
the adequacy of the responses that the 
organism possesses for reacting to this 
particular threatening stimulus ma- 
terial. Thus, so long as the organism 
is able to make an adequate response 
to the material, no matte: how threat- 
ening it may be, he will maintain him- 
self in a highly alert state. It is under 
circumstances where, even with aware- 
ness of the material, he would be un- 
able to respond adequately that he will 
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put off recognition or acceptance as 
long as possible. 

This proposed change in the condi- 
tions for vigilance implies alterations in 
the conditions for the Principle of 
Defense also. Tentatively, we suggest 
two conditions for the operation of this 
principle: first, in cases where threaten- 
ing material against which the individ- 
ual is unable to respond adequately is 
presented; and second, in cases where 
material that is negatively valued but 
does not constitute a threat is pre- 
sented. Thus, defense operates where 
the individual is faced with material 
that he cannot handle, and in cases 
where he is faced with material that is 
of low or negative value but that does 
not necessitate a protective response on 
the part of the organism. 

If we consider our own data, it seems 
apparent that the high in prejudice 
have reacted with vigilance to stimulus 
material appropriate to distinguishing 
between the Jew and non-Jew. It is 
also true that the Jew to them is per- 
ceived as a genuine threat. However, 
it does not seem probable that those 
who feel this intensely are alerted while 
those who are mildly threatened avoid 
recognition of the Jew. As a matter 
of fact, it is possible to conceive of cases 
where increasing the amount of threat 
would decrease the amount of vigi- 
lance. Thus if we were to place an 
extreme anti-Semite in the general 
position of Lewis’s Kingsblood Royal, 
presenting him with evidence suggest- 
ing that one of his ancestors was Jewish, 
constitute an_ intensely 


this would 


threatening situation for that individual. 


Would the Principle of Vigilance 
operate? It unlikely. Much 
more probable, in view of the absence 
of anv adequate response available to 
the individual, would be the operation 
of the Principle of Defense and a con- 
certed resistance to accepting or “per- 
ceiving” this evidence accurately. 


seems 


Evidence provided by Bruner and 
Postman in connection with stress situ- 
ations fits rather well with this formu- 
lation. When an adaptive response 
was available, moving the chip through 
the grid (4), the Principle of Vigilance 
operated. When no adaptive response 
was available, presentation of the word 
“fairy” to a person assumed to have 
strong latent homosexual trends (16), 
the Principle of Defense operated. 

To return to the high in prejudice, 
these persons, as a group, are all too 
well prepared with appropriate re- 
sponses to be made in the face of the 
threat offered by the Jew. Conse- 
quently we would propose that all of 
these individuals would tend to be alert 
and vigilant in making discriminations 
involving the Jewish and non-Jewish 
category. 

Of most interest because of its impli- 
cations for perception theory is our 
reported finding that the high in preju- 
dice were more accurate in identifica- 
tion of Jewish and non-Jewish faces 
than the low in prejudice. We have 
already indicated that we prefer to view 
this difference as illustrative of a differ- 
ence in a discriminatory response that 
has been produced by differences in the 
motivation of the two groups under 
discussion. In terms of our present 
discussion, the bigot, while perceiving 
selectively the multitude of stimuli that 
any person or persons present, is par- 
ticularly sensitive or vigilant to stimuli 
that will permit the correct identifica- 
tion of Jew and non-Jew. This selec- 
tivity results, in the most general sense, 
from the appropriateness of the cate- 
gories Jew and non-Jew to the value 
system of the individual. More specifi- 
cally, the individual maintains unusual 
alertness because viewed from his 
frame of reference the Jew is a threat 
and one that can be dealt with only if 
correctly identified. Actually, it is the 
unidentified Jew that represents the 
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threat, as once the anti-Semiite identifies 
satisfactorily the Jew, he has appro- 
priate responses to make. Conse- 
quently, according to our statement of 
the conditions tor the Principle of 
Vigilance, the bigot maintains himself 
in an alerted state. As a further func- 
tion of this vigilance, appropriate 
stimuli are accentuated by the anti- 
Semite. As partial illustration of this 
we have the fact that the high in preju- 
dice tend to report more cues than the 
low in prejudice, suggesting that these 
stimuli appropriate to this discrimina- 
tion have been accentuated at the ex- 
pense of other less pertinent cues. The 
fact that the high in prejudice label 
more faces as Jewish is, on the one 
hand, partially a consequence of the 
greater importance to the bigot as op- 
posed to the non-prejudiced person of 
mislabeling the Jewish person as non- 
Jewish. In the actual experimental 
situation, the objective consequences of 
mislabeling faces is nothing at all. 
Nevertheless, the prejudiced person 
continues to display behavior that 
might be characteristically expected 
under circumstances where this percep- 
tion is carried out under the threat of 
punishment for failure. Thus, not only 
have they acquired a readiness to 
identify persons as Jewish but they gen- 
eralize this behavior to situations very 
different from those under which it 
was originally acquired. This state- 
ment applies equally well to the tend- 
ency on the part of the high in preju- 
dice to be more accurate, report more 
cues, etc. All of these behaviors when 
carried out in the customary social 
interaction are appropriately motivated, 
but when carried out in the experi- 
mental situation represent a generali- 
zation of the original tendencies. 

It is interesting to observe the ready 
applicability of principles or constructs 
developed primarily in investigations 
employing tachistoscopic presentation 


of stimulus material to perceptual ma- 
terial of a strikingly different nature. 
We regard the ease with which our 
data can be described, using the theo- 
retical constructs of Bruner and Post- 
man, as partial evidence of the ready 
applicability of these constructs in a 
variety of different content areas. The 
captious critic may object to this state- 
ment on the grounds that the ease of 
application is simply illustrative of the 
fact that these constructs are so loosely 
defined and related that they are 
capable of articulating with any kind 
of empirical findings—even contradic- 
tory findings. Although this objection 
is not without some warrant, the ma- 
jority of the evidence seems to suggest 
that whatever shortcomings there are 
in precision of statement are more than 
offset by the value of these constructs 
in suggesting experimental problems 
and providing related accounts of a 
wide variety of empirical relationships. 
This does not imply that maximum 
precision is not desirable and should 
not be aspired to but it does suggest 
that the relative importance of precision 
of statement is somewhat less than the 
question of relevance and stimulative 
value of the theory in question. The 
most important conclusion seems to be 
that discussing our findings in terms of 
this theoretical view does serve to inter- 
relate them with data secured from 
other investigations and also results in 
a psychologically meaningful picture as 
well as one with further experimental 
consequences. 


SUMMARY 


We have reported a study of the rela- 
tionship between anti-Semitic prejudice 
and identification of Jewish and non- 


Jewish faces. Twenty representative 
and six stereotyped photographs were 
exposed to a group of 685 undergrad 
uate students. They were asked to 
identify the faces as Jewish or non- 
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Jewish and to indicate their confidence 
in this judgment. Following this they 
indicated briefly how they had differ- 
entiated between the Jewish and non- 
Jewish faces and finally filled out the 
Allport-Kramer prejudice scale. 

The following propositions were ac- 
cepted at the pre-arranged five per cent 
level of confidence: 


1. The high in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying Jewish and non- 
Jewish faces than the low in prejudice. 
The high in prejudice will label more 
faces as Jewish than the low in 
prejudice. 

The high in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of Jewish 
and non-Jewish faces than the low in 
prejudice. 

The high in prejudice will be more 
accurate in identifying stereotyped 
Jewish and non-Jewish faces than the 
low in prejudice. 

The high in prejudice will be more 
confident of their judgments of stereo- 
typed Jewish and non-Jewish faces than 
the low in prejudice. 


The following proposition was re- 

jected: 

1. The high in prejudice will report the 
use of more cues in describing how they 
identified the Jewish and non-Jewish 
faces than the low in prejudice. 


The following additional relation- 
ships, significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence, or less, were 
observed: 


1. The high in accuracy of identifying 
representative pictures were more confi- 
dent of their judgments than the low 
in accuracy. 

The high in accuracy of identifying 
representative pictures were also more 
accurate in identifying stereotyped 
pictures. 

The high in anti-Semitic prejudice re 
ported less equal-status and general con 
tact with Jews than the low in prejudice. 
Catholic-Negro prejudice scores showed 
a positive correlation (.55) with anti 
Semitic prejudice scores 


5. The mean accuracy of identification of 
the representative pictures was signifi- 
cantly above chance. 


In discussing our results we have 
considered several possible interpreta- 
tions of the observed relationship be- 
tween minority group prejudice and 
reported contact with members of the 
minority group. We have also exam- 
ined the evidence suggesting objective 
stimulus differences between the Jewish 
and non-Jewish. We have considered 
the extent to which the well-earned- 
reputation theory of prejudice can 
account for the relationship that we 
observed between anti-Semitic preju- 
dice and prejudice against Catholics 
and Negroes. Finally, we have dis- 
cussed our major findings in relation 
to other research concerned with the 
influence of motivational factors, upon 
perception. 
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ow a leader behaves in a group 

clearly affects the behavior of 

members (2, 7). Clinical evi- 
dence suggests that one’s behavior with 
others and one’s perception of their 
behavior are aspects of a single pattern 
or in some way related functions. For 
example, a person who sees peers plot- 
ting against him may avoid close rela- 
tionships with them or use other 
defenses against them. Here percep- 
tion is defined as a process that in- 
cludes, beyond the sensing of a stimu- 
lus, judgments or inferences about it; 
initiates in the perceiver 
action appropriate to both what he has 


this process 


perceived and his attitudes towards 
himself. Group life thus depenc 


on the 


is partly 
nature of the leader’s perception 
of members’ behavior in the group. 


ratory study of fa 


This is an expl 
th 


related to the modification of such 
perception. 


Whai 


} 
stimuli in a 


. . 
aetermines ones re 
tual field involve 


actions to 
percel 


many factors. Postman, Bruner 
McGinnies lat 
| value rs of what 


son 


sees (5) percept 


Foundation 


occurs; any person may 
discomfort “not welcome to the self 
and at such time “anxiety” will arise 
“to discipline attention” or restrict 
awareness (11, pp. 3 and 10). As one 
of the processes in a group situation, a 
leader’s perception of members’ be- 
havior may be related to what Lewin 
calls the “properties of a social group, 
such as its organization, its stability, its 
goals”; these, he remarks, are “some- 
thing different from the organization, 
the stability, and the goals of the indi- 
viduals in it” (6, p. 73). Factors affect- 
ing changes in leaders’ perception of 
members’ behavior may then be com- 
ponents of the personality of the leader 
or “properties” of the group situation. 
What are the nature and relationships 
of these personal and group factors? 
When concurrent academic training of 


develop an under- 


experience a 


” 


roup leaders aims to 
standing of human behavior, in what 
kinds of group setting are what “types” 
heir modes of 

and in 

1oOes their 

These 


17 » | 
problems of this exploratory study. 


are 


RIES AND FUNCTIONS OF INFERENCE 


IN INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


In the process of perceiving the be- 
vior of othe: 


ved, by definition. 


ences are in- 
These inferences 
varv in effect. They may serve to dis- 
tort the realities of others’ behavior, as 


when moral or other absolute judg- 
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ments are invoked: “Joe is a bad boy,” 
or “Joe’s only fault is smoking.” They 
may have an imperceptible effect in a 
non-judgmental, non-causal observa- 
tion: “Joe is smoking a pipe.” They 
may offer a single, mechanistic cause 
for behavior: “Joe is smoking a pipe 
because he is the smallest boy in the 
group.” Or the inferences may be 
hypothetical, miultiple causes for be- 
havior: “Joe is smoking a pipe perhaps 
because he is the smallest boy in the 
group or perhaps to rebel against pater- 
nal sanctions against smoking.” 
Leaders’ behavior that may be initi- 
ated by each of these types of inference 
in interpersonal perception cannot be 
discussed here at length. It is obvious, 
however, that perception distorted by 
judgments (called J-reactions) is socially 
least desirable; J-reactions bias an ob- 
server and thus prevent him from 
understanding behavior. Experience in 
psychotherapy indicates that perception 
with causal inferences (called C-reac- 


tions)’ is desirable because it may 


initiate further inquiry, testing, and 


action appropriately directed toward 
dealing with causes rather than with 
symptoms or effects. Behavier accom- 
panying J-reactions is likely to be re- 
tributive, while acceptance and interest, 
with their therapeutic implications, are 
more probably the concomitants of 
Therefore, effective train- 
ing of leaders to perceive the behavior 
of members with understanding should 
result in a decrease of ]-reactions and 
These are 
considered to be desirable changes in 
this investigation. 


C-reactions. 


an increase of C-reactions. 


either mechanistic 
or hypothetical Mechanistic and single 
t times close off further inquiry 
while a hypothetical, multi-causal 
in pattern for valida 


process may 


1 Causal inferences be 
cause 
inferences may 
about behavior 
approat h seeks repetitions 
tion of hypotheses. 7 latter conse 
more desirable of th 
as C-reactions for 
is study 


quently be considered the 
weh both are classified 
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ses of th 


two, th 


the exploratory purp 


Inferences in interpersonal perception 
may have psychological functions. 
J-reactions may be a mode of defending 
oneself, an example of the “perceptual 
defense” hypothesis (8) and an aspect 
of Sullivan’s concept of “anxiety” at 
work (11). Theoretically, objective per- 
ception is possible for any person who is 
sufficiently self-aware to separate out 
what he senses in a perceptual field 
from his personal (or self-defensive) 
reactions to what he perceives. In Sulli- 
van’s terms, a person in a state of high 
tension or anxiety is more likely to 
invoke judgments to distort what exists 
than a person who is at ease in a spe- 
cific situation. Differences in person- 
ality type, as Frenkel-Brunswik sees 
them (4), may not be primarily in a 
greater or lesser susceptibility to 
“anxiety” but rather in the person’s 
characteristic ways of reacting when he 
is anxious. Thus, some leaders’ initial 
perception of the behavior of members 
may reveal a relatively high level of 
J-reactions if early group situations 
make them anxious and if their way of 
dealing with anxiety in such situations 
is by J-reactions. J-reactions may de- 
crease for these leaders if they develop 
greater ease in the group. For leaders 
to function with enough intellectual 
clarity to be able to increase their C- 
reactions, it would seem that they also 
must first be able to reduce their 
anxiety. But again perhaps the prop- 
erties of the group situation as well as 
the nature of the leader’s reactions 
when anxious must be considered to- 
gether. That group and personal fac- 
tors are jointly related to modifications 
in leaders’ social perception is a hy- 
pothesis of this investigation. 


ProcEDURES OF THE STUDY 
Subjects and Groups 


An eight months’ placement of 
twenty-two liberal arts college juniors 
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as leaders or advisors of youth groups 
sponsored by community agencies was 
arranged as field work for the study.” 
All leaders were enrolled in a year’s 
concurrent course in adolescent devel- 
opment with a dynamic approach to 
personality. Their group placement 
provided a situation in which, when 
they were personally involved, they 
might use and integrate what they were 
learning about young people. Mean 
age of the students was slightly over 
twenty years; their scholastic aptitude 
scores and academic point-grades indi- 
cate that as a group they were aver- 
age upper-classmen. Fourteen were 
women; eight were men. Each student 
was the sole adult counselor of his 
youth group. Each met regularly with 
his group for a minimal period of one 
hour weekly over the academic year. 
Supervision of the leaders was the re- 
sponsibility of agency personnel. Every 
leader kept a weekly record of what 
went on in his group meetings. These 
“diaries” were never discussed but were 
examined to see that they were up-to- 
date and collected at the ends of the 
first and second semesters. 

The twenty-two youth groups varied 
in organizational affiliation, goals and 
structure, and membership components. 
Eight were under local social agency 
auspices (e.g., a housing project center), 
seven met in local churches, and seven 
were under nation-wide youth organi- 
zations (e.g., Scouts, Hi-Y). Ten of 
the groups met ostensibly for an activity 
like dramatics or ball-playing with 
membership open to all-comers; the 
other twelve were religious, ethical, or 
social groups, marked by rather formal, 
ritualistic meeting procedures and 
usually by an elected membership. Six 


2 Actually, 30 students were initially placed as 
group leaders and 51 students were subjects of 
the larger study, but only the 22 on whom there 
are full data for this aspect of the report are 
considered here. 


of the groups were composed of under- 
privileged children (e.g., children’s 
shelter and community project), six 
groups were relatively restricted to a 
privileged middle class membership, 
and the remaining ten groups drew 
their members from lower middle class 
communities. 


Measurements of Change in Perception 


The leaders’ diaries of their group 
meetings were not originally planned 
to be used as a major source of data, 
but review of them at the year’s end 
suggested their value for measuring 
changes in leaders’ perception. A con- 
tent analysis was done on the diaries 
by coding all units of observation on 
members’ behavior as J-reactions, O- 
reactions (non-causal, non-judgmental 
units), or C-reactions. Each unit was a 
leader’s observation on a single act or 
characterization of a member. Content 
analysis offset: some of the limitations 
in the use of diaries as a source of data 
that are discussed by Allport (1, p. 95). 
Like the procedures of Lasswell (5) 
and White (13), this system objectifies 
and permits quantification of qualita- 
tive, verbal material. Two hundred 
and ninety meeting entries were coded 
by this system. A recoding of ten per 
cent of these meeting entries by a 
second person, trained in the use of this 
system, resulted in an agreement on 
86.30 per cent of the units for one set 
of meetings and 88.24 per cent for 
another. 

Beginning and end of year indices of 
J-reactions and C-reactions were needed 
so that changes in perception might be 
studied. The percentages of units that 
were J-reactions in the first two meet- 
ing entries of each leader’s diary were 
averaged for a J, index. Initial C-reac- 
tions were similarly averaged for a C, 
index. Changes in O-reactions were 
not studied, and their percentages were 
not computed, although all units coded 
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“O” were, of course, included in the 
total of perception units for each meet- 
ing. For final indices of J-reactions 
(J2) and C-reactions (C,), percentages 
of each in the last two meeting entries 
of every diary were averaged. Changes 
in J or C (D; or De) are the differences 
between J, and J. or C, and C,. 


TABLE 1 


INTERACTION CHART FoR RecorDING Frve- 
Minute OsservaATIONs OF Groups 





Donor BeHavior-INTENT RECIPIENT 





Compels 
(Demands, stops) 


R 


: Group 
eprimands 
(Blames) 


Rebels 
(Rejects, ignores) 


Sub-group 


Member 


Suggests 
(Initiates, modifies) 
Sub-group Peer leader 


Supports 
, (Praises, accepts) 


Group Adult leader 


x Asks 
(For help, information) 





Measurements of Self 


Two measurements of factors in 
leaders’ personalities were used: clinical 
analyses of autobiographical material 
and the California Test of Personality. 
The process of analyzing autobiog- 
raphies was started intuitively, then 
made use of various schema, and finally 
was simplified to classify subjects as 
tending more toward either projection 
or introjection of blame.* The x-type 


3 This dichotomous system was subsequently 
found similar to Rosenzweig’s “extrapunitive” 
and “intrapunitive” reactions to frustration, with- 
out use of his third category, “impunitive” (9). 
He applies these terms “to types of reaction and 
not to types of personality.” In this study, 
greater tendencies in interpersonal frustration- 
reactions toward one direction or the other were 
considered sufficient to type subjects as either 
— or wo 


(projective) subject tended to behave as 
though he considered himself more ade- 
quate, did not hesitate to be critical of 
parents, siblings, and society, and 
seemed to expect others to adjust them- 
selves to him. The y-type (introjective) 
subject tended to demonstrate a lower 
sense of self-esteem, a relatively uncriti- 
cal acceptance of parents, siblings, and 
society, and a preference for adapting 
himself to meet external pressures. This 
bipolar system for classification, albeit 
a crude one, was considered appropriate 
and adequate for an exploration of fac- 
tors affecting social perception in a 
group situation. The scheme for ana- 
lyzing the group observations (see 
Table 1 above) as well as this system 
for typing subjects implies tentative 
acceptance of Frenkel-Brunswik’s com- 
ment that in “specific behavioral situ- 
ations one may find it only possible to 
describe happenings in such relatively 
generalized, yet manifest motivational 
categories as ‘aggression’ and ‘submis- 
sion’” (3, p. 253). Analyses revealed 
11 x-type and 11 y-type subjects. 

The validity of the classification of 
the twenty-two leaders by this scheme 
was supported in at least 77 per cent of 
the cases by the California Test of Per- 
sonality, Adult Series, Form A,* admin- 
istered to all subjects just prior to field 
work, at the time the autobiographical 
data were submitted. In the first half 
of the test, called “self-adjustment,” 
x-type subjects were expected to obtain 
higher percentile values, indicating a 
superficially uncritical attitude toward 
self, than on the second half of the test, 
called “social adjustment,” with its im- 
plications of acceptance of others in 
family, job, and community. Nine of 
the eleven x-type leaders scored higher 
on “self-adjustment” than on “social 

* Reliability coefficients are .918 for the total 
test, .888 for the section on “self-adjustment,” 
-898 for the section on “social adjustment,” and 


an average of .75 for the twelve component 
tests (12, p. 4). 
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adjustment.” While three y-type leaders 
did the same, the remaining eight of 
the eleven y-type leaders scored higher 
on “social adjustment” than on “self- 
adjustment.” Review of the test results 
of the five exceptions revealed that if 
percentile values for merely the com- 
ponent test on “self-reliance” were used 
in place of the section on “self-adjust- 
ment,” all but one leader’s classification 
might be considered validated—and this 
would raise agreement between auto- 
biographical and test findings to 95 per 
cent. In the one case of disagreement, 
autobiographical evidence showed an 
internal consistency indicating clearly 
predominance of the subject’s y-type 
tendencies, and he was so classified. In 
all cases, then, both standardized and 
analytical measures of attitudes toward 
self revealed x-type leaders’ tendencies 
toward a higher superficial confidence 
in themselves and a lesser inclination to 
adjust themselves to others; with one 
exception, the reverse pattern obtained 
in both measures among y-type leaders. 


Measurements of Groups 


The youth groups were classified on 
the basis of observation of them in 
action. Group properties of aim, func- 
tion, and structure were considered in 
the 22 groups. The ten groups that 
focused on an activity program (aim) 
with meeting procedures that were rela- 
tively informal (function) and mem- 
bership that was open to all-comers 
(structure) were called “open groups.” 
The 12 religious, ethical, and social 
groups, run by parliamentary or other 
formal procedures and usually requir- 
ing election of new members and often 
initiation rites, were classified as “closed 
groups.” 

For objective measurement of the 
groups’ flow of interactions, two co- 
observers used a five-minute observation 
form in visits to all groups during the 


third and seventh months of the study. 
The group observation form (Table 1) 
was freely adapted from mimeographed 
guides used in the Scoutmaster Ex- 
perimental Research Project of the 
Boy Scouts of America (10) and more 
recently published by Zander (14, pp. 
323-324). During group observations 
in this study, for each interaction dur- 
ing a five-minute period, observers drew 
a line from the appropriate “donor” 
through one of the six categories in 
“behavior-intent” to the appropriate 
“recipient.” The observation form is 
reproduced in Table 1 in its entirety, 
although data under the categories 
labeled. “behavior-intent” in the middle 
column were not studied in this phase 
of the investigation. 

For each group observation, calcula- 
tions were made of the percentages of 
total interactions initiated by the adult 
leader, and of interactions (exclusive of 
those initiated by the adult leader) for 
which the adult leader was the “re- 
cipient.” In 71 per cent of the joint 


observations, agreement on these per- 
centages between the two observers 
occurred within 7.5 points; in 89.5 per 
cent of the joint observations, the two 
observers agreed within 15 points. In 
only one case was there as much as 23 
points difference between the two ob- 


The uses for 


5It should be noted that the five-minute inter- 
action recordings were not used to validate the 
typing of individual groups as cither “open” or 
“closed.” All groups used in this study were 
clearly classifiable at first sight as either informal 
activity or formal discussion groups. Rather, the 
interaction chart was used to obtain an average 
or generalized picture of some of the Properties 
of the typical “open” and the typical “closed” 
group during me of optimal interaction. 
This could be obtained, after one or two dry runs 
with the chart in each group, only if the ob- 
servers waited for a period in the meeting when 
interactions seemed to be typically amet For 
example, in a “closed” group, the period during 
which the secretary was reading the minutes or a 
committee chairman was reporting was not used 
as a period of optimal interaction. The intro- 


servers on any item.° 
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these group observations are indicated 
below in Tables 8 and 9. 


REsuLTs 


Content analysis of the twenty-two 
diaries and calculation of the differ- 
ences in the percentage of J-reactions in 
the first and last two meeting entries 
(D;) revealed that five leaders in- 
creased their J-reactions, one leader 
showed no change, and sixteen leaders 
decreased their J-reactions. (Percent- 
ages of O-reaction were not calculated.) 
Similar analyses for Dg showed that 
five leaders decreased their C-reactions, 
two showed no change, and the re- 
maining fifteen leaders increased their 
C-reactions. It should be recalled that 
a decrease in ]-reactions and an increase 
in C-reactions were considered desirable 
changes. 

First examination of these findings 
revealed that personality factors of the 
leaders could not be considered sole 
determinants of the changes. Of the 
eleven leaders whose perception failed 
to show both kinds of desirable changes, 
sik were x-type and five y-type. Simi- 





duction of lengthy reporting during a five-minute 
observation demanded, by this criterion, a re-take. 

Only one observation hour at the beginning 
and one at the end of the study was feasible for 
each group. In this field study, as distinguished 
from a laboratory experiment in which variables 
nay be carefully controlled, difficulties arose in 
regard to changes in meeting schedules and dis- 
tances to be traveled between mecting places. 
It seemed necessary, however, to complete all the 
“initial” and then, after the intervening three 
months, all the “final” observations each within 
as close a calendar period as possible to mini- 
mize variations in groups’ functioning because 
ot the different stages of their chronology. 
Moreover, the study limited itself to the use of 
the same two observers in all groups chiefly to 
increase the reliability of the recording and to 
maintain some constancy of the observers’ poten- 
tial stimulus value in the various groups. 

The quantifications obtained from use of the 
interaction chart, when anayzed for their 
within-group and between-group (“open” and 
“closed”) variances, were found to be statisti- 
cally significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence. 


larly, type of group alone was not a 
factor; five ied open groups and six 
advised closed groups. . When the two 
factors, type of leader and type of 
group, were examined — how- 
ever, it was found that all x-type ad- 
visors of closed groups (Table 3) and 
all y-type leaders in open groups 
(Table 5) showed undesirable changes, 
either increase or no change in J-reac- 
tions or decrease or no change in C- 
reactions. Ail x-type leaders of open 
groups (Table 2) both decreased their 
J-reactions (—D;) and increased their 
C-reactions (+D,). All y-type ad- 
visors of closed groups (Table 4) did 
the same. ‘These changes are sum- 
marized in Tables 6 and 7. Note that 
desirable changes in J-reactions (D,;) 
are minus, ard desirable changes in C- 
reactions (Dc) are plus. 

These findings indicate that both per- 
sonal and group factors, linked in dif- 
ferential placements, seem related to 
changes in leaders’ perception of mem- 
bers’ behavior: x-type (projective) 
leaders in open groups and y-type (in- 
trojective) leaders in closed groups 
make desirable changes in both J-reac- 
tions and C-reactions; neither x-type 
leaders in closed groups nor y-type 
leaders in open groups reveal this same 
pattern of change in perception; and 
neither personal factors nor group fac- 
tors considered independently are 
clearly associated with these changes. 


TENTATIVE FoRMULATIONS 


Why may these group and personal 
factors be so related to modifications 
in leaders’ social perception? Study 
was made of the observations on inter- 
actioas in open and closed groups. 
Leaders were found to be more in- 
volved, both more active and more in 
demand, in the open groups. Specifi- 
cally, a greater percentage of leader- 
initiated interactions occurred in open 


\ 
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TABLE 2 \ 


Cuances In Perception, or X-Type Leavers 
in Open Groups 


TABLE 4 


CHANGES IN Percerrion oF Y-Type Leavers 


1n CLosep Groups 





Dz 


D; 
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TABLE 3 


CHANGES IN PERCEPTION oF X-Type LEapErs 
tn CLosep Groups 








TABLE 5 


CHANGES IN Perception oF Y-Typse LEApERs 


In Open Groups 





D; De 





LEADER 


Ds 





+7 +5 
+1 ts) 
+0. +11 
° +8.5 
—12. 
—23. 
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— 
—8.5 


+6 
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TABLE 6 


Cuances IN )-REACTIONS 








“Ricut” PLAcEMENTS 


“Wronc” PLACEMENTS 





CLosep Group, 
Y-Type LEADER 


Open Group, 
X-rype LEADER 


X-tType LEADER 


CLosep Group, Open Group, 


Y-type Leaper 





—18.8 


—19.0 


—18.0 
—18.2 


—4.6 
+0.25 





TABLE 7 


CHANGEs In C-REACTIONS 








“Ricut” PLACEMENTS 


. 
“Wronc” PLACEMENTS ~ 





Open Group, 
X-Type LEADER 


Cxosep Group, 
Y-type LEADER 


CxLosep Group, 
X-type LEapER 


Open Group, 
Y-type Leaver 





+8.2 
+10.5 


+13.5 
+11.5 


+1.5 
+2.5 
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groups (Table 8), and a greater per- 
centage of members’ interactions was 


directed to the leader in open groups 
(Table 9). All leaders except some of 
the y-type advisors in closed groups 
initiated some interactions; in 33 per 
cent of the group observations of y-type 
advisors in closed groups, there were 
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percentages of observable interactions 
between leaders and members are more 
closely related to group-type than to 
personality factors in the leader. There 
is some very slight evidence that x-type 
leaders su in attracting more 
member interactions than do y-type 
leaders, in both open and closed groups 


TABLE 8 


Inreractions INrT1ATED BY LEADERS IN Open AND CLosep Groups * 





Oren Groups 


Crosev Groups 





X-type Leapex 


Y-rype Leaver 


X-rype Leaver Y-rvre Leaver 





Mean 
Median 


42.0 
43-0 


46.62 
50.00 


22.28 
19.50 


22.50 
22.50 





® Expressed as percentage of total group interactions. 


TABLE 9 


Memsers’ INTERACTIONS DirecTeD To LEADERS IN OpEN AND Ciosep Groups * 





Oren Groups 


Crosep Groups 





X-tType LEapEeR 


Y-rype Leaver 


X-rvpe LEADER Y-rvyps Leaver 





Mean 
Median 


38.33 
38.00 


31.88 
31.00 


10.56 7.83 
9.00 -0 





* Expressed as percentage of total interactions initiated by members. 


no advisor-initiated interactions. Zero 
interactions of members directed toward 
their leaders were found in 25 per cent 
of the group observations; all of these 
were in closed groups, and these com- 
prised 50 per cent of the observations of 
y-type advisors in closed groups and 25 
per cent of the observations of x-type 
advisors in closed groups. 

These data lead to conclusions (a) 
that the demands on the leader in an 
open group are heavier than the de- 
mands on an advisor in a closed group, 
and (b) that in both types of group, 


(Table 9). There is also some very 
slight evidence that y-type leaders may 
feel compelled to initiate a slightly 
higher percentage of interactions in 
open groups than do x-type leaders in 
the same type of group. When the 
patterns of perceptual change of x-type 
and y-type leaders are considered to- 
gether with: these data on group 
interactions, the following generaliza- 
tions on the relationships between 
changes in leaders’ social perception 
and their differential placements may 
be formulated: 
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1. An x-type leader in an open group 
decreases J-reactions and increases C- 
reactions because the group demands 
of an open group on its leader are suf- 
ficiently heavy to make him feel signifi- 
cant in group interactions. His need 
to act and change externals (rather than 
to modify himself) may actually be met 
in the open group. He can associate 
freely with members. In this open 
field, his own needs are not blocked, 
and he may therefore be comfortable 
enough both to decrease his J-reactions 
and to increase his C-reactions. 

2. A y-type advisor in a closed group 
decreases J-reactions and increases C- 
reactions because the group demands 
of a closed grovp on its advisor. are 
sufficiently light to allow him to remain 
as peripheral to group interactions as 
his own needs require until such time 
as he is ready to participate. In this 
closed field, he feels free enough from 
anxiety both to decrease his J-reactions 
and increase his C-reactions. 

3. An x-type advisor in a closed 
group fails to make certain desirable 
changes in his social perception because 
héesis subject to group demands which 
are so light and exclusive as to prevent 
him from feeling he is recognized in 
group interactions. He thus cannot do 
and change things. He is kept by the 
mores of the closed group from close 
association with members, and passive 
observation is not satisfying to him. 
Becoming adversely critical of what he 
cannot participate in as quickly or 
effectively as he would like, he may 
express his feelings in increasingly 
judgmental observations on members’ 
behavior; he may lose interest and per- 
ceive their behavior in an increasingly 
apathetic, non-causal manner. While 
he may attract a slightly greater per- 
centage of advisor-directed interactions 
from members than do y-type leaders 
in a similar group setting, his conflicts 


in closed group situations preclude his 
either decreasing his J-reactions or in- 
creasing his C-reactions. 

4. A y-type leader in an open group 
fails to make the desirable changes in 
perception because he is subject to such 
heavy and inclusive group demands 
from the outset that they frustrate his 
needs to observe group members first 
and to prepare himself for entrance into 
group interaction. He is drawn in 
immediately and tends to feel keenly 
responsible for what happens in the 
group. On the other hand, he also 
tends to feel inadequate or unready for 
the role of leadership. Becoming criti- 
cal and over-concerned about himself, 
he may feel that his group fails to pro- 
gress in accordance with the high 
standards he has set for'its and his own 
achievement. With such feelings, his 
ability to perceive members’ behavior 
causally may decrease. He may partici- 
pate to a slightly greater extent than an 
x-type leader in a similar group setting, 
being more susceptible to modification 
of self under externa! pressures than 
x-type leaders, and may still attract a 
slightly smaller percentage of members’ 
leader-directed interactions than d 
x-type leaders in open groups. His 
anxiety in such open groups-tends to be 
manifest in his inability either to de- 
crease his J-reactions or increase his 
C-reactions. 


SUMMARY 


1. Twenty-two leaders of youth 
groups, during an eight months’ place- 
ment, were found to modify their 
perception of members’ behavior in 
accordance with a specific pattern: 


A. Leaders who tend to project blame 
(x-type leaders) showed desirable changes in 
perception when they led relatively informal, 
unstructured (“open”) ‘groups; 

B. Leaders who tend to introject blame 
(y-type leaders) showed desirable changes in 
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perception when they advised formal and 
clearly structured (“closed”) groups; 

C. Reverse types of placement, x-type 
leaders in closed groups and y-type leaders in 
open groups, resulted in some undesirable 
changes in modes of perceiving members’ 
behavior. 

2. Members’ demands on leaders were 
found to be greater in open groups than 
in closed groups. A formulation was 
offered: that x-type leaders function 
with less frustration in open than in 
closed groups; y-type leaders function 
with less anxiety in closed than in open 
groups. These combinations of per- 
sonal and group factors are apparently 
related to the ways in which leaders 
modify their social perception with 
reference to judgmental and causal in- 
feie2es on members’ behavior. 

3. These findings are the result of an 
exploratory field study and are subject 
to experimental validation. They sug- 
gest a need for further examination of 
the relationships between personality 
and group structure factors in the many 
areas of leaders’ functioning and group 
process. 
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THE PREDICTION OF BEHAVIOR FROM TWO ATTITUDE 
SCALES 


BY DOUGLAS W. BRAY 
Princeton University * + 


HE claim that an attitude scale is 

valid’ is a claim that a score on 

that scale accurately represents an 
implicit drive-producing response (1). 
This implies that the stimuli (especially 
the items) presented by the attitude 
tester elicit a certain acquired drive and 
that this drive determines the responses 
to the attitude items. The test can, 
therefore, fail in two ways. The items 
may not elicit the desired drive either 
because it is absent or because the 
stimuli provided do not fall on the 
gradients of generalization of stimuli 
which would elicit the drive, or because 
the items and other stimuli in the test- 
ing situation elicit drives stronger than 
the one in which the tester is interested, 
these stronger drives mainly determin- 
ing the responses. 

What is the method for determining 
whether these difficulties have been cir- 
cumvented and a valid attitude score 
obtained? In other psychometric fields 
psychologists have little difficulty in de- 
ciding on validity criteria. Intelligence 
tests, for example, are compared to re- 
sponses made in school; aptitude tests 
for motormen are correlated with be- 

* Part of a dissertation presented to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University in 
candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

+ The author wishes to acknowledge the patient 
assistance at every stage of the present study of 
Professor Leonard W. Doob of Yale University. 

1Since the research on which this paper is 
based was originally designed to investigate the 
validity of certain attitude scales, the discussion 
immediately following will be concerned with 
certain problems in attitude testing. Most of the 


remarks, however, are applicable to attempts at 
measuring similar psychological variables. 
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havior on the job. Attitude testers, in 
spite of this knowledge that one of the 
tasks (and tests) of science is predic- 
tion, have seldom cven attempted to 
predict behavior from their test results. 
In fact, they have paid little attention 
to the validity problem at all (8). 

When attention has been directed to 
the problem, the resulting behavior 
has frequently been to deny its exist- 
ence (16). An attitude, we are told, is 
what the attitude test measures, and it 
is suggested that we should not neces- 
sarily expect an attitude to be mani- 
fested in any other behavior than check- 
ing the items on the attitude scale. This 
is equivalent to saying either “Individ- 
uals have a motive which is elicited by 
my attitude items and by no other 
stimuli” or “The attitude is so weak 
that, even if elicited by other stimuli, it 
would be overpowered by other motives 
which would also be elicited in any but 
an attitude testing situation.” What- 
ever may be the merits of such a posi- 
tion, it makes a poor case for the 
attitude test as.a tool in the science of 
social behavior. 

Some investigators have admitted the 
v-lidity problem and approached it in 
various ways. In discussing their find- 
ings, the assumption is being made that 
the ultimate test of attitude scale 
validity lies in the prediction of be- 
havior on the basis of scale results. The 
methods that have been employed are 
(:) the use of judges in constructing 
the attitude scale, (2) the selection of 
discriminating items by comparison 
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with total score on the scale, (3) the 
comparison of attitude scores made by 
extreme behavior groups, (4) the com- 
parison of attitude scale scores with 
individual case history material, and 
(5) laboratory studies showing the in- 
fluence of attitude on behavior. 

The use of judges. The use of judges 
in constructing the attitude scale and 
the good agreement among them (16) 
have been mentioned as evidence for the 
validity of the scales so constructed. 
Data on this method show that such 
judges can agree reasonably well on a 
rank order of statements from favorable 
to unfavorable in respect to a given 
issue. Such agreement, however, is 
little evidence that the ranked sen- 
tences represent the motivational di- 
mensions desired. When the judges 
repeat the attitude sentences in an 
attempt to rank them, their behavior is 
mediated by the implicit responses cor- 
responding to a desire to cooperate with 
the scale maker and a desire to perform 
an intellectual task correctly rather than 


by the particular attitude which is being 
scaled. In fact it has been shown that 
the attitudes of the judges do not affect 
the scaling of the items of a Thurstone 


scale (2). It remains to be demon- 
strated that similar sentences would be 
elicited by any other behavior situation 
and that the rank order of the state- 
ments would remain the same if a 
motive corresponding to the title of the 
attitude scale were strongly at work in 
the judges while making the judg- 
ments. The fact that attitude items can 
be consistently scaled may be an impor- 
tant psychological datum, but it is not 
convincing evidence of the validity of 
the scales so constructed. 

Validation of items against total 
score. During their initial adminis- 
trations attitude scales are frequently 
improved by selecting the most dis- 
criminating items by one form or an- 


other of item analysis. This method of 
“validating” the scale may be to° some 
extent characterized as an attempt to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s car in 
cases where the items selected originally 
by either the scaler or the judges are 
really not relevant to the motivational 
dimension supposedly being considered. 
Granted any relevance to start with, 
however, there is a better chance that 
individuals actually taking the scale are 
making more of the implicit responses 
desired than there is in the case of 
judges performing an intellectual task. 
This method, however, presents no evi- 
dence that the implicit responses elicited 
in the testing situation are those which 
are elicited in other behavior situations 
and thus does not really concern the 
validity problem. 

Both the use of judges and validation 
against total score are well paralleled 
in another field of testing, namely 
aptitude testing to predict success in a 
particular job. Here expert opinion is 
frequently the basis for test construc- 
tion, and statistical procedures are used 
to ensure’ more intra-test consistency. 
Few employers, however, would be 
content to continue such methods in- 
definitely without stopping to deter- 
mine whether the psychometric device 
actually selected the most satisfactory 
employees. 

Extreme groups. Another method 
used in validation studies is that of 
comparing attitude scores made by 
members of groups whose purpose is 
taken to imply that the members pos- 
sess the attitude under consideration in 
extreme form (9). Such a method has 
an advantage over those previously dis- 
cussed in that it is out of the area of test 
construction proper and attempts to 
match scale scores with an external cri- 
terion. It is, however, not without its 
drawbacks. Even supposing that the 
group members joined the group be- 
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cause of the motive named in the title 
of the attitude scale, they have undoubt- 
edly learned to make new responses 
since becoming members. Some of 
these responses are to repeat and write 
sentences like those in the attitude 
scale. Their repeating or agreeing to 
the sentences may be mediated, for 
example, by the diive of wanting to 
conform to the ,other members of the 
group and may actually misrepresent 
their own particular attitude. In any 
event they have learned to represent 
their attitude in concrete statements, 
and it would be hazardous to generalize 
from them to others who might take 
the scale and whose attitude may never 
have been led into explicit verbaliza- 
tion. This method, furthermore, has 


tended to leave out the middle of the 
behavior criterion range and probably 
also members of the extreme group on 
the attitude scale who have not shown 
any extreme behavior. Finally, the cri- 
terion is not quantitative or gradated. 
The method is rough at best. 


At times individuals whose overt 
behavior, sometimes quantified by rat- 
ing methods, is taken as evidence of an 
extreme position on the attitude contin- 
uum being considered are used rather 
than members of formal groups (10). 
Here again the validation is ex post 
facto. One is left to wonder whether 
the extreme behavior is extreme be- 
cause of the attitude in question or 
because of some other implicit response. 
Most of the above criticisms also apply. 

\Case histories. Another method 
which has been used to throw light on 
the validity of at least one attitude scale 
is that of having subjects who have 
taken a particular attitude scale write 
autobiographical case histories of the 
development of the attitude (15). The 
anonymous case histories are rated and 
the resulting scores correlated with 
those gained on the attitude scale. This 


method has the advantage of including 
the whole observed attitude and be- 
havior range and of yielding a quanti- 
tative and gradated score on both con- 
tinua. But it also reveals little about 
validity. For instead of determining 
whether the implicit responses elicited 
by the attitude items are the same as 
those elicited by other situations, this 
method really tests whether similar im- 
plicit responses are elicited by similar 
situations. The validator himself elicits 
similar responses in the testing and the 
supposed criterion situation. The test- 
ing situation is labelled “This is an 
inventory of your attitude toward X.” 
The other behavior situation is labelled 
“Write a history of your attitude toward 
X.” Small wonder that close, although 
not perfect, correspondence is found. 
The influence of attitude on behavior. 
There remain to be mentioned studies 
which, although not presented as valida- 
tion studies, have shown that differ- 
ences in behavior are found between 
different attitude groups (4,11). These 
researches have usually assumed the 
validity of the attitude measurement 
used and have gone on to subject the 
subjects to some laboratory behavior 
situation. This method, of course, has 
great advantages over those previously 
discussed. A concrete behavior situ- 
ation is used as the criterion and a 
measure of performance is usually ob- 
tained. Since such studies have, how- 
ever, not been designed to determine 
validity as such, several weaknesses in 
using them as evidence from which to 
estimate validity are apparent. Fre- 
quently only extreme attitude groups 
have been used in the other behavior 
situation leaving consequent doubt as 
to the actual degree of correlation be- 
tween attitude and other behavior. In 
addition, the experimenters have not 
always taken adequate precautions to 
insure that the attitude and behavior 
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situations were really separate in the 
subjects’ minds. If subjects are aware 
that their attitude is being evaluated in 
both situations, a spurious eliciting of 
the implicit responses of the testing 
situation in the behavior situation re- 
sults. When this happens, one would 
expect extreme attitude groups to differ 
in their behavior. Furthermore, these 
researches have sometimes presented 
the subjects with behavior situations 
involving intellectual and other abili- 
ties, individual differences in which 
may well obscure the functioning of 
attitude. 

In spite of these weaknesses such 
studies should have received more atten- 
tion from attitude testers, not because 
they seem to show that attitude scales 
have some validity, but because they 
indicate that the behavior observed 
certainly has nowhere near a one-to- 
one correspondence with attitude as 
measured. 


Tue ReseaRcH PLAN 


Rationale 


The present research is an attempt to 
utilize the last of the above validation 
techniques while eliminating the ques- 
tionable aspects of similar previous 


studies. The general outline of the 
study is as follows: Subjects whose 
scores on two attitude scales are known 
are introduced into a standardized be- 
havior situation designed to elicit the 
same attitudes and their performance 
measured. Subjects representing the 
entire observed range of attitude are 
included in the behavior situation. The 
attitude-testing situation and the other 
behavior situation are kept separate in 
the subjects’ minds. The behavior situ- 
ation, finally, does not depend on abili- 
ties which might differ from subject to 
subject. 

Specifically, the following. criteria are 


set up for selecting the attitudes to be 
investigated and the behavior situation 
with which attitude scores are to be 
correlated: 

1. The attitudes measured by the atti- 
tude scales must be those for which 
stimuli expected to elicit the attitudes 


‘ can be readily and realistically provided 


in a behavior situation. 

2. The subjects must be unaware of 
the connection between the attitude 
tests and the behavior situation and 
unaware that their attitude is being 
evaluated in the behavior situation. 

3. All subjects must be subjected to 
an identical behavior situation except 
for the experimental variation of certain 
stimuli. 

4- The behavioral situation must vary 
from experimental group to experi- 
mental group only in respect to stimuli 
relevant to the attitude measured by the 
attitude scales. 

5- The behavioral situation must not 
involve abilities which vary from indi- 
vidual to individual. 

6. The behavioral situation should 
have a minimum of objective cues for 
behavior to allow for maximum opera- 
tion of the attitudes involved. 

7. The behavioral situation should 
yield a quantitative and gradated meas- 
ure of performance. 

These criteria were established in 
order to reduce all bases of behavior 
other than attitude to an absolute mini- 
mum. This purpose, of .course, obvi- 
ated the possibility of a “real life” 
behavior situation. It was felt, how- 
ever, that a retreat to the laboratory 
provides a test of attitude scale validity 
relatively uncomplicated by motives 
other than the attitude in question. If 
anything, the validity of an attitude 
scale under controlled conditions should 
overestimate the validity of the same 
scale under the complex conditions of 
everyday life, since extraneous varia- 
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bility in environmental stimuli can be 
reduced to a minimum. It remains to 
be proved, furthermore, that there is 
any appreciable difference between the 
operation of a motive in the laboratory 
and its operation in normal life in cases 
where the subject is unaware that the 
motive is being evaluated. 

This last consideration and the first 
criterion above led to the selection of 
scales of attitude toward Negroes and 
Jews as the two scales to be investigated. 
It is clearly possible, by presenting 
members of these minority groups as 
other experimental subjects, to bring a 
subiect into contact with them without 
arousing his suspicion that his behavior 
toward them is to be evaluated. By 
employing a minority group member to 
act as a confederate, every subject can 
be brought into contact with the same 
member of the minority group who can 
behave in a more or less completely 
standardized fashion from subject to 
subject. 

The remaining problem was the 
selection of a behavior situation into 
which the experimental subject and the 
minority group confederate could be 
introduced. In line with the above cri- 
teria, this situation should maximize 
response to the confederate and mini- 
mize response to other factors in the 
situation. 

The situation chosen was one re- 
quiring the subject and the confed- 
erate to make oral judgments of the 
autokinetic phenomenon together. This 
phenomenon has been fully discussed 
elsewhere (12). In brief, it involves the 
apparent movement of a stationary 
point of light in a dark room. It ‘has 
been demonstrated that subjects, igno- 
rant of the subjective nature of the phe- 
nomenon, readily give judgments of 
the amplitude of movement of the 
light (12). It has further been found 
that, when. two people judge the extent 


’ 


of movement together orally, they tend 
strongly to agree in judgment (12). If 
one of these subjects is a confederate 
of the experimenter, the judgments of 
the real subject can be readily influ- 
enced (13). These facts led to the belief 
that oral judgments of the autokinetic 


phenomenon by each subject together , 


with a minority group confederate 
would be a suitable way in which to test 
behavior toward such a minority group 
member. The confederates, of course, 
would give predetermined judgments 
identical for all experimental subjects. 

It was anticipated that the presence 
of a Jewish or Negro confederate, the 
announcement by the Jewish confed- 
erate of his religious affiliation (as de- 
scribed later), and the statement by the 
experimenter that the purpose of the 
research was to investigate a possible 
group difference (also described later) 
would elicit the appropriate minority 
group attitude in the subjects. Assum- 
ing that the attitude was elicited, it was 
expected that it would influence  be- 
havior either in the direction of more 
agreement with the minority group 
confederate or less agreement with him. 
Other things being equal, it was rea- 
soned that prejudiced subjects would 
tend to disagree with the Jewish con- 
federate “in. order to show” a group 
difference and because they would not 
be personally attracted to a member of 
a group against whom they were preju- 
diced. On the other hand, they might 
tend to agree because of the stereotype 
of the Jew as above average in intelli- 
gence (3). Unprejudiced subjects, it 
was believed, would tend to agree with 
the Jewish confederate if they were 
actively anti-Semitic because of some 
kind of an implicit desire to demon- 
strate no group differences. If their 
unprejudiced attitude score represented 
merely an absence of prejudice, no 
greater than average tendency to agree 
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with the Jewish confederate would be 
expected. It was believed, therefore, 
that anti-Semitism on the average would 
possess more drive strength than lack 
of anti-Semitism, and so the over-all 
prediction for the subjects who were to 
judge with a Jewish confederate was 
that they would conform less closely to 
the confederate than subjects judging 
with a Gentile confederate. It was 
expected that this tendency would be 
modified somewhat by opinion that 
Jews are especially intelligent. 

The prediction for subjects who were 
to judge with the Negro confederate 
was exactly the same, except that the 
stereotype of the Negro as unintelli- 
gent (3) was expected to result in even 
less conformity to the Negro confed- 
erate than to the Jewish confederate. 

It would, of course, have been desir- 
able to make a more rigorous theoreti- 
cal deduction of the behavior expected 
in the laboratory situation. This was 
impossible for several reasons. In the 


first place, it is impossible to say where 


the neutral points (assuming there are 
any) on the scales of attitude lie; one 
does not know, for example, where 
anti-Semitism leaves off and not anti- 
Semitism begins. Furthermore, no esti- 
mate of the drive strength of the 
attitudes is available unless one makes 
the highly questionable assumption that 
extremeness of attitude and drive 
strength are highly and linearly: corre- 
lated. The improvement of : attitude 
scales to permit more rigorous deduc- 
tions of behavior is probably possible, 
but it was the purpose of this research 
to evaluate the validity of attitude scales 
as currently used. The need, if any, 
for improvement was seen to depend, in 
some measure, on the results of the 
research. 

The above predictions, as noted, in- 
cluded the phrase “other things being 
equal.” Although the situation selected 


was thought to be one in which a mini- 
mum of motives other than the par- 
ticular attitude in question would be 
elicited, it was anticipated that person- 
ality factors might possibly affect re- 
sponse to suggestion in the autokinetic 
situation. Subjects who were ascendant, 
for example, might resist acceptance of 
the judgments of even a liked confed- 
erate, while submissive subjects might 
agree with a hated confederate. Sub- 
jects who lacked self-confidence might 
be so unsure of their own judgments 
that they would follow anyone’s, while 
those who were self-confident might 
persistently stick to their own opinion. 
For this reason it was decided to secure 
a measure of various personality vari- 
ables by means of a personality inven- 
tory. The particular inventory selected 
was the Guilford-Martin Inventory of 
Factors GAMIN (12) for the followin 
reasons: Three of the factors, A rates 4 
ancy), I (self-confidence), and N 
(absence of nervous tenseness) ‘seemed 
reasonably to be related to the accept- 
ance of suggestion as indicated above; 
the inventory is based on factor analy- 
sis; and it is easily scored. 

It was realized that many clinical 
psychologists might prefer case studies 
of the subjects to the paper-and-pencil 
inventory approach. Surely, they might 
say, there is as little evidence for the 
validity of personality inventories as for 
attitude inventories. An inventory was 
nevertheless used because: (1) Time 
and personnel for thorough clinical 
studies or projective techniques were 
not available, (2) quantitative person- 
ality measures were needed, and (3) 
practical applications of the results of 
the study would most likely be limited 
to the same technique for evaluating 
both attitude and personality, ic., the 
inventory technique. 

It is possible that the behavior situ- 
ation outlined above may be rejected as 
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a proper criterion of validity for scales 
of prejudice. Here the usual question 
presents itself as to whether any one 
behavioral criterion can fairly be used 
to evaluate any test. There are count- 
less behavioral situations—why pay any 
particular attention to the results in just 
one of them? 

One answer to this question is that 
the laboratory situation here used is not 
just one of a lot of similar situations. 
It is way over on one end of a con- 
tinuum in that it is so simple and so 
comparatively free from environmental 

es for response. Presumably, if the 
attitudes are elicited, they should suffer 
relatively little from competing drives 
which the environment might elicit in 
a more complex situation. 

Even were the present research re- 
jected as a revealing test of attitude 
scale validity, much could conceivably 
be learned from it. The degree and 
nature of the relationship between atti- 
tude score and behavior and the rela- 
tionship of both of these to certain 


personality traits determined from this 
rudimentary social situation might fur- 
nish valuable clues for the application 
of these measurement techniques in 
attempting to predict more socially im- 
portant behavior. 


Summary of the Research Design 


Attitude scale administration. The 
attitude scales selected for this research 
were the Likert Scale of Attitude toward 
the Negro (6) and the sixteen most 
discriminating items from the Levin- 
son-Sanford scale of attitude toward 
Jews (5). These scales were selected 
since they are widely known and have 
been included in several important in- 
vestigations. They were administered 
to the 265 members of a class in intro- 
ductory psychology, representing ll 
college classes; at Yale University who 


were present on a particular day. The 
scales were administered by the instruc- 
tor as a class project and not by the 
experimenter, in order not to reveal the 
connection between the scale adminis- 
tration and the laboratory session. The 
scales were administered anonymously 
and later identified by the experimenter 
from personal data requested on the 
same form. Two identical forms ex- 
cept that the two scales were presented 
in different order were handed out 
randomly. (A comparison of mean 
scores on both scales for the two forms 
failed to show that the difference in 
order of presentation affected scores on 
the scales.) 

Selection of experimental subjects. 
Three groups of 50 subjects each were 
selected by means of a table of random 
numbers from the 265 individuals who 
had taken the attitude scales. The 
members of one group were to judge 
the autokinetic phenomenon in com- 
pany with a white “Gentile” confed- 
erate. Another group was to judge 
with a “Jewish” confederate; the third 
was to judge with a Negro confederate. 
All subjects were men. 

The laboratory situation: Apparatus. 
The laboratory set-up was similar to 
that used by Sherif (12). The appa- 
ratus consisted of a source of light five 
meters from the subject, and three 
switches: one for the experimenter, one 
for the confederate, and one for the 
subject. The light was that of a two- 
watt neon bulb showing through a hole 
one millimeter in diameter. The ex- 
perimenter’s switch turned the light on 
at the beginning of each trial. The 
subject’s switch turned the light off two 
seconds after it was pulled by means of 
a vacuum tube delay circuit. The 
confederate’s switch, which was exactly 
like the subject’s, was a dummy. An 
opaque curtain was stretched across the 
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room in front of the subject’s table so 
that, while the room was lighted, he 
could not see the apparatus or learn the 
distance of the light source from him. 
During the trials themselves, of course, 
the room was completely dark and the 
curtain drawn away. 

Confederates. ‘Two male students, 
not from Yale and unknown to any of 
the subjects, were employed as confed- 
erates. One was white, the other ob- 
viously a Negro in appearance. The 
white confederate acted as both “Gen- 
tile” and “Jewish”. The confederates 
were informed of the nature of the ex- 
periment and their role in it. They 
were required to memorize a series of 
50 judgments as follows: 7 78 7677 
8776786776787767787787 
677877678677678776778. 
(Seven was selected as the confederate’s 
average judgment because this distance 
fell near the center of the mecian judg- 
ments observed by Sherif in a similar 
laboratory set-up (12) without being so 
low as to prevent subjects tending to 
judge short distances from disagreeing 
noticeably with the confederate.) 

Other instructions to the confederate 
were these: 


." 

“Act throughout as a naive subject whozis 
quite unacquainted with me. Each time you 
are to report to the experiment you will be 
assigned a different name. This is to reduce 
the chance of two subjects realizing that 
they have been present at the experiment 
with the same person and communicating 


this fact.” (To the white confederate only: 
“You will also be told whether you are sup- 
posed to be Gentile or Jewish in advance of 
each session. Reply appropriately when 
asked about this.”) “If the subject has any 
difficulties such as not locating the light at 
once on the practice trial, pretend to have 
equal difficulty. Pull your switch about half 
the time right after the subject pulls his. 
The rest of the time try to pull your switch 
just before he does. Give your judgments 
without appearing either extremely confident 


or extremely doubtful. Try to act exactly the 
same with each subject.” 


The confederates were given several 
training sessions in ordeg_to make sure 
that they could through their 
roles properly and that they were both 
behaving as similarly to each other as 
possible. 

Procedure. The subjects came to the 
laboratory session one at a time. The 
experimenter met the subject and the 
confederate at the front door of the 
building in which the experiment was 
to be conducted. He greeted them both 
as strangers, introduced them, and 
escorted them to the experimental 
room. When they were seated behind 
their respective switches, they were 
given the following instructions: 


“This is an experiment in le group 
differences. Representatives of three groups 
are being run in this experiment: Gentiles, 
Jewish people, and Negroes. Nobody knows 
whether there is or is not a difference 
between these three groups in the judgment 
you are about to make. It’s the purpose of 
this experiment to find out.? Mr. (subjests= 
name), are you Jewish or Gentile, please? 
(Wait for answer.) Mr. ( te’s 
assumed name), are you Jewish or Gentile, 
please? (Last question omitted when using 
Negro confederate.) 

“The experiment is very simple. I shall 
turn off the large light, and the room will 
be dark. Then, with this switch here, I shall 
turn on a small point of red light down in 
the room. Shortly after I turn the light on 
it will start to move. You each have a switch 
in front of you. When the light starts to 


2 There were two reasons for presenting the 
experiment to the subjects in this way. One was 
to insure that the subjects were aware that the 
“Jewish” confederate was Jewish. The other, and 
more important, was to reduce the danger of 
communication between subjects. Since, in the 
normal course of events, subjects would not ex- 
pect to find many Negroes reporting for psycho- 
logical experiments, considerable speculation 
might have been aroused as to the fact that many 
of them had judged with a Negro. In an exveri- 
ment on group differences, on the other hand, 
Negro partners would be not unexpected. 
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move, pull the switch toward you. Soon 
after that the light will go out. After it 
goes out, I want you to tell me how far, in 
inches, you judge that the light moved, 
I, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12—whatever the case may be. 
Then, after you've given me your judgment, 
push your switch forward so we'll be ready 
for the next trial. 

“I'm going to write down the judgments 
you give me over here in the dark. So to 
help me keep it straight I’d like you to call 
out your judgments in the same order each 
time. Mr. (confederate), you're sitting on 
the outside here so you éall out first, then 


Mr. (subject), and I'll write them down over 
here.” 


After these instructions the room was 
darkened and the stimulus light shown 
once to make sure that the subject had 
it located. Fifty presentations of the 
light were then made and the subject's 
judgments recorded. 

When the curtain was again drawn 
and the room lighted, the experimenter 
announced that he would like to inter- 
view the subjects separately. After 
appearing to hesitate as to which sub- 
ject to interview first, he selected the 
real subject and excused the confed- 
erate. He then asked the subject the 
following questions: 


1. “Did you find it was easy or diffi- 


cult to judge the amount of 
movement ?” 


2. “Did you use 
method to make your judgments?” 


any particular 


an dim oe to have the confederate give 

judgment first on every trial instead of calling 
attention to the possibility of inter-subject influ- 
ence by asking them to take turns. It was 
thought, furthermore, that having the confederate 
report first would cause the subject to pay more 
attention to the confederate’s judgment. 

* These questions were selected not so much 
because of interest in specific answers to them but 
tw induce the subject to talk about his experience. 
It was hoped that he would indicate the degree 
to which he was influenced and possibly his 
reaction to the minority group membership of 
the confederate. Direct probing on these points 
was impossible because of the danger that com- 
munication between subjects would defeat the 
purposes of the study. 


3. “Since I’m running so many sub- 

jects, I’m running two at a time. 
Did the other subject hinder you 
in making accurate judgments, did 
he help you, or do you think you 
would have judged the same if you 
were here alone?” 
“Do you think we'll find a differ- 
ence in the ability to make this 
judgment between the groups 
we're examining?” 


The subject was asked not to discuss 
the experiment outside until the results 
were announced in class. He was then 
given the Guilford-Martin Inventory 
of Factors GAMIN to fill out and hand 
in to his instructor. The confederate 
was called in and the subject dismissed. 

After a short wait the confederate left 
the building by another exit to rejoin 
the experimenter and the next subject 
at the front door. 

How the deception worked. Since 
this research plan involved deceiving 
the subjects at several points, there was 
the possibility that some persons might 
“see through” the various deceptions. 
Because of the danger that communi- 
cation between subjects would defeat 
the purpose of the study, no probing as 
to the success of the subterfuges was 
done in the short interview of each 
subject after the laboratory session. 
Every effort was made during this 
interview, however, to make the sub- 
jects feel free to say anything about the 
experiment that they cared to. Several 
did express doubts about one aspect or 
other of the research. In addition, 
approximately 20 subjects were inter- 
viewed intensively after the entire re- 
search was completed. It is felt that 
the following conclusions may be 
drawn, with reasonable safety, from 
these sources: 

No subject saw the connection be- 
tween the supposedly anonymous atti- 
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tude scales which he had taken as a 
class project and the laboratory session. 

Only one subject had the suspicion 
that the confederate was not a genuine 
subject. This subject, however, said 
that he was suspicious of everything 
in any psychological experiment and 
had no convictions about any of his 
suspicions. 

Perhaps five per cent of the subjects 
were not convinced that the purpose of 
the laboratory session was to determine 
differences. between Gentiles, Jews, and 
Negroes. They generally had no alter- 
native explanation to offer, however, 
and most of the subjects who were 
interviewed intensively could not guess 
the true purpose of the experiment even 
after being told that the stated purpose 
was a deception. 

Three subjects, who were eventually 
discarded, became convinced during the 
course of the laboratory session that the 
light was not moving and stopped 
giving judgments. Other subjects (per- 
haps ten per cent of the sample) ex- 
pressed doubt that the light was moving 
on each and every trial, but continued 
to give judgments because they were 
not sure of their suspicion. 

No subject, as far as the experimenter 
could determine, reported to the lab- 
oratory session with any knowledge as 
to what the experiment was about other 
than that which the experimenter gave 
in the instructions. Few had even this 
amount of previous knowledge. 

In general, then, the various decep- 
tions involved in the procedure were 
highly successful. All but a very small 
percentage of the subjects were so naive 
as to the real purpose of the experiment 
as to make the laboratory situation 
an uncontaminated behavior situation. 
The subjects believed their sole respon- 
sibility was to perform a psychophysical 
task in company, as it accidentally came 


about, with a partner of one or another 
racial or religious group. 


REsuLts 
The Conformity Score 
The analysis of the results of the re- 


search required that a measure of con- 
formity to the confederate be selected. 
It was thought best, in the absence of a 
pertinent methodological study on this 
problem, to determine the subject’s 
average judgment and compare it with 
the confederate’s average judgment 
which was seven inches. It was de- 
cided to use the median of the subject’s 
judgments rather than the mean, since 
many subjects gave one or two extreme 
judgments as a result of losing sight of 
the light, becoming confused, etc. The 
subject’s score in the laboratory session 
was, therefore, taken to be the differ- 
ence between his median judgment and 
seven (the confederate’s mean and 
median) without regard to sign. If, 
for example, the subject’s median was 
5.2 inches, his conformity score would 
be 1.8. If his median was 8.1, his con- 
formity score would be 1.1. 


The Correspondence Between Attitude 
Score and Conformity 


Comparison of means. The mean 
conformity scores of the group of 50 
subjects judging with the white “Gen- 
tile” confederate and the group of 50 
judging with the “Jewish” confederate 
were first compared. It will be remem- 
bered that the “Gentile” and the “Jew” 
were one and the same confederate. 
The only difference between the situ- 
ation presented to those judging with 
the white “Gentile” and those judgin 
with the “Jew” was that this aabe 
erate labelled himself as “Gentile” to 
one group and as “Jewish” to the other. 
It was, as indicated above, expected that 
those judging with the “Jew” would 
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conform to the confederate’s judgment 
less than those judging with the “Gen- 
tile.” The actual results are opposite 
to expectation. The mean conformity 
score for those judging with the white 
“Gentile” is 2.198, for those judging 
with the “Jew” 1.684. In other words, 
those judging with the “Jew” agree 
with the confederate .5 inches more 
closely than those judging with the 
“Gentile.” This is a considerable dif- 
ference in view of the fact that those 
judging with the “Gentile” differ only 
2.198 inches from the confederate. A 
“tc” test of the difference between the 
groups shows that a difference of the 
observed magnitude would arise by 
chance only two times in 100. 

As an initial test of the relationship 
of attitude score to this shift toward the 
“Jewish” confederate, the group of sub- 
jects judging with the white “Gentile” 
and the group judging with the “Jew” 
were each split at the mean score (for 
all 150 experimental subjects) on the 
scale of attitude toward Jews, yielding 
four groups. Those above the mean 
attitude score will be called anti-Semitic, 
those below the mean, not anti-Semitic. 
The four groups are then as follows: 


1. Judging with white “Gentile”— 
not anti-Semitic 


. Judging with white “Gentile”— 
anti-Semitic 

. Judging with “Jew”—not anti- 
Semitic 

4- Judging with “Jew”—anti-Semitic 


The mean conformity score for these 
groups is presented in Table 1 along 
with an analysis of variance of the data. 
An inspection of these means indicates 
that those who are not anti-Semitic 
judge very much alike whether judging 
with the “Gentile” or with the “Jew.” 
Anti-Semitic subjects, however, con- 
form much more closely to the “Jewish” 


confederate than to the “Gentile”. In 
addition, the not anti-Semites conform 
more closely to the “Gentile” than do 
the anti-Semites while the opposite 
takes place in respect to the “Jewish” 
confederate. The variance between ex- 
perimental groups is significantly larger 
than the error variance at above the five 
per cent level, which finding has been 
mentioned above. The variance attrib- 


TABLE 1 


Mean ConForMiITY oF ANTI-SEMITIC AND 
Not Anti-Semitic Susyects JupcING 
WITH THE Wuite “GENTILE” 

AND WITH THE “Jew” 


JUDGING WITH JUDGING WITH 
Wurre “GENTILE” “Jew” 
¢ “ am il aummentanes ae 
N MEAN N MEAN 
Not anti-Semitic 26 1.9 24 2.0 
Anti-Semitic 24 2.5 26 1.4 





Total 50 2.2 50 1.7 


VARIANCE 
Groups 6.60 
Attitude I -00 
Groups X' Attitude 1 9-93 
Error 1.38 


Total 99 
Groups __ 
sd Error — 4-78 
Groups X Attitude 
Error 





= 7.20 


utable to attitude score is infinitesimal 
but the interaction between groups and 
attitude score is significant above the 
one per cent level. It may be asserted, 
with the probabilities indicated, that 
those who judge with the “Jew” agree 
with the confederate more than those 
who judge with the white “Gentile”, 
but that this effect depends on the atti- 
tude scores of the subjects making up 
such groups. 

Tests of the differences between 
specific means show the difference be- 
tween the conformity of anti-Semitic 
subjects in the,two groups to be signifi- 
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cant at the one per cent level, and the 
difference between the conformity of 
the anti-Semitic and not anti-Semitic 
subjects to the white “Gentile” confed- 
erate to be significant at the five per 
cent level. With these degrees of con- 
fidence, then, it may be said that anti- 
Semitic subjects conform more to a 
“Jewish” confederate than to a “Gen- 
tile” confederate, and less <u « “Gentile” 
confederate than do not 22ti-Semitic 
subjects. 

A similar comparison of those judg- 
ing with the white “Gentile” with those 
judging with the Negro confederate 
also reveals a difference in mean con- 
formity score. The mean for those 
judging with the Negro is 1.798 which 
is .4 inches nearer to the confederate 
than the 2.198 for those judging with 
the white “Gentile”. Here again the 
difference is in the ‘direction opposite to 
expectation. Although this difference 
is nearly as large as the difference be- 
tween those judging with the white 
“Gentile” and those judging with the 
“Jew”, a “t” test shows that a difference 
of this size is significant at only the 
i3 per cent level. 

In spite of the fact that this difference 
between those judging with the white 
“Gentile” and those judging with the 
Negro is of dubious significance, it is 
still in order to test the relationship 
between behavior in the autokinetic 
situation and score on the scale of atti- 
tude toward Negroes. This is especially 
true since the results of the comparison 
between those judging with the white 
“Gentile” and those judging with the 
“Jew” have shown that this behavior is 
grossly related to attitude score. As the 
initial test of the relationship of be- 
havior to the Negro attitude score, both 
groups were split at the mean score (for 
all 150 experimental subjects) on the 
scale of attitude toward Negroes, yield- 
ing four groups. Those above the mean 


attitude score will be called anui-Negro, 
those below the mean, not anti-Negro. 
The four groups are then as follows: 
1. Judging with white “Gentile”"— 
not anti-Negro 
2. Judging with white “Gentile”— 
anti-Negro 
3. Judging with Negro—not anti- 
Negro 
4- Judging with Negro—anti-Negro 


TABLE 2 


Mean ConFrorMity oF ANntI-Necro anp Nor 
Anti-Necro Susyects JUDGING WITH 
THE Wuirte “GENTILE” AND 
WITH THE NEGRO 


JupcING wITH 
NeEcro 


JUDGING WITH 
Wurre “GentiILe” 
t A 7 a 


N Mean 
Not anti- Negro 30 2.3 29 





N MEAN 
5 
2 


S. 
Anti-Negro 20 2.1 21 2. 


Total 50 2.2 50 1.8 


df. 


Groups 

Attitude 

Groups X Attitude 
Error 


Total 


The mean conformity scores for these 
groups and the corresponding analysis 
of variance ® are presented in Table 2. 
An inspection of these means shows 
that those who are anti-Negro judge 
very much alike, whether they judge 
with the white “Gentile” or with the 
Negro. Those who are not anti-Negro, 
however, conform more closely to the 
Negro confederate than to the white 
“Gentile” confederate. There is very 
little difference in degree of conformity 
to the white “Gentile” between those 


5 For this and succeeding analyses of variance 
the technique recommended by Snedecor (14) for 
dealing with tables containing disproportionate 
subclass numbers is used. 
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who are anti-Negro and those who are 
not, while in respect to the Negro con- 
federate those who are not anti-Negro 
conform more than those who are. 
Although both the variance due to 
groups and the variance due to the 
interaction between groups and attitude 
score are considerably larger than the 
error variance, neither is significantly 
larger at even the five per cent level. 
Tests of the differences between specific 
means show that the difference between 
the conformity of not anti-Negro sub- 
jects judging with the white “Gentile” 
and not anti-Negro subjects judging 
with the Negro is significant at the five 


Jews correlated with conformity to the 
“Jewish” confederate only —.149; scores 
on the scale of attitude toward Negroes 
correlated with conformity to the 
Negro confederate only +.108. Insofar 
as the present behavior situation is 
accepted as a criterion and insofar as 
by validity is meant a significant linear 
correlation with behavior, the attitude 
scales used in this study have little or 
none of this desirable quality. 


The Relationship Between Personality 
and Conformity Scores 


The fact that the attitude scores show 
very low correlations with conformity 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND PersonaLity Factor Scores For ALL 150 Susyecis 


Atr. (Necro) 


Att. (Jewish) + .593 
Att. (Negro) 

A 

I 


per cent level. It may therefore be 
tentatively asserted that those who are 
not anti-Negro conform more closely 
to a Negro than to a white “Gentile” 
confederate. 

Correlations. Scores on the scales of 
attitude toward Jews and Negroes were 
first correlated with behavior for those 
subjects judging with the white “Gen- 
tile” confederate. The product-moment 
coeficient for the scale of attitude 
toward Jews was +-.056 while the scale 
of attitude toward Negroes correlated 
—.008. As expected, scores on these 
attitude scales seem to be unrelated to 
behavior toward a white “Gentile”. 

Very little increase in these coefh- 
cients is noted, however, when the scale 
scores are used to predict behavior 
toward the appropriate confederate. 
Scores on the scale of attitude toward 


A I N 


+.157 +.012 —.078 
+ .020 —.047 —.110 


+ -533 +.121 
+.583 


scores in the behavior situation may 
lead to the hypothesis that personality 
factors elicited in the behavior situation 
are obscuring the functioning of atti- 
tude. It was with this in mind that 
each subject had been asked to fill out 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Fac- 
tors GAMIN following his participa- 
tion in the laboratory session. The 
three personality factors measured by 
this inventory which were thought to be 
possibly related to conformity in the 
behavior situation are defined (7) as 
follows: 


A—ascendancy in social situations as 
opposed to  submissiveness; 
leadership qualities 

I—lack of inferiority feelings; self- 
confidence 

N—lack of nervous tenseness and 
irritability 
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Before presenting results pertaining 
to the relationsHip of these factors to 
behavior in the autokinetic situation, it 
may be of interest to examine the inter- 
correlations between the attitude and 
personality factor scores. Table 3 con- 
tains these inter-correlations for the 
sample of 150 cases. 

It will be noted that attitude toward 
the Jew and attitude toward the Negro 
are rather highly correlated, the coefh- 
cient being significant far above the one 
per cent level. Neither of these attitude 


with the behavior displayed.* Table 4 
gives these uct-moment correlation 
coefficients for each experimental group 
along with the correlations between 
attitude and conformity scores pre- 
viously presented. The bottom line of 
the table presents the multiple correla- 
tion between the four variables used 
and the behavior score. 

For samples of 50 cases not one of the 
obtained correlations is significant even 
at the 5 per cent level. There is only 
one suggestion of a consistent relation- 


TABLE 4 


CorRELATION OF CONFORMITY WITH ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY SCORES FOR THE 
Tureet Experimentat Groups 


Susyects Jupcinc 
Wrra Ware “GentiLe” 


N=s50 
+.056 
—.008 
+.260 
+ .037 
—.215 

-402 


Attitude toward Jews 
Attitude toward Negroes 
Ascendancy 
Self-confidence 

Absence of nervousness 
Multiple R 


scores, however, is significantly -corre- 
lated, even at the five per cent level, 
with any of the personality factors. 
The correlations between the various 
personality factors vary somewhat from 
those reported by Martin. Particularly 
different is the correlation between A 
and N, +.121, compared to his +.32 
on 200 university students and +.44 on 
782 aviation students. In this connec- 
tion, however, it must be remembered 
that the present sample is a more re- 
stricted sample than either of the two 
mentioned in that it is an entirely male 
college sample. 

A possible indication of whether per- 
sonality factors elicited in the behavior 
situation are obscuring the functioning 
of attitude would be the correlation of 
scores on the various personality factors 


‘tical analysis impossible. 


Susyects JupGiInc 
Wirn “Jew” Wirn Necro 
N=50 N=50 
—. 149 — 
sy .108 
+.159 +124 
+.075 .189 
—223 328 
+353 +355 


Susyects JUDGING 


ship in the table. This is the moderate 
negative relationship between absence 
of nervous tension and conformity. 
Or, to unscramble these double nega- 


*It would have been most advantageous to 
test simultaneously the relationship of all three 
personality factors and the attitude measures to 
behavior in the autokinetic situation by means 
vf an analysis of variance of a factorial design. 
Such a method would have allowed evaluation 
ot the primary effects of all the inventory scores 
and of the interactions between them. This was 
impossible since the subjects had been selected at 
random in order to be able to generalize about 
the correlation between attitude and behavior 
rather than in a factorial design of all possible 
attitude and personality combinations. This 
meant that many of the cells in a complete fac- 
torial design would have been vacant and statis- 
In view of the results 
of the present study it would seem highly desir- 
able to repeat it using a factorial design in order 
to clarify the nature of the interactions between 
attitude and personality factors in the prediction 
of behavior. 
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tives, there is a suggestion that the less 
nervous the subject (on this inventory) 
the more he conforms, regardless of the 
racial or religious designation of the 
confederate. 

The results to this point may be 
summed up quite sation Neither of 
the attitude scores and none of the per- 
sonality factors is significantly corre- 
ised hh Uchevior int any ef tee three 
experimental groups. There is a slight 
indication that nervous tenseness and 
conformity are inversely related. 

Even to one who maliciously ex- 
pected that the attitude scales used 


the scale used had been available, the 
division into anti-Semitic and not anti- 
Semitic could have been made on a 
rational basis. Since this was lacking, 
the subjects were divided at the mean 
attitude score for all subjects in all 
groups. Table 5 presents the correla- 
tions between attitude score and be- 
havior and between the personality 
scores and behavior for anti-Semitic and 
not anti-Semitic subjects separately. 
The corresponding correlations for the 
whole group are repeated for purposes 
of comparison. 

Within both groups the correlation of 


iAaLSE 5 


Correcation or Conformity wit Atrirupe aNp Personatity Scores ror AnTI-SEMiIric, 
Nor Antt-Semitic, ano Aut Susysects Jupcine with THe “Jew” 


Tora. Group 


N=50 
Attitude toward Jews —.149 
+.159 
I + .075 
N —.223 
Multiple R -353 


would not prove their validity, such a 
paucity of positive results is somewhat 
disconcerting. Is this the sum total of 
the contribution that attitude and per- 
sonality testing can contribute to the 
prediction of social behavior albeit the 
behavior is a little out of the ord.uvary 
run of things? The results to be pre- 
sented indicate that the answer to this 
question is in the negative. 

The hypothesis suggested itself that 
prejudiced and unprejudiced people (as 
judged by the attitude scales used) 
sight differ in behavior in the situation 
uncer consideration but differ in such 
a way as to obscure the effects when 
both were considered together. In order 
to test this possibility the 50 subjects 
who had judged with the “Jewish” con- 
federate were divided into two groups. 
If information on the neutral point on 


AN rGemin Wor AwisSariin 
Susyects Sunyects 


N=26 N=24 


+ .247 +.277 
+.481 —.024 
—, 101 +.328 
~~. 404 ——.054 

71 .607 


attitude score with behavior is positive 
while for the whole group it is nega- 
tive. Although none of these three 
coefficients is significant, they suggest 
that the relationship between scores on 
this attitude scale and the present be- 
havior may not be linear. The effects 
in respect to the personality variables is 
more pronounced. Ascendancy score 
correlates +-.481 (significant at 5 per 
cent level) with behavior for an#i- 
Semitic subjects and practically zero 
for not anti-Semitic subjects. Also for 
the anti-Semitic group lack of nervous 
tenseness correlates —.404 (significant 
at § per cent level) with behavior and 
only —.054 for the not anti-Semitic 
group. On the other hand self-confi- 
dence correlates +.328 (not significant) 
with behavior for the less prejudiced 


and —.ro1 for the more prejudiced, » 
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Most surprising, perhaps, are the mul- 
tiple correlations of .711 and .607 (both 
significant) for the groups separately 
whereas combined they yield a lower 
and insignificant .353. 

On the basis of these results, the 50 
subjects who judged with the Negro 
confederate were divided into two 
groups at the mean on the scale of atti- 
tude toward the Negro. Table 6 pre- 
sents the results. 


Comparison of Judging with a “Negro” 
and with a “Jew” 

These results parallel the results in 

the group judging with the “Jew”. 


The similerities will first be listed: 


the mean attitude score changes the sign of 
2. In both instances splitting the 
reveals a moderate correlation between 


TABLE 6 


Corre.ation or Coroamiry wirn Attirups anv Personatrry Scones ror AntTi-iNsunv, 


Not ANTI-iNeGRO, AnY ALL Suspects Jupcixe With 3455 


Torat Gaoup 


N=s50 
Attitude toward Neg-oes +.108 
A .124 


I —.189 
—.328 
+355 


N 
Multiple R 


Attitude score correlates —.270 (signifi- 
cant at 5 per cent level) for the less 
prejudiced subjects and only —.o69 for 
the more prejudiced, and these compare 
to a +.108 when the groups are com- 
bined. The three personality factor 
scores all show a substantial correlation 
with behavior for one of the ps but 
not the other. The mais ands 
tions for the two groups are 629 and 
613 (both significant) whereas before 
separation R was only .355. 

The comparison of this table for the 
subjects judging with the Negro with 
the table for subjects judging with the 
“Jew” is striking. In many respects one 
is the mirror image of the other in that 
the effects are reversed. 


Necro 


Nor Anrti-Necro 
Susyects 


Anti-Ngoro 
Susyscts 
N=21 
—.069 
—.010 
—.413 
—.518 

.629 


The differences between the groups are 
also impressive: 

1. For all subjects judging with the “Jew”, 
the relationship between prejudice and con- 
formity is negative, but for the groups as 
separated it is positive. For all subjects judg- 
ing with the Negro the relationship between 
prejudice and conformity is positive, but for 
the groups as separated it is negative. 

2. It is the anti-Semitic subjects that show 
a sizable correlation between ascendancy and 
behavior while it is the mot anti-Negro sub- 
jects who show this relationship. Further. 
more, the correlation for the anti-Semites is 
positive, for the not arti-Negro subjects it is 
negative. 

3. It is the mot anti-Semitic subjects that 
reveal a moderate correlation between self- 
confidence and behavior while it is the enai- 
Negro subjects who show this effect. Fur- 
thermore, the relationship for the sof enti- 
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who are anti-Negro and those who are 
not, while in respect to the Negro con- 
federate those who are not anti-Negro 
conform more than those who are. 
Although both the variance due to 
groups and the variance due to the 
interaction between groups and attitude 
score are considerably larger than the 
error variance, neither is significantly 
larger at even the five per cent level. 
Tests of the differences between specific 
means show that the difference between 
the conformity of sot anti-Negro sub- 
jects judging with the white “Gentile” 
and not anti-Negro subjects judging 
with the Negro is significant at the five 


Jews correlated with conformity to the 
“Jewish” confederate only —.149; scores 
on the scale of attitude toward Negroes 
correlated with conformity to the 
Negro confederate only +-.108. Insofar 
as the present behavior situation is 
accepted as a criterion and insofar as 
by validity is meant a significant linear 
correlation with behavior, the attitude 
scales used in this study have little or 
none of this desirable quality. 


The Relationship Between 


and Conformity Scores 


Personality 


The fact that the attitude scores show 
very low correlations with conformity 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND PEersoNALITY Factor Scores For ALI 


Atr. (Necro) 


Att. (Jewish) + .593 


Att. (Negro) 
A 
I 


per cent level. -It may therefore be 
tentatively asserted that those who are 
not anti-Negro conform more closely 
to a Negro than to a white “Gentile” 
confederate. 

Correlations. Scores on the scales of 
attitude toward Jews and Negroes were 
first correlated with behavior for those 
subjects judging with the white “Gen- 
tile” confederate. The product-moment 
coeficient for the scale of attitude 
toward Jews was +.056 while the scale 
of attitude toward Negroes correlated 
—.008. As expected, scores on these 
attitude scales seem to be unrelated to 
behavior toward a white “Gentile”. 

Very little increase in these coefh- 
cients is noted, however, when the scale 
scores are used to predict behavior 
toward the appropriate confederate. 
Scores on the scale of attitude toward 


+ .157 
+ .020 


150 SuByecis 


A I N 
+.012 
—.047 
+ -533 


—.078 
—.110 
+.121 
+.583 


scores in the behavior situation may 
lead to the hypothesis that personality 
factors elicited in the behavior situation 
are obscuring the functioning of atti- 
tude. It was with this in mind that 
each subject had been asked to fill out 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Fac- 
tors GAMIN following his participa- 
tion in the laboratory session. The 
three personality factors measured by 
this inventory which were thought to be 
possibly related to conformity in the 
behavior situation are defined (7) as 
follows: 


A—ascendancy in social situations as 
opposed to  submissiveness; 
leadership qualities 

I—lack of inferiority feelings; self- 
confidence 

N—lack of nervous tenseness and 
irritability 
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Before presenting results pertaining 
to the relationship of these factors to 
behavior in the autokinetic situation, it 
may be of interest to examine the inter- 
correlations between the attitude and 
personality factor scores. Table 3 con- 
tains these inter-correlations for the 
sample of 150 cases. 

It will be noted that attitude toward 
the Jew and attitude toward the Negro 
are rather highly correlated, the coefh- 
cient being significant far above the one 
per cent level. Neither of these attitude 


with the behavior displayed.® Table 4 
gives these product-moment correlation 
coefficients for each experimental group 
along with the correlations between 
attitude and conformity scores pre- 
viously presented. The bottom line of 
the table presents the multiple correla- 
tion between the four variables used 
and the behavior score. 

For samples of 50 cases not one of the 
obtained correlations is significant even 
at the 5 per cent level. There is only 
one suggestion of a consistent relation- 


TABLE 4 


CoRRELATION OF CONFORMITY WITH ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY SCORES FOR THE 
TuHree ExpPerIMENTAL GROUPS 


SuByJEcTs JUDGING 
Wira Wuire “GeEnTILe” 


N=50 
Attitude toward Jews .056 
Attitude toward Negroes .008 
Ascendancy . 260 
Self-confidence .037 
Absence of nervousness —. 215 
Multiple R . 402 


scores, however, is significantly corre- 
lated, even at the five per cent level, 
with any of the personality factors. 
The correlations between the various 
personality factors vary somewhat from 
those reported by Martin. Particularly 
different is the correlation between A 
and N, +.121, compared to his +.32 
on 200 university students and +.44 on 
782 aviation students. In this connec- 
tion, however, it must be remembered 
that the present sample is a more re- 
stricted sample than either of the two 
mentioned in that it is an entirely male 
college sample. 

A possible indication of whether per- 
sonality factors elicited in the behavior 
situation are obscuring the functioning 
of attitude would be the correlation of 


scores on the various personality factors 


SuBJECTs JUDGING 
Witn “Jew” 


SuByEcTs JUDGING 
With Necro 
N=50 
—.149 am 
sane +.108 
+.159 —.124 
+ .075 —.189 
— 1223 - 328 
-353 -355 


N=so0 


ship in the table. This is the moderate 
negative relationship between absence 
of nervous tension and conformity. 
Or, to unscramble these double nega- 


®It would have been most advantageous to 
test simultaneously the relationship of all three 
personality factors and the attitude measures to 
behavior in the autokinetic situation by means 
vf an analysis of variance of a factorial design. 
Such a method would have allowed evaluation 
ot the primary effects of all the inventory scores 
and of the interactions between them. This was 
impossible since the subjects had been selected at 
random in order to be able to generalize about 
the correlation between attitude and behavior 
rather than in a factorial design of all possible 
attitude and personality combinations. This 
meant that many of the cells in a complete fac- 
torial design would have been vacant and statis- 
tical analysis impossible. In view of the results 
of the present study it would seem highly desir- 
able to repeat it using a factorial design in order 
to clarify the nature of the interactions between 
attitude and personality factors in the prediction 
of behavior. 
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tives, there is a suggestion that the less 
nervous the subject (on this inventory) 
the more he conforms, regardless of the 
racial or religious designation of the 
confederate. 

The results to this point may be 
summed up quite readily: Neither of 
the attitude scores and none of the per- 
sonality factors is significantly corre- 
lated with behavior in any of the three 
experimental groups. There is a slight 
indication that nervous tenseness and 
conformity are inversely related. 

Even to one who maliciously ex- 
pected that the attitude scales used 


TABI 


the scale used had been available, the 
division into anti-Semitic and not anti- 
Semitic could have been made on a 
rational basis. Since this was lacking, 
the subjects were divided at the mean 
attitude score for all subjects in all 
groups. Table 5 presents the correla- 
tions between attitude score and be- 
havior and between the_ personality 
scores and behavior for anti-Semitic and 
not anti-Semitic subjects separately. 
The corresponding correlations for the 
whole group are repeated for purposes 
of comparison. 

Within both groups the correlation of 


EE § 


CorRELATION OF CONFORMITY WITH ATTITUDE AND Personaity Scores For ANTI-SEMITIC, 
Not AntTI-SeMITic, AND ALL SuByJECTs JUDGING WITH THE “JEW” 


Tora Group 


N=50 


Attitude toward Jews —.149 
A +.159 
I + .075 
N —.223 
Multiple R +353 


would not prove their validity, such a 
paucity of positive results is somewhat 
disconcerting. Is this the sum total of 
the contribution that attitude and per- 
sonality testing can contribute to the 
prediction of social behavior albeit the 
behavior is a little out of the ordinary 
run of things? The results to be pre- 
sented indicate that the answer to this 
question is in the negative. 

The hypothesis suggested itself that 
prejudiced and unprejudiced people (2: 
judged by the attitude scales used) 
might differ in behavior in the situation 
under consideration but differ in such 
a way as to obscure the effects when 
both were considered together. In order 
to test this possibility the 50 subjects 
who had judged with the “Jewish” con- 
federate were divided into two groups. 
If information on the neutral point on 


Not Anti-SEMITic 
SuBJECTS 


AnTI-SEMITIC 
SuByJEcTS 
N=26 
+ .247 + .277 
+.481 —.024 
—.101 + .328 
—.404 —.054 

+711 -607 


N=24 


attitude score with behavior is positive 
while for the whole group it is nega- 
tive. Although none of these three 
coefficients is significant, they suggest 
that the relationship between scores on 
this attitude scale and the present be- 
havior may not be linear. The effects 
in respect to the personality variables is 
more pronounced. Ascendancy score 
correiates +.481 (significant at 5 per 
cent level) with behavior for anti- 
Semitic subjects and practically zero 
for not anti-Semitic subjects. Also for 
the anti-Semitic group lack of nervous 
tenseness correlates —.404 (significant 
at 5 per cent level) with behavior and 
only —.054 for the not anti-Semitic 
group. On the other hand self-confi- 
dence correlates +-.328 (not significant) 
with behavior for the less prejudiced 
and —.10r for the more prejudiced. 
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Most surprising, perhaps, are the mul- 
tiple correlations of .711 and .607 (both 
significant) for the groups separately 
whereas combined they yield a lower 
and insignificant .353. 

On the basis of these results, the 50 
subjects who judged with the Negro 
confederate were divided into two 
groups at the mean on the scale of atti- 
tude toward the Negro. Table 6 pre- 
sents the results. 


Comparison of Judging with a “Negro” 
and with a “Jew” 


These results parallel the results in 
the group judging with the “Jew”. 


The similarities will first be listed: 


t. In both instances splitting the group at 
the mean attitude score changes the sign of 
the correlation between attitude and behavior. 

2. In both instances splitting the group 
reveals a moderate correlation between each 
of the three personality factors and behavior 
for one part of the group but not for the 
other. 

3. In both instances it is the prejudiced 
group that shows a fairly high correlation 
between lack of nervous tenseness and con- 
formity while the unprejudiced group re- 
veals a very low correlation between these 
scores. 

4. In both instances splitting the group 
produces two significant multiple correlation 
coefficients instead of one lower insignificant 
one, 


TABLE 6 


CorRELATION OF CONFORMITY WITH ATTITUDE AND Personatity Scores ror ANnrti-Necro, 
Nor Anti-Necro, anp ALi Susyects JuDGING WITH THE NEGRO 


Tora Group 


N=50 
Attitude toward Negroes +.108 
A —.124 
I —.189 
N —.328 
Multiple R -355 


Attitude score correlates —.370 (signifi- 
cant at 5 per cent level) for the less 
prejudiced subjects and only —.o69 for 
the more prejudiced, and these compare 
to a +.108 when the groups are com- 
bined. The three personality factor 
scores all show a substantial correlation 
with behavior for one of the groups but 
not the other. The multiple correla- 
tions for the two groups are .629 and 
613 (both significant) whereas before 
separation R was only .355. 

The comparison of this table for the 
subjects judging with the Negro with 
the table for subjects judging with the 
“Jew” is striking. In many respects one 
is the mirror image of the other in that 
the effects are reversed. 


Nor Anti-NEecrRo 
SuByEcTs 


AnTI-NEGRO 
SuBJECTs 
N=2!1 
—.069 
—.o10 —.340 
—.413 —.050 
—.518 + .009 

.629 -613 


N=29 


—.370 


The differences between the groups are 
also impressive: 

1. For all subjects judging with the “Jew”, 
the relationship between prejudice and con- 
formity is negative, but for the groups as 
separated it is positive. For all subjects judg- 
ing with the Negro the relationship between 
prejudice and conformity is positive, but for 
the groups as separated it is negative. 


2. It is the anti-Semitic subjects that show 
a sizable correlation between ascendancy and 
behavior while it is the mot anti-Negro sub- 
jects who show this relationship. Further- 
more, the correlation for the anti-Semites is 
positive, for the not anti-Negro subjects it is 
negative. 

3. It is the mot anti-Semitic subjects that 
reveal a moderate correlation between self- 
confidence and behavior while it is the ant- 
Negro subjects who show this effect. Fur- 
thermore, the relationship for the not anti- 
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Semites is positive, for the anti-Negro subjects 
it is negative. 


Other comparisons may be made by 
dividing the group of subjects judging 
with the white “Gentile” confederate at 
the mean score on the scale of Jewish 
attitude. Table 7 gives the resulting 
correlations. In this group, as in the 
others, splitting the group reverses the 
sign of the correlation of attitude score 
with behavior, has a pronounced effect 
on the correlations of personality scores 
with behavior, and enhances the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients. It may 
be noted that the part of the group 


There are also certain differences: 

1. The correlation between attitude score 
and behavior is negative for those judging 
with the “Gentile”, positive for those judging 
with the “Jew”. 

2. For those judging with the “Gentile” it 
is the not anti-Semites who show a positive 
correlation between ascendancy and behavior 
while it is the anti-Semites who reveal this 
effect for those judging with the “Jew”. 


Discussion 


Early in this paper it was predicted 
that the subjects who judged with the 
“Jewish” confederate and the subjects 
who judged with the Negro confederate 
would conform less to the confederate 


TABLE 7 


CoRRELATION OF CONFORMITY WITH ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY ScoRES FOR ANTI-SEMITIC, 
Nor AntTI-SEMITic, AND ALL SusBjEcTs JUDGING WITH ‘THE Wuite “GENTILE” 


Tora, Group 


N=s50 


Attitude toward Jews + .056 
A + .260 
I + .037 
N —.215 
Multiple R . 402 


showing the greater relationship be- 
tween nervous tenseness score and be- 
havior is, for the third time, above the 
mean in prejudice. 

When the results for this group are 
compared with those for the subjects 
judging with the same confederate 
when he was labelled as “Jewish”, the 
following similarities, in addition to 
those just mentioned, appear: 

1. The correlation between attitude score 
and behavior is higher for the parts of the 
groups than for the whole groups. In addi 
tion, both the anti-Semitic and the not anti 
Semitic subjects reveal about equal correla 
tions in comparison with each other in both 
groups. 

2. In both groups the not anti-Semitic sub 
jects show a moderate positive correlation 


between self-confidence and behavior, but the 
anti-Semitic subjects do not. 


Nor Ant1-SEMITic 
SuBJECTS 
N=26 


$37 
+.512 
+ .407 
+ .058 

-613 


AntT1-SEMITIC 
SuBJECTs 

N=24 
—.301 
+ .136 
=. 877 
—.369 

-589 


than those who judged with the white 


“Gentile”. These predictions were ad- 
mittedly made on inadequate grounds, 
but it is quite possible that many psy- 
chologists would have found them 
plausible. The predictions turned out 
to be in error—so much so that the 
results were opposite to them. After 
the fact it is not difficult to conceive 
hypotheses as to why there should be 
greater conformity to the minority 
group confederates. One might gen- 
eralize to other situations and other 
subjects and hypothesize that people 
overcompensate for their prejudices and 
lean over backwards to conform to 
minority group members in social situ- 
ations. Or one might concentrate on 
the subjects and situation actually used. 
Yale men are tought to be polite and 
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not to show their prejudices; they 
might be especially prone to obey these 
dictates when confronted with a minor- 
ity group member and told, in his hear- 
ing, that the experiment was a test of 
possible group differences. This hy- 
pothesis, however, would be hard put 
to explain the fact that anti-Semitic 
subjects conformed less to the “Gentile” 
confederate. It could include this fact 
if one could believe that explicit or 
implicit responses like the following 
went on: The prejudiced subject when 
confronted by the “Gentile” thinks, “If 
I agree with him, that will make Gen- 
tiles alike in this judgment and enhance 
any possible differences from Jews. 
Therefore if I agree I will seem to be 
prejudiced. So I will disagree.” Only 
further research will show how specific 
this conformity to minority group 
members is to this particular situation. 

No matter which of the above iy- 
potheses one favors it lends to the sup- 
position that conformity should be 
related to the degree of prejudice shown 
by the attitude scales. This, in fact, was 
the main hypothesis that the research 
set out to test. Here another difficulty 
is encountered. It was the more preju- 
diced subjects who were mainly respon- 
sible for the greater conformity to the 
“Jewish” confederate while the less 
prejudiced subjects accounted for most 
of the conformity to the Negro confed- 
erate. One might try to explain this 
result in the following way. People 
who are prejudiced against Jews may 
have the stereotype of the Jew as intelli- 
gent, feel insecure about competing with 
him in an intellectual situation, and con- 
form; people prejudiced against Negroes 
may have the stereotype of the Negro as 
unintelligent, feel secure about compet- 
ing with him in an intellectual situation 
and feel no urge to conform. Those 
who are less prejudiced toward the Jew 
may feel that no apologies are necessary 


to him in an intellectual situation where 
he has shown he can hold his own and, 
therefore, feel no need to conform; 
those who are not prejudiced toward 
the Negro may, by conforming to him, 
be attempting to show that they do not 
consider him intellectually inferior. 
No matter what the truth or falsity of 
these conjectures may turn out to be, 
the results indicate that generalizing 
along the whole range of attitude is 
hazardous in the extreme. 

In returning more directly to the im- 
plications of the results for attitude 
scale validity the following remarks 
may be made. The attempt to predict 
behavior in terms of a linear correlation 
throughout the observed range of atti- 
tude from score on the attitude scales 
was a dismal failure. In these terms, 
the attitude scales did not prove to be 
anything but completely invalid. This 
lack of validity could result because the 
attitude scales were poor. They were, 
for example, certainly not uni-dimen- 
sional. Or it could result because the 
behavior situation did not elicit the 
attitudes. This latter possible hypothe- 
sis is refuted by the results’ obtained 
from splitting the various experimental 
groups on attitude score. More likely, 
however, is some alternative explana- 
tion. A suggestion is this: An attitude 
is never elicited alone. The situation 
may elicit other drives such as person- 
ality traits or the attitude may elicit 
other drives. The resulting behavior 
represents a complex interaction of 
these various drives so that even a true 
measure of one of the drives would 
show little obvious relationship to be- 
havior. The results obtained by divid- 
ing the various experimental groups on 
the basis of attitude score support this 
hypothesis and are convincing evidence 
that the attitude scales used are appre- 
ciably valid. They are valid in the 
sense that the more homogeneous a 
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group of subjects is in respect to attitude 
score, the more predictable the subjects’ 
behavior will be on the basis of per- 
sonality scores. It would be possible to 
devise hypotheses to fit the various 
effects noted in the data. One of these, 
for example, might be that anti-Semitic 
subjects, when confronted with a Jew 
in a social situation, will conform to 
him more than not anti-Semitic sub- 
jects and that among anti-Semitic sub- 
jects even greater conformity will be 
observed among those low in ascend- 
ancy. It is felt, however, that since the 
number of cases involved in some of the 
comparisons is small and since some of 
the comparisons were made after the 
fact rather than planned before the 
experiment, such specific hypotheses 
might be considerably in error. 

One of these specific hypotheses, how- 
ever, is consistently supported in all 
three experimental groups and may, 
therefore, be tentatively stated. It is 
based on the correlations between 
absence of nervous tenseness and con- 
formity in the six groups resulting from 
dividing each of the three experimental 
groups at the mean attitude score. For 
the three sub-groups composed of less 
prejudiced subjects these correlations 
are: —.054, +.009, and —-.058; for the 
three rore prejudiced sub-groups the 
correlations are: —.404, and 
—.269. This consistency in the direc- 
tion of the relationship is obtained in 
spite of the reversal of the signs of most 
of the other effects. These data give 
rise to the hypothesis that when an ex- 
treme minority group prejudice is 
elicited the personality characteristics 
of nervous tenseness (as the inventory 
used labels them) are also elicited, and 
are related to the ensuing behavior. 
The less tense a person is, the less he 
will publicly differ from the minority 
group member. 


—.518, 


Although the data are not convincing 
of many such specific hypotheses, they 
do strongly suggest a more general con- 
clusion. This is that the relationship 
between attitude and personality fac- 
tors on the one hand and behavior on 
the other is not at all constant for dif- 
ferent degrees of attitude. The indi- 
vidual’s attitude determines his position 
in respect to the situation. His be- 
havior, however, will be more com- 
pletely determined by other personality 
factors. The personality factors which 
will be involved, however, depend 
upon his position in the situation re- 
sulting from his attitude as will the 
direction in which some of the person- 
ality factors will operate. Such a for- 
mulation indicates that the prediction 
of behavior may be a relatively complex 
task. The magnitude of the multiple 
correlations in all six sub-groups (about 
60), however, indicates that consider- 
able success may be achieved. It indi- 
cates also that more attention should 
be paid to the nature of the interaction 
of personality traits in producing be- 
havior and that perhaps less need be 
paid to multiplying and refining per- 
sonality and attitude measures. 

Little specific comment has yet been 
made as to the personality inventory 
used in this study. In general the factor 
scores predicted behavior surprisingly 
well after attitude was somewhat con- 
trolled by the technique of dividing the 
groups. It is interesting that, although 
the ascendancy and _ self-confidence 
scores correlated +-.533 with each other 
for all subjects, they were differentiated 
from each other in their relationship to 
behavior in various sub-groups. This 
is some evidence that the manipulation 
of check marks representing “purely 
verbal” responses by factor analysis 
methods has relevance to quite different 
behavior. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. One hundred fifty male subjects, 
whose scores on supposedly anonymous 
inventories of attitude toward Jews and 
Negroes were known, participated indi- 
vidually in making oral judgments of 
the autokinetic phenomenon, each i 
company with a confederate of the ex- 
perimenter. Fifty of these subjects 
were assigned at random to judge with 
a confederate designated as “Gentile”; 
another fifty were assigned to judge 
with the same confederate who was 
designated as “Jewish”; the remaining 
fifty judged with a Negro confederate. 
Each subject also completed a person- 
ality inventory as part of his participa- 
tion in the experiment. 

2. The confederate gave a series of 
50 predetermined judgments identical 
for all experimental subjects. The dif- 
ference between each subject’s median 
judgment and the confederate’s median 
judgment was taken as the subject’s be- 
havior score. 

3. Neither of the attitude scores nor 
any of the three personality factor scores 
showed a significant product moment 
correlation with behavior for any of the 
three experimental groups as a whole. 
The multiple correlations between atti- 
tude and personality scores and be- 
havior were also not significant. 

4. When the three experimental 
groups were divided at the mean atti- 
tude score yielding six groups in all, 
however, many significant and nearly 
significant correlations between person- 
ality score and behavior appeared. For 
the six groups the following effects 
were apparent: 

a. The N (lack of nervous tense- 
ness and irritability) score was in- 
versely correlated with conformity in 
the more prejudiced sub-group of all 
three experimental groups. The less 


prejudiced sub-groups showed very 
little correlation between this score 
and conformity. 

b. The degree and the direction of 
the relationship between A (ascend- 
ancy in social situations) and I (self- 
confidence) varied with the kind of 
confederate and the attitude sub- 
group considered. 

c. The multiple correlation of atti- 
tude score and the three personality 
factor scores with conformity varied 
from .589 to .711 in the six sub-groups. 
5. The results suggest the following 
hypotheses: 

a. Attitude scale scores have little 
validity if by validity is meant corre- 
lation with behavior throughout the 
range of attitude. 

b. Grouping subjects on the basis 
of attitude score, however, markedly 
facilitates the prediction of behavior 
from personality scores in situations 
in which the attitude is elicited. In 
this sense attitude scales may have 
considerable validity. 

c. Attitude and personality factors 
interact in complex ways depending 
on the attitude and the stimulating 
situation. The resulting behavior 
can be well predicted, however, 
granted an increased knowledge of 
the nature of these interactions. 

d. It is conceivable that more can 
be learned of these interactions by 
attempting to predict behavior than 
by further unvalidated refinements 
of psychometric devices or equally 
unvalidated case studies. 

6. The data support also two subordi- 
nate hypotheses: 

a. The eliciting of prejudice results 
in the eliciting of nervous tenseness. 

b. Except for the eliciting of ner- 
vous tenseness and its consequent 
correlation with behavior, attitude 
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toward the Jew and attitude toward 
the Negro differ considerably in re- 
spect to the effects of the interaction 
between attitude and personality fac- 
tors in determining behavior. 
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ELECTROSHOCK CONVULSIONS AND MEMORY: THE 
INTERVAL BETWEEN LEARNING AND SHOCK 


BY PHILIP WORCHEL anp JOHN C. NARCISO, Jr. 


The University of Texas 


HE introduction of therapeutic 

techniques into psychiatry has 

often been followed by numerous 
investigations as to the effect of these 
techniques on psychological functions. 
Frequently, investigators have sought 
to establish objective behavioral criteria 
for predicting or evaluating the effect 
of treatment. When a procedure in- 
volves insults to the central nervous 
system, as in psychosurgery and con- 
vulsive therapy, opportunities are 
afforded the experimentalist to further 
his understanding of the neurophysio- 
logical mechanisms involved in basic 
intellectual functions. Too often, the 


initial stages of such research are un- 


coordinated, and confused by a variety 
of materials, methods, conditions, in- 
adequate sampling and controls. ‘Ex- 
periments’ have been of the type of 
“trying one thing or another,” and 
results usually have been presented 
without any attempt to understand 
underlying mechanisms or to assimilate 
the data into the body of scientific 
knowledge. With a few exceptions, 
investigations of the effect of electro- 
convulsive therapy on memory function 
have been characterized by this hap- 
hazard “collection of data” and lack of 
systematic formulation of hypotheses. 

A serious attempt to incorporate the 
artificially induced convulsive phe- 
nomena into the background of scien- 
tific literature was made by Mayer- 
Gross (7). He reasoned that since 
retrograde amnesia follows not only 
trauma but many other forms of or- 
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ganic interference with cerebral func- 
tion, such as suicidal attempts by 
hanging or gassing, and epileptic fits, 
an induced convulsion would be fol- 
lowed by amnesia for events imme- 
diately preceding the attack. He 
presented four pictures of postcard size 
to 46 cooperative, psychotic patients 
during the last minute before electro- 
convulsive shock. After 24 hours or 
less, he asked the subjects to “recall” 
the pictures. This was followed by a 
recognition test in which the subjects 
were asked to select the pictures from a 
series of 8-12 pictures. His results 
showed that retrograde amnesia was 
not a universal symptom after convul- 
sion. A greater number of items were 
recognized than were recalled, and pic- 
tures presented last in the series of four 
were more difficult to recognize or to 
recall. The view strongly supported 
by neurologists and psychiatrists that 
cerebral injury destroys the traces or 
“engrams” of the immediately preced- 
ing impressions were not supported by 
the results of his experiment. The 
principle of retroactive inhibition was 
introduced by Mayer-Gross to explain 
the effect of the electro-shock convul- 
sion on memory. Cerebral injury pre- 
vents the latest memory traces, which 
are still in the process of consolidation, 
from being properly formed and organ- 
ized, and retrograde amnesia can be 
regarded as an extreme case of retro- 
active inhibition. 

The hypotheses presented and the 
conclusions formulated by Mayer- 
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Gross have important theoretical and 
practical implications, and require fur- 
ther testing under more carefully con- 
trolled conditions. Pictures, though 
interesting to patients, are not sufh- 
ciently standardized for the scientific 
study of memory. They are difficult 
to score in the method of recall. The 
results of the method of recognition are 
greatly influenced by the degree of simi- 
larity of the “new” pictures. Previous 
associations, eye movements, and inter- 
vening uncontrolled practice are dif_i- 
cult to evaluate. The large individual 
differences in recall and recognition 
scores found by Mayer-Gross may be 
due to the above factors. The lack of a 
control group weakens his conclusion 
that the observed forgetting may be 
due to the interpolated electroconvul- 
sive shock. 

Hemphill (6) also denied the presence 
of retrograde amnesia after induced 
convulsions. Presenting 8 pictures 30 
minutes before injection of metrazol 
and testing retention by the method of 
recall an hour after the convulsion, he 
states that no patient failed to recollect 
having seen the pictures and that no 
patient remembered less than three 
pictures. Three patients were able to 
describe all the pictures. The same 
objections apply to his technique as to 
that of Mayer-Gross. In addition, his 
material was presented one-half hour, 
and not immediately, prior to shock. 

Flescher (4), on the other hand, 
studying the extent and duration of 
retrograde amnesia following electric 
shock in 18 early schizophrenics, con- 
cluded that material which does not 
appear spontaneously or through asso- 
ciation or recognition is permanently 
lost. He administered various memory 
tests before the shock and then again 
at times varying from a few minutes 
before shock to four to seven hours 
after. 


Zubin and Barrera (17) comparing 
the retention of older with more recent 
associations found that shock affects 
material learned immediately before 
the convulsion more than that learned 
less recently. 

In another article, Zubin (16) states 
that the patient not only exhibits an 
amnesia for the treatment itself, but 
the events immediately preceding and 
immediately following the treatment 
are also lost. He suggests the possi- 
bility that events occurring just before 
shock are not alway retained, either 
because they were not fully observed 
or because insufficient time elapsed 
between the registration of the memory 
trace and the shock so that the con- 
densation period required for crystal- 
lizing the memory was not sufficient. 

If we accept this hypothesis of Zubin, 
then electroconvulsive shock adminis- 
tered at the time of learning should 
obliterate all raemory traces of this 
material. It should have less effect on 
material learned some time prior to 
shock. 

This hypothesis is supported by the 
results of Berman and Riess(1) in 
their investigation of the effect of 
insulin shock on learning in the white 
rat. They found a more severe impair- 
ment of the newer and less overtrained 
habits. 

Duncan (2) also concluded that a 
habit reversal is induced in the rat as a 
result of one cerebral electroshock of 
full convulsive strength, and therefore 
one of the effects of shock may be an 
amnesia or a disorganization for recent 
habits, thereby allowing older incom- 
patible habits to regain dominance. 

In a later study, Duncan (3) inter- 
preted the retroactive effect of electro- 
convulsive shock immediately after each 
learning trial in terms of a consolida- 
tion theory. Newly learned material 
undergoes a period of consolidation or 
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perseveration. Early in this period, a 
cerebral electroshock may practically 
wipe out the effect of learning. At the 
end of an hour, no retroactive effect of 
cerebral electroshock was found in his 
group of rats. 

Using schizophrenic patients, Rod- 
nick (8) confirmed his hypothesis that 
a single metrazol shock weakens the 
more recently acquired habits to a 
greater extent than older habits, which 
had been previously repressed or ex- 
tinguished with the result that the 
latter become dominant. 


Tue ProsLem 


It is the purpose of this study to 
determine: (1) the effect of a single 
electroshock convulsion on the reten- 
tion of a series of nonsense syllables 
learned and being repeated by the sub- 
ject at the time of convulsion; (2) the 
effect of a single electroshock convul- 
sion on the retention of a series of non- 
sense syllables learned one hour before 
the electroshock; (3) the effect of a 
series of electroshock convulsions on 
learning and retention of nonsense 
syllables; (4) the pattern of learning 
and relearning of nonsense syllables 
following a series of electroshock 
convulsions. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects who participated in this 
study were two patients at the Austin 
State Hospital. 


IG, a 25-year-old, white female, was ad- 
mitted to the hospital in June, 1948. Her 
diagnosis was: Psychopathic Personality With- 
out Psychosis. Her occupation was listed as 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is due to Dr. A. T. 
Hanretta, superintendent of the Austin State 
Hospital, for his excellent cooperation in provid- 
ing the facilities for the present study, and to 
Dr. Robert Hale, for his assistance in selecting the 
patients and in administering the electrocon- 
vulsive shocks. 


secretary. /G first entered a private hospital 
in February 1946. She received a total of 19 
convulsive treatments, both electrically and 
chemically induced, and was released in 
March 1946. In November 1946, she was 
admitted to the Austin State Hospital and 
discharged in February 1947. Record of the 
specific treatment received during this period 
was not available. 1Q scores on the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale Form I were as 
follows: 


Verbal Scale 112 
Performance Scale 112 
Full Scale 114 


Physical findings of pathology were all nega- 
tive. At the time of the experiment she was 
very cooperative, interested in the procedure, 
and asked whether our experiment would 
help her get out of the hospital. 

AL, a 41-year-old, white female, was ad- 
mitted to the hospital in June 1948. Her 
occupation was listed as registered nurse. 
She received 27 electroshock treatments be- 
tween March 1947, and August 1947, under 
private care. Between March 1948, and her 
admission to the Austin State Hospital in 
June 1948, she received another series of nine 
electroshock treatments. Admission diagnosis 
was: Manic-Depressive, Manic Type. 

IQ Scores on the Wechsler Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale Form I were: 

Verbal Scale 98 
Performance Scale 112 


Full Scale 105 


Physical findings of pathology were all nega- 
tive. At the time of the experiment the 
patient gave no evidence of any psychosis. 


The ward behavior of both patients 
was described by the attendants simply 
as cooperative and intelligent. 


Apparatus 


A modified form of the Lippman Memory 
Drum was used. Paper strips containing 
nonsense syllables were held by the two 
drums. The wheel of the 30-RPM, 60 cycle, 
synchronous motor was fitted with a rubber- 
covered peg which engaged the gear of one 
of the drums once every two seconds. The 
drums and motor were encased in a remov- 
able, black, crackle-finished metal box. The 
exposure window was a rectangular slot 
2 x % inches cut in the cover over one of the 
drums. 
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Since the experimental design required the 
subject to learn the list of nonsense syllables 
while lying in bed, it was necessary to sup- 
port the memory drum with a wooden stand 
so that the exposure window was in the 
visual line of regard. The stand rested on 
the bed in the same manner as a hospital 
food tray. Nowhere did it come in contact 
with the subject. The rear support of the 
stand was adjustable in height so as to make 
possible various angles for the memory drum. 

Illumination was provided during the ex- 
perimental learning in the prone position by 
a 60-watt electric bulb in a spot type, attach- 
able bed lamp. This lamp was attached to 
the bed behind and to the left of the subject. 

Relearning was accomplished with the sub- 
ject sitting in a chair and the memory drum 
resting on a table directly in front of the 
subject. Illumination was provided by a 
common floor lamp, direct lighting, with two 
60-watt bulbs. This lamp was placed to the 
rear and left of the subject. This illumina- 
tion was required in addition to the daylight 
to eliminate shadows from the observation 
window of the memory drum. 

Lists of ten four-letter ‘nonsense syllables 
were constructed after the manner of Gamble 
and Woodworth (5, 13). The lists were 
constructed so that no syllable literally or 
phonetically had meaning in any language 
known to the experimenters. No two or 
more consecutive syllables formed known 
words or phrases. In no list of ten syllables 
were identical vowel sounds employed, nor 
did successive vowel sounds contain identical 
vowels. In all lists the initial and final con- 
sonants were not repeated within the series 
of ten, and further, no succeeding syllables 
had initial consonants that were successive 
in the alphabet. The lists were typed in 
lower case, pica type, on white drum paper. 
Four asterisks were typed in the rrth space. 
The asterisks allowed an additional two 
seconds pause between repetitions and served 
further as a cue for the anticipation of the 
first syllable of the succeeding series. A new 
list was used at each learning period. 

It was decided to use the four-letter non- 
sense-syllables instead of the usual three-letter 
variety because the former are more easily 
pronounced and elicit less resistance from 
mature subjects with relatively little schooling. 


Procedure 


The method of anticipation was em- 


ployed in learning. The criterion of 


learning was one correct anticipation 
of the entire list. The method of re- 
earning was employed to ascertain the 
effects of the electroshock on savings. 

An initial pre-shock period of prac- 
tice was given to allow the subjects to 
become accustomed to the situation 
and to learning nonsense syllables. 
This period lasted four days before the 
experiment proper began. 

The sessions of the experimental 
period were of three kinds. In the first 
kind of experimental session, an elec- 
troconvulsive shock was administered 
immediately upon learning. In_ the 
second kind of experimental session, 
an electroconvulsive shock was admin- 
istered one hour following the learn- 
ing. In a third kind, termed a control 
session, electroconvulsive shock was 
omitted. 


The first type of experimental session (E:). 
At 9:00 a.m., /G was brought into the experi- 
mental room which was a large sleeping 
room of the hospital dormitory. She was 
instructed to assume a prone position on the 
bed. The memory drum, supported by the 
stand, was placed above and in front of the 
subject so that the observation window 
would be in her line of visual regard. The 
subject’s head rested on a pillow. Four 
attendants held the subject’s arms and legs 
as is usual when electroconvulsive shock is 
to be administered. A fifth attendant held 
the electrodes to the subject’s temples. After 
the instructions had been read to the subject, 
the memory drum was activated. Repetitions 
and anticipations were recorded by the ex- 
perimenter who was seated on a low stool 
behind the head rest. When the criterion for 
learning had been attained, the subject con- 
tinued reciting until she had spoken the fifth 
syllable of the next repetition of the series. 
As the subject completed pronunciation of 
this fifth syllable, the experimenter signaled 
the physician who immediately administered 
the electroshock. A mouth guard was placed 
in the subject’s mouth immediately upon her 
reception of the shock. When /G had re- 
covered from the shock sufficiently to walk, 
she was taken from the experimental room 
to her ward. AL was then brought in, and 
the procedure repeated. 
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The second type of experimental session 
(Ez). At 9:00 a.m., subject 1G was brought 
to the experimental room and instructed to 
assume a prone position on the bed. All con- 
ditions of the Ei session excepting the timing 
of the electroshock were duplicated. Attend- 
ants held the limbs; electrodes were held to 
the head, and the physician remained at the 
electroshock apparatus. When the criterion 
of one series of correct anticipations of each 
of the syllables was attained, the subject was 
allowed to continue reciting until she had 
recited the fifth syllable of the next repetition 
of the series. At this point, the exposure 
drum was stopped. The physician did not 
administer the electroshock, and the subject 
was asked to arise and was returned to the 
ward. One hour later the subject was re- 
turned to the experimental room and electro- 
shock was administered. This type of pro- 
cedure was also repeated for subject AL. 

The control session (C). At 9:00 a.m., 1G 
was brought to the experimental room and 
all conditions of the other experimental ses- 
sions were duplicated except for shock. 
Attendants held the limbs, electrodes were 
held to the head, and the physician stood at 
the shock apparatus. After the subject had 
pronounced the fifth syllable of the next 
repetition of the series following his attain- 
ment of the criterion, the drum was stopped. 
Shock was not applied. /G was taken from 
the room; AL was brought in and the pro- 
cedure repeated. 


For relearning trials, the subject was 
brought to the visiting room of the 
dormitory at 2:00 p.m. Here she re- 
learned the list of nonsense syllables 
already learned earlier that day. The 
subject sat in a chair with the memory 


drum on a table. The experimenter 
was the only other person present at 
the relearning sessions, and he re- 
mained to the side and rear of the 
subject. 

In order to cancel out the effects of 
practice, a counterbalanced order of 
experimental and control sessions was 
given as follows: E,, C, E,; C, Es, Ey; 
E., E,, C; etc. The order was un- 
known to the subjects. Shock was 
discontinued after seven electroshocks 


had been administered because the 
subjects had begun to show consider- 
able general confusion. 

Observations were continued for nine 
days during the post-shock period when 
learning and relearning trials were 
administered with the subjects always 
in the sitting position. 

Testing was conducted on consecu- 
tive days. 

The intensity of the electroshock was 
190 volts, administered for .25 sec. A 
total of seven electroshocks was admin- 
istered to each subject over a period of 
ten days. 

Except for the periods of the experi- 
ments, the two subjects participated in 
all the routine activities of the hospital 
life. 

Instructions: The following instruc- 
tions were read to the subjects: 


“I am going to show to you with the aid 
of this apparatus a series of syllables which I 
wish you to learn as rapidly as possible. The 
syllables will appear successively and will be 
visible in the little window in front of you. 
Give every syllable full and equal attention 
and pronounce each aloud as it appears. The 
syllables are without meaning. Do not 
attempt to read any meaning into them. The 
end of each list will be indicated by a row of 
asterisks. After the first presentation you are 
to anticipate the appearance of the syllables; 
that is, on the second and each successive 
presentation the appearance of the asterisks 
will serve as a cue for the anticipation of the 
first syllable, the first syllable will serve as 
the cue for the anticipation of the second 
syllable, and so on. When anticipation fails, 
read the syllable aloud as it appears. Con- 
tinue to anticipate the syllables until you are 
told to stop. Refrain from any verbal reviews 
at any time.” 


The instructions were read to the 
subject each day of the practice period 
and on the first day of the experiment. 
On succeeding days of the experiment 
the subjects were simply told to learn 
the syllables as rapidly as possible. 
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RESULTS 
Pre-Shock Period 


During the pre-experimental practice 
sessions, /G was at ease, interested in 
the experiment, and had no difficulty 


was quite apprehensive at the begin- 
ning of the period, easily upset and 
discouraged by mistakes. Forty-three 
repetitions were required to attain cri- 
terion in the first series. With practice, 
she became more accustomed to the 


TABLE 1 


Number oF REPETITIONS FOR LEARNING AND RELEARNING DURING Pre-SHock, SHOCK, AND 
Post-SHock PERiops 


PEeRtop 


RELEARNING 








SuBJECTS 


AL 





LEARNING 





Pre-Shock 


Shock 
Ey 
Cc 
E; 
Cc 
Ee 
Ey 
Ee 
Ey 
c 
E, 

Post-Shock 





RELEARNING 
} 
| 





* Subject did not attain criterion in 45 repetitions. 


pronouncing the four-letter, nonsense 
syllables. Her results indicate rapid 
adjustment to the situation. Table 1 
shows that in the first series of the 
practice period, she required 17 repe- 
titions for learning. On the last series 
of the practice period only 14 repeti- 
tions were required. AL, however, 


nonsense syllables. In her last practice 
series, she required only 17 repetitions 
to attain criterion. The number of 
correct anticipations for both subjects 
indicate the usual bow-shaped curve; 
i.e... fewer incorrect anticipations for 
the initial and final syllables than for 
those syllables in the middle of the list. 
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Shock Period 


Since we wished to test the hypothe- 
sis that an electroshock applied to the 
head during, or immediately following, 
an activity would completely obliterate 
all memory of that activity, we began 
the experimental sessions with E, 
wherein the electroshock was adminis- 
tered as the subject achieved the learn- 
ing criterion. In this way, the results 
of the first session were uncontami- 
nated with the effect of any previous 
electroshock convulsions. Logically, 
only one observation is necessary to 
falsify our hypothesis. Should we 
secure any savings in relearning fol- 
lowing an E, session, then we must 
reject the hypothesis of an “obliteration 
effect” of electro-convulsive shock ad- 
ministered during an activity. The E, 
(shock one hour after learning) and 
control (no shock) sessions were to 
serve as controls in this connection and 
determine whether any _ obliterative 


effect that might be found were due to 


the time at which the electroshock was 
administered. 

Table 1 indicates that after the first 
E, session, wherein the electroshock 
was administered just as the subject 
achieved the criterion of learning (Day 
five), both subjects required fewer repe- 
titions for relearning five hours later 
than they had for the original learning. 
IG attained the criterion in 21 repe- 
titions of the series and relearned in 
seven. AL took 40 repetitions for 
learning, and eight for relearning. 
Thus, instead of finding an “obliterat- 
ing effect,” we find quite large savings. 
The hypothesis of an “obliterating 
effect” of electroshock, administered 
during or at the ending of an activity, 
must be rejected. 

For the first five or six experimental 
sessions, before a cumulative effect be- 
came evident. the  electroconvulsive 
shocks apparently had no effect on the 


number of repetitions required for 
relearning by either subject. For ex- 
ample, from the fifth through the ninth 
day, the relearning scores for 1G were 
consecutively 7, 7, 9, 9, 9, and 9 repe- 
titions. For AL they were 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 
and 12 repetitions. It appears to make 
no difference in the number of repe- 
titions required for relearning whether 
the electroshock was applied at the time 
of learning, one hour after learning, or 
eliminated entirely. This lack of dif- 
ference among the effects of the three 
types of sessions appears again for the 
last three days of the shock period when 
a general cumulative effect of the elec- 
troshock had become evident. On the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth days, 
AL failed to attain the criterion for 
“relearning” in 45 trials regardless of 
whether or not shock had been admin- 
istered. For /G, at this stage, it would 
appear that electroshock facilitates the 
“relearning,” because she failed to 
achieve the criterion for “relearning” 
only on the thirteenth day when no 
shock was administered. Such a single 
observation, however, cannot be con- 
sidered reliable. The results obtained 
are too few for a statistical comparison 
because the cumulative effect of the 
electroshocks made it necessary to dis- 
continue them. By the fourteenth day, 
after seven shocks had been adminis- 
tered, the subjects were both in a state 
of obvious confusion. The physician 
decided to discontinue electroshock. 
The cumulative effect of the electro- 
shock on learning appears to differ 
somewhat in the two subjects. Table 1 
shows a possible gradual increase in the 
number of repetitions required for 
learning by /G. From the fifth through 
the eleventh days, she required 21, 27, 
26, 19, 32, and 40 repetitions to achieve 
the criterion. On the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth days, she could 
not give a perfect repetition in 45 trials. 
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The signs of gradual increase do not 
appear in the record of the other sub- 
ject. AL was apprehensive on the first 
day that shock was administered. The 
effect of her apprehension on learning 
is shown by the fact that she required 
40 repetitions to learn the series that 
day. On succeeding days, she appeared 
to become accustomed to the situation, 
and she learned with fewer repetitions 
as follows: 39, 31, 40, 22, 20, 18. Then, 
on the twelfth day, after five adminis- 
trations of electroshock, the cumulative 
effect appeared abruptly as she failed 
to achieve criterion in 45 trials. 

For both subjects, five electroshock 
convulsions, given over a period of 
seven days, resulted in apparent in- 
abilitv to learn a series of 10 nonsense 
syllables. Although they were unable 
to attain criterion, the subjects did 
anticipate certain of the syllables cor- 
rectly, usually those at the beginning 
of the list. Some savings occurred in 
relearning for JG on both the four- 
teenth and fifteenth days which indi- 
cates that her ability to learn, though 
considerably impaired by the electro- 
shocks, was not completely eliminated. 
No such savings were evident for AL. 

The nature of this cumulative effect 
of the electroshock is of considerable 
interest. The fact that relearning, con- 
ducted under conditions free from 
electroshock preparations, showed the 
same gradual impairment as did learn- 
ing indicates that the effect is not due 
to any attitude engendered by fear of 
shock. The fact that the effects on 
learning and relearning occur simul- 
taneously with the appearance of con- 
fusion argues that the nature of the 
cumulative effect must be general and 
physiological. 


Post-Shock Period 


After the fourteenth day, when 
shock was discontinued, the learning 


and relearning series were continued 
daily in order to determine the course 
of the recovery of learning ability and 
retention. As Table 1 shows, the 
inability to learn the 10 nonsense syl- 
lables persisted for four days for IG 
and for five days for AL. From the 
fifteenth through the eighteenth day, 
IG could not repeat the list of syllables 
perfectly within 45 repetitions. Her 
relearning indicated, however, that 
some learning and retention occurred. 
On the fifteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth days, she required 22, 30, 
and 22 repetitions respectively for “re- 
learning.” The ability to learn was 
gradually improving; and following 
the eighteenth day, there was a sudden 
improvement to a levei equal to that 
demonstrated in the pre-shock period. 
For AL, neither learning nor relearning 
showed any improvement during the 
first five days following cessation of 
shock. Thereafter, it appeared that the 
ability to learn gradually returned to 
the pre-shock level with 40, 33, 23, and 
21 repetitions. The number of repe- 
titions for relearning, however, showed 
a sudden drop from 45 repetitions 
without the subject attaining criterion 
on the nineteenth day (fifth day of the 
recovery period) to five repetitions on 
the twentieth day. 

Figure 1 shows graphically the course 
of learning throughout pre-shock, shock, 
and post-shock periods. 


Behavior and Comments 


IG was cooperative and confident 
throughout the first 10 days. From the 
eleventh through the thirteenth day 
she became somewhat less cooperative 
and rather anxious. Although readily 
assuming the task during the learning 
series, she made such comments as: 
“When are we going to quit?” “shock 
me and get it over with.” “This is like 
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being electrocuted.” “What is this, an remained so until about the thirteenth 
endurance test?” day when disorientation for time and 

On the fourteenth day JG reported place was apparent. By the nineteenth 
that she had discovered that “The day (four days after the cessation of 
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Figure 1. The number of repetitions required for learning during each day of the 
pre-shock, shock, and post-shock periods. E:-shock at learning; Esshock 
one hour after learning; C—no shock. 


shock did not hurt,” and that she 


shock) she had recovered complete 
would be able to learn better. Although orientation of time and place. 
learning did not seem benefited, she AL was cooperative, but quite 
was more confident and cooperative anxious, throughout the experiment. 
from that day. JG was well oriented She had great difficulty with the pro- 
as to time and place at the outset and 


nunciation of the syilables. During 
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the learning series she often breathed 
heavily, trembled, and her voice fal- 
tered occasionally. Beginning the 
twelfth day, she began to add the sound 
“ie” or “y” to the nonsense syllables. 
This persisted until the nineteenth day 
(four days after the cessation of shock). 

Between the twelfth and seventeenth 
days AL was disoriented as to time and 
place. During this period she acted as 
if in a stupor. When asked to learn 
the syllables in the manner prescribed, 
she often tried to activate the memory 
drum herself, to take the top off of the 
memory drum, or to see what the ex- 
perimenter was writing. She attempted 
to terminate series by saying “That’s 
all,” after each complete series of syl- 
lables. She made such statements as 
“I used to live in the North 50 years 
ago.” Her age was 41. 

On the eighteenth day (three days 
after cessation of shock) she seemed 
fairly well oriented, and, from the nine- 
teenth day, well in contact. From this 
time on, she seemed content and confi- 
dent in the learning situation. 

Both subjects recovered rapidly from 
the immediate overt effects of the elec- 
troshocks, and in every case they had 
apparently recovered by the time of the 
relearning test, four to five hours after 
shock had been administered. 

Each shock produced a grand mal 
convulsion. During the immediate 
recovery period on the twelfth and 
fourteenth days, both subjects made 
groaning sounds while still uncon- 
scious. This was the only change ob- 
served in the immediate effects of the 
shocks accompanying the onset of the 
cumulative effects. 


DiscussIon 


The results of the present experiment 
agree with the findings of Mayer- 
Gross (7) that a single electro-convul- 


sive shock does not obliterate the 
memory trace of material learned im- 
mediately prior to shock. The decre- 
ment in retention that he observed and 
considered due to the inhibiting effect 
of the electroshock convulsion, how- 
ever, is not supported by the present 
data. For the first six or seven experi- 
mental sessions, approximately the 
same number of repetitions was re- 
quired for relearning the 10 nonsense 
syllables whether or not electroshock 
was administered. This is rather sur- 
prising in view of all the investigations 
of retrograde amnesia. One would 
expect some, if not complete, loss in 
retention of associations formed just 
prior to a convulsion and unconscious- 
ness. Russell (9), in an investigation 
of amnesia following head _ injuries, 
stated that after the return of conscious- 
ness, the patient had no recollection of 
an interval immediately preceding the 
injury. The duration of this interval, 
the period of retrograde amnesia, was 
studied in 96 cases. In 69 cases its 
duration was only a few seconds, in 
24 cases it lasted several minutes, while 
in only 3 cases was it of longer duration 
than a half-hour. The longer periods 
of retrograde amnesia were more com- 
monly found in those cases who were 
unconscious for long intervals. Zubin 
and Barrera (17) found complete loss 
of both recall and retention, as meas- 
ured by relearning of paired associates, 
following the period of unconsciousness 
brought about by electroconvulsive 
shock. 

Flescher (4), giving various memory 
tests before electroshock and again at 
times varying from a few minutes 
before shock to four to seven hours 
after it, concluded that material which 
does not appear spontaneously or 
through association or recognition at 
the end of seven hours is permanently 
lost. If we had measured retention 
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during the period immediately follow- 
ing unconsciousness, complete amnesia 
might have been demonstrated. It was 
our purpose, however, to test the 
hypothesis that a single electroconvul- 
sive shock would completely and per- 
manently obliterate all memory trace 
of material learned just prior to and 
being repeated at the time shock is 
administered. Not only is this not 
true, but no impairment in retention, 
as measured by savings in relearning 
five hours after learning, could be 
demonstrated as a result of the shock. 

This is certainly contrary to the find- 
ings of Berman and Riess (1), Dun- 
can (2), and Rodnick(8). In each 
case, these investigators studied the 
effect of a single convulsive shock on 
recent habits, and all concluded that 
the more recent habit pattern is more 
easily broken up by the convulsion- 
producing shock. 

The results of Berman and Riess (1) 
on the white rat, however, are compli- 
cated by the use of insulin to induce 
the convulsive shock, and more impor- 
tantly, by the fact that the older habit 
was overlearned, i.e., 100 additional 
trials beyond the criterion of learning. 
Thus their experiment is not a com- 
parison of older versus new, but of 
overlearned versus learned. In an ex- 
periment just completed with the white 
rat, Worchel and Gentry (14) have 
shown that an overlearned maze habit 
is unaffected by a series of six electro- 
convulsive shocks, while the retention 
of this same maze habit when barely 
brought to the criterion of learning is 
significantly impaired by such a series 
of shocks. 

Both Duncan (2) and Rodnick (8) 
dealt with conflicting motor habits and 
their conclusions do not apply gen- 
erally to the effect of convulsive shocks 
of more recently acquired habits. 

Of course, it may be that if we had 


used intervals of more than one hour 
between learning and shock, a decided 
impairment in retention might have 
resulted. It is possible that the magni- 
tude of the retroactive effect is the 
same, or the difference too slight to 
be measured, when shock is applied 
immediately after or one hour after 
learning. 

A variety of intervals have to be em- 
ployed before any general conclusions 
can be reached. 

It may be that a single electro-con- 
vulsive shock does not yield any signifi- 
cant neurophysiological disturbances 
affecting memory. A series of shocks 
given in close succession immediately 
after a learning experiment might result 
in a significant amnesia. This hypothe- 
sis is tenable in view of the findings of 
the present experiment. After five 
shocks had been applied over a period 
of 8 days the subjects were unable to 
learn a series of ‘10 nonsense syllables 
to criterion of one perfect repetition 
within 45 trials. Even if some learning 
occurred, very little savings could be 
demonstrated during the relearning. 
This does not mean that during this 
period, the subjects were unable to 
anticipate any syllables. Anticipations 
did occur, but in those series in which 
criterion was not attained, there were 
no more than three correct anticipa- 
tions. Those that did occur were in the 
beginning of a list. During the last 25 
trials of the 45 repetitions, no increase 
in the number of anticipations was 
noted. Pronunciation was slightly 
affected for AL. She frequently added 
the sound “ie” or “y” to the nonsense 
syllables. These incorrect pronunci- 
ations, however, were not consistent; 
in a single series, she might return to 
the correct pronunciation. 

The pattern of loss and return of 
learning and retention abilities follow- 
ing a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
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is in accord with the findings of most 
investigators. Since we dealt with 
patients who were non-psychotic at the 
time of the experiment, however, we 
have a measure of pre-shock learning 
ability for nonsense syllables uncom- 
plicated by psychotic factors. A com- 
parison of pre- and post-shock learning 
scores indicates that for both subjects 
the memory ability five to nine days 
following the last shock-is equal to that 
prior to the first shock. The recovery 
of the retention ability, though irregu- 
lar, returns to a level equal to that 
shown during the first experimental 
series. Stone (12), using the Wechsler 
Memory Scales, found with one group 
of 15 patients a mean loss of 17.1 points 
im Memory Quotient between Form I 
taken just one day before their first, 
and Form II one day after their last 
convulsive shock. To a second group 
of 14 psychotic patients, he adminis- 
tered the Wechsler Scale one day after 
a series of 15 electroconvulsive shocks 
and an alternate form of the Scale 
approximately 14 days after the series 
of shocks. He found a mean gain of 
23.1 points in Memory Quotient. The 
general finding that there is a memory 
loss immediately following a series of 
shocks and a return to a pre-shock level 
after a period of time following cessa- 
tion of shocks is confirmed by our 
results. Further corroboration of the 
pattern of loss and recovery of memory 
function immediately after and follow- 
ing a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
is derived from the results of a study on 
10 patients by Zubin and Barrera (17) 
in which meaningful and semi-mean- 
ingful material was employed. Using 
the method of paired associates, and 
testing retention by recall, recognition, 
and relearning after single shocks, they 
found that the introduction of 
shock, retention dropped out 


after 
com- 


pletely and did not reappear until after 
the shock treatments were ended. Then 
it gradually returned to its pre-treat- 
ment level. 

Whether the decrement in memory 
following electroconvulsive shock dis- 
appears within the first hour or so as 
suggested by the studies of Stone (12) 
and Zubin (16) depends upon the num- 
ber of preceding convulsions. Our 
results indicate that during the first 
three to five shocks there is still con- 
siderable savings in relearning five 
hours following the shock. If shocks 
are continued beyond this point, how- 
ever, there are few, if any, savings 
evident in the relearning series five 
hours following the shock. 

Thus the effect of a series of electro- 
convulsive shocks is cumulative, but 
following cessation of shock, it is re- 
versible. Stainbrook (11) states that 
clinically a summative amnesic effect 
occurs if convulsions are given sufh- 
ciently close together so that the mem- 
ory disturbance of one convulsion is 
superimposed upon a preceding post- 
convulsive memory impairment. He 
and Léwenbach suggest that relatively 
long-lasting disorientative effects are to 
be sought in electroshock treatment and 
that the spacing of the single convul- 
sions should perhaps be arranged with 
this objective in view. 

The psychological results point to 
basic biochemical factors which are 
slightly affected by a passage of a cer- 
tain intensity of current. With re- 
peated electroconvulsive shocks these 
biochemical changes are summative. 
The spacing of these shocks is an im- 
portant variable to be investigated. 
Following cessation of shock, the dis- 
equilibrium established by repeated 
shocks is eliminated. 

Other recent studies also point to cer- 
tain biochemical factors which are 
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summative and reversible. Russell, 
Townsend, and Pierce(10) have shown 
that tissue impedance is altered not only 
as a function of the intensity of the 
stimulus but also with the number of 
convulsions. This tissue impedance 
decreases initially and then gradually 
returns to original levels as treatment 
continues. 

Markedly impaired respiration of 
brain tissue also follows single and 
repeated convulsions and is associated 
with temporary cerebral anoxia (14). 
Further investigation on the influence 
of these factors on learning ability and 
their role in the psychotic process are 
necessary before any definite conclu- 
sions can be reached. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two patients (without psychosis) 
learned a series of 10 nonsense syllables 
each morning and relearned the same 
list five hours later. In order to deter- 
mine whether the effect of electroshock 
convulsions was more pronounced on 
material being repeated at the time of 
shock, one kind of experimental session 
consisted of shock being administered 
immediately after learning was accom- 
plished and while the subject was 
repeating the syllables. A second kind 
of experimental session consisted of 
shock being administered one hour 
after learning was accomplished. Con- 
trol sessions, repeating all features of 
the experimental ones except that no 
shock was administered between learn- 
ing and relearning, were also used. 
The three kinds of sessions were ad- 
ministered in a counterbalanced order. 

After seven shock and three control 
sessions, both subjects were unable to 
learn. Observations on learning and 
general behavior were continued for 
another nine days to study the learning 
recovery pattern. 


From the data, it may be concluded 
that for these two subjects: 


1. The effect of electroshock on learn- 
ing and retention is slight or undetect- 
able until a cumulative effect which 
appears suddenly and shows generally 
in the patient’s behavior, makes the 
subject unable to attain the criterion of 
learning. 

2. The cumulative effect of electro- 
shock convulsions on memory is re- 
versible following cessation of shocks: 
The number of repetitions for learn- 
ing and relearning gradually returns 
to the level preceding the electroshock 
convulsions. 

3. The cumulative effect of electro- 
shock convulsions on memory is appar- 
ently the same for material learned one 
hour before as for material learned just 
prior to electroshock. 

4. The hypothesis that an electro- 
shock convulsion, administered during 
a learning activity, would result in 
complete amnesia for that material is 
untenable. 

5. Whether or not an electroconvul- 
sive shock impairs learning ability and 
retention, then, depends on the number 
of shocks previously administered. 
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ANTI-MINORITY REMARKS: A PROBLEM FOR ACTION 
RESEARCH 


BY ABRAHAM F. CITRON, ISIDOR CHEIN, anp JOHN HARDING 


Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress 


PART I: THE PLAN OF THE 
PROJECT * 


HE following is an eye-witness 

account of a type of incident 

which is not uncommon in Ameri- 
can life: 


At a crowded railway station on a rainy 
evening five people secured places in the 
same taxi. Two men in the group who were 
traveling together struck up a conversation 
with the driver. The men wanted to know 
about the town’s “hot spots.” From there 
the conversation shifted to a general consid- 
eration of the town. One of the men re- 
marked: “Well, one thing about this town I 
like is that you don’t see a lot of niggers 
around. I noticed that right away.” The 
driver said: “Oh, they live in their own part 
of town,” and the conversation shifted to the 
amount of traffic on the streets. 


In this instance, prejudice simply 
comes up in the course of conversation. 


There is no immediate frustration 


which provokes it. 

A second type is set off by some 
specific annoyance. These incidents 
are likely to occur at “friction points” 
where groups of people experience dis- 
comfort or some barrier to their imme- 
diate objectives: waiting lines in stores, 
theaters, and restaurants, or crowded 


* This project was given its initial impetus by 
the late Professor Kurt Lewin. The early plan- 
ning and experimental work were directed by 
Professor Goodwin Watson and the later work by 
Dr. Stuart W. Cook. To a very large extent the 
project has been shaped by the imaginative think- 
ing and clear insight of these men. We are 
greatly indebted to Otto Rosahn, Claire Selltiz, 
and Margot Haas Wormser for help in planning 
the research and formulating roles for the 
answerer, and to Mary Catherine Evans for ad- 
ministering Experiment III. 
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buses, screet cars, subways, and ele- 
vators. For example, another eye-wit- 
ness account: 

In a large food market, Mrs. Santini, who 
speaks with an Italian accent, leaves her place 
in line near the cashier to get an item she 
forgot. When she returns there is a mis- 
understanding about her place in line. After 
she pays for her groceries and leaves, a woman 
who thought Mrs. Santini crowded ahead of 
her rightful place says in loud indignation: 
“Those wops! They shove in whether it's 
their turn or not. I’ve never seen one who 
could learn decent manners!” Some of the 
women glance at the speaker in surprise, 
some in approval or disapproval. Nothing 
more is said. 


The essential characteristic of these 
incidents is an unjustified condemna- 
tion, before an audience, of an entire 
minority group. Such incidents raise 
many questions for the social psycholo- 
gist. What are the factors which give 
rise to these public expressions of 
antipathy? What are the factors which 
tend to inhibit such expressions? What 
are the effects of these incidents on 
people who hear them? What are the 
effects of challenging the prejudice on 
the spot? Why do many people who 
are disturbed by the statements of 
bigots * feel unable to challenge them? 
Assuming that these incidents are un- 
desirable, how can they be controlled 
or prevented? Some of these questions 
can be tentatively answered on the basis 

1 The term “bigot” is used in this series of 
articles to mean “a person who makes an unjusti- 
fied anti-minority remark.” We assume that 
most such people have, to a greater or lesser 


degree, the characteristics usually implied by the 
term “bigoted.” 
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of knowledge which is already avail- 
able. Some can be answered only by 
further study. 

The problem presented by anti- 
minority remarks, however, is riot one 
of purely academic interest. Whatever 
we may think of him, the public bigot 
offers leadership of a kind. He is will- 
ing to speak out, and he offers a credo 
which makes a powerful appeal to 
many people in our culture who are 
frustrated and confused. They have a 
need for an immediate and visible tar- 
get for aggression. They want simple 
answers to complex frustrations. And 
the public bigot caters to these needs. 
Many other people, not especially in 
need of scapegoats, can easily be swept 
along (1). They may accept the bigot’s 
point of view simply because it is the 
only one which they hear clearly and 
vividly expressed. 

A common attitude of respondents 
interviewed after they had seen inci- 
dents presented in brief dramatic play- 
lets was: “So what? You hear this 
every day.” These people were quite 
used to incidents. They considered 
them a part of normal everyday hap- 
penings. Whether hearing bigots again 
and again makes bystanders more 
prejudiced or not, it certainly makes 
many of them accept bigoted behavior. 
Such acceptance is an ominous weak- 
ness in democratic morale. 

A vague perception of this fact is 
found in reports of incidents coming to 
us from many individual and organiza- 
tional sources. The majority said: “I 
did nothing,” and then asked, “Was 
that right? Should I have said some- 
thing?” A few reported: “I gave him 
(her) a good piece of my mind. Don’t 
you think that’s the way to handle thes- 
bigots?” 

When Professor Goodwin Watson 
traveled through the country surveying 
methods of combating prejudice (7), 
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he was often asked how such incidents 
should be handled. Experience in the 
present study with teachers, church 
groups, labor unions, and many other 
organizations confirmed this impression 
of a widely felt community need. A 
very large number of people are frus- 
trated because they do not know what 
to do when confronted by a real-life 
bigot.” 

In anti-minority incidents, then, we 
find a research area which combines 
both theoretical psychological interest 
and practical social significance. We 
wished to make a simultaneous contri- 
bution to both of these interests. We 
hoped to do a research project which 
would increase scientific understanding 
of the basic nature of social attitudes 
and social behavior, and at the same 
time help the ordinary person of good 
will to combat prejudice. For this rea- 
son we decided to focus our research 
not on the problera: How does the usual 
incident situation come about?—but 
instead on the problem: In what ways 
can the usual incident situation be 
changed, and what are the effects of 
such changes? This definition of the 
problem is characteristic of a particular 


2 One index of popular concern with this prob- 
lem is the fact that in the last few years at least 
nine articles dealing with ways of handling 
incident situations have appeared in magazines 
with national circulation: American Mercury, 
January, 1945: “Memorandum on Anti-Semi- 
tism,” by Philip Wylie; Common Ground, Win- 
ter, 1946: “I Can Take It—But Should I have 
To?” by “A Jewish American”; Common 
Ground, Sprivg. 1946; “How to Fight Race 
Prejudice: Some Suggestions,” by Arnold Rose; 
Common Ground, Winter, 1947: “Fire Words,” 
by Louis Binstock; Woman’s Home Companion, 
May, 1947: “How to Squelch a Bigot,” by Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale; Pageant, July, 1947: 
“How to Tell a Bigot Off,” by Harold P. Levy 
and Richard R. Williams; Magazine Digest, Sep- 
tember, 1947: “The Way to Leave a Race-Baiter 
Speechless,” by Sidney Katz; The Standard, Octo- 
ber, 1947: “Answering the Bigot,” by Claire 
Selltiz; Better Homes and Gardens, November, 
1947: “How to Stop the Hate Mongers in Your 
Home Town,” by Hodding Carter. 
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type of investigation in social science 
which has come to be known as “action 
research” (2, 4, 5). 


Derininc THE Scope OF THE Project 


In an incident situation there are four 
kinds of people who may be involved: 
(1) the member of an ethnic group 
about which a derogatory remark is 
made, (2) the bigot who makes the 
remark, (3) the answerer who chal- 
lenges the bigot’s remark in some way, 
and (4) the bystander who observes 
what goes on but is not otherwise in- 
volved. An incident necessarily re- 
quires a bigot and some one to hear his 
remark; but the bigot’s audience may 
consist of only one person, and that 
person may be either a passive by- 
stander, an answerer, the object of the 
bigot’s prejudice, or the latter two 
combined. 

From a 


theoretical standpoint it 


would be interesting to study variations 
in the behavior of the answerer, the 
bigot, and the object of the bigot’s 


attack; and to determine the effects on 
these people and on bystanders of each 
kind of incident which such variations 
produced. However, our resources did 
not permit such an elaborate project. 
We were forced to limit the variations 
to be studied; and we decided to con- 
centrate on variations in the behavior 
of the answerer. 

The reason for this emphasis was a 
purely practical one: we expected to 
find that certain kinds of behavior led 
to “better” results and other kinds to 
“worse” results; and we hoped that our 
research would eventually produce an 
increase in real life of the kind of be- 
havior which led to “better” results. 
From this standpoint there would be 
little value in knowing, for example, 
that the best thing which the bigot 
could do was to keep silent—it seemed 
improbable that knowledge of our re- 
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search findings would induce bigots to 
alter their behavior in this way. And 
it seemed likely that most members of 
minority groups (like most other 
people) were already doing about all 
they could to avoid becoming the object 
of a verbal attack; on the other hand, a 
very real question in their minds was: 
Should I or should I not attempt an 
answer? Similarly we knew that many 
people who had been bystanders in 
incident situations were dissatisfied 
with their usual behavior, and were 
eager to change it if there were any evi- 
dence that a change might lead to better 
social results. 

We next considered the problem: If 
we find that socially desirable results 
would be produced by changes in what 
is now the usual behavior of answerers 
and potential answerers, does our proj- 
ect end with the publication of these 
findings? Or does it include, a study of 
what methods are needed to produce 
changes in the behavior of answerers 
on a mass basis? In keeping with the 
general philosophy of action research, 
we felt that it was part of our duty as 
scientists to supervise the application 
of whatever socially useful findings our 
research turned up (2). Consequently 
we decided that our project must in- 
clude a study of how its results were to 
be applied. This definition of the scope 
of a project is characteristic of action 
research. We hoped that the project 
would complete a cycle from a need in 
the community, to research on filling 
the need, and back to the utilization of 
the research findings in community 
action. 


SELECTION oF RoLes For ExpEri- 
MENTATION 


Our study of variations in tbe be- 
havior of the answerer may be divided 
into four phases which are logically dis- 
tinct, although they overlapped chrono- 
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logically in the actual course of the 
project. There was a preliminary re- 
flective phase, in which we set up gen- 
eral criteria for evaluating the possible 
roles which might be taken by an 
answerer; there was an empirical ex- 
ploratory phase, in which we investi- 
gated people’s ideas about the role 
which the answerer should play and 
their actual behavior when placed in 
the role of answerer in a make believe 
incident situation; there was an imagi- 
native and critical phase, in which 
we tried to construct roles which 
represented in pure form the various 
methods of answering which were dis- 
covered in the exploratory phase and 
then criticized these roles in terms of 
the criteria we had formulated; finally 
there was an experimental phase, in 
which we attempted a definite empiri- 
cal test of the relative effectiveness of 
a small number of roles which had sur- 
vived the criticism of our previous 
phase. The remainder of this section 
will describe the three phases devoted 
to selection of roles for experimentation. 


Criteria for Evaluating an Answerer’s 


Role 


An ideal answer, we felt, might in- 
fluence each of the four kinds of people 
in an incident situation: the bigot, the 
object of the bigot’s attack, the answerer 
himself, and the passive bystanders. It 
seemed too much to hope that the atti- 
tudes of the bigot toward the group he 
was attacking could be changed by a 
few words from a stranger, no matter 
how persuasive; but we felt that it 
might be quite possible to change the 
bigot’s attitude toward publicly ex- 
pressing his prejudice. Reports of 
actual incidents showed that the bigot 
who is not drunk or mentally confused 
is likely to be quite sensitive to the 
reactions of his audience. Silence is 
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usually interpreted as tacit agreement, 
and the bigot continues his remarks 
with the air of one who is speaking for 
the entire group. But if someone chal- 
lenges his statements the bigot seems 
surprised, annoyed, perhaps somewhat 
disturbed. A common reaction of a 
bigot so challenged is to withdraw from 
the situation entirely, perhaps with a 
parting epithet. If we are correct in 
interpreting this experience as a non- 
rewarding one for the bigot, each such 
experience will reduce his tendency to 
voice his prejudice except in situations 
where he is fairly sure that everyone 

es*nt will agree with him. This 
1 «tt we considered a desirable one, 
since if carried to its logical conclusion 
it ». ould leave bigots talking only to 
each other; consequently our first cri- 
terion for an answer was that its effect 
on the bigot should be to dissuade him 
from expressing his prejudice in public. 

Another effect of an answer should 
be to raise the personal morale of the 
object of a bigot’s attack. If the answer 
is made by a person other than the 
object himself, it may also increase his 
loyalty to contemporary democratic 
society, since it demonstrates that there 
is at least one other individual in this 
society who is concerned with what 
happens to him. 

We felt that a satisfactory answer 
should also increase the morale of the 
person making the answer and leave 
him with a sense of having accom- 
plished something. 

From the standpoint of the by- 
standers, an answer should first of all 
knock out any increase in prejudice 
which has resulted from the bigot’s 
remarks, and should reduce suscepti- 
bility to remarks which may be heard 
in the future. A good answer should 
encourage potential answerers in the 
audience to become actual answerers in 
the future, and it should discourage 
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potential bigots from future expression 
of their prejudice. 

The goal we have defined for an 
answer with respect to the bigot—and 
potential bigots among the bystanders— 
is to influence their behavior directly, 
without necessarily changing their 
prejudiced attitudes. But if the preju- 
diced attitude is left intact, and the 
bigot is prevented by fear of social dis- 
approval from expressing it in the form 
of open public slurs, will he not simply 
turn to more destructive action? This 
assumes that the bigot is driven by hos- 
tility which must be expressed against 
someone; however, most psychologists 
now agree that the majority of bigots 
are not so simply motivated (1). A 
strong argument could be made for the 
hypothesis that blocking the expression 
of prejudice in one kind of situation 
weakens rather than strengthens the 
tendency to express it in a different 
kind of situation (such as, for example, 
a race riot, or a citizens’ committee for 
the enforcement of restrictive cove- 
nants). At any rate, we felt that the 
primary goal of an answer, as far as the 
bigot was concerned, was to dissuade 
him from the verbal expression of 
prejudice before strangers. We hoped 
at the same time to discourage him 
from expressing his prejudice in any 
form which would be socially damag- 
ing; but we realized that such indirect 
effects of an answer would be extremely 
difficult to predict and almost impos- 
sible to verify. 

There are also criteria for answers 
which are independent of the precise 
effect that the answer is intended to 
have on those who hear it. For one 
thing, time available in the usual inci- 
dent is so limited that an answer must 
be made in a few words or not at all; 
this rules out lines of argument which 
cannot be succinctly expressed. The 
words and ideas used in an answer 
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must be simple and familiar if it is to 
be understood by all who hear it. Also 
the entire manner and behavior of the 
answerer should be unambiguous; his 
role should not be confusing to his 
audience or lend itself to multiple 
interpretations. 

Finally, there are criteria for an 
answer which follow from the fact that 
our project is concerned not merely 
with discovering the effects of various 
types of answers but also with wide- 
spread application of this knowledge. 
For this reason we were interested 
mainly in answers which could be used 
in as wide a variety of incidents as pos- 
sible. From this point of view, an 
answer must be of a kind that many 
people will be willing to use—it must 
bring into play ideas, values, and atti- 
tudes which are common and strong in 
the folkways. And the answer should 
demand no histrionic skills except those 
which its potential users already possess 
or can quickly acquire through training. 


Suggestions for Possible Answers 


We made two attempts to collect in 
systematic fashion ideas for possible 
answers. One was a questionnaire 
which described three typical incident 
situations and asked respondent in each 
case what he would do. A sample item 
from the questionnaire is the following: 


You happen to be riding on a crowded bus 
in New York City. You stand near the 
middle of the bus, either holding to an over- 
head support or to the handle on the corner 
of one of the seats. The bus stops to dis- 
charge and to take on passengers and several 
people brush and push past you toward the 
mid-bus exit. One of these persons, anxious 
not to miss his stop, jostles a man standing 
near you, and then gets off. 

This man who was, with others, pushed in 
the general process of passengers leaving the 
crowded bus, becomes exasperated and re- 
marks for all to hear: 

“There you are—that’s a Jew for you— 
always pushing! Who do they think they 
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are, anyway? 
the busses. 
of it.” 

While he is speaking he looks about for 
signs of sympathy from onlookers. 

In the first split seconds after this remark, 
no one says anything. Would you say any- 
thing? If so, what? Write what you might 
say below. 


They must think they own 
Sometimes I get pretty tired 


This questionnaire was submitted to 
32 individuals who were believed to be 
in general sympathy with the goals for 
an answer described in our previous 
section. Our respondents included 21 
advanced college students, three law- 
yers, two rabbis, two housewives, a 
businessman, a social worker, a super- 
visor in an industrial plant, and a lay 
leader at a community center. ‘Twenty- 
four of the respondents were Jewish. 

Nineteen people in this investigation 
reported either that they would make 
no reply or that they wouldn’t say any- 
thing unless someone else did. Two of 
the 19 said that they would direct at the 
bigot “a look of cold disapproval.” 
Two said they would speak if someone 
else spoke first. Two said, “If I had 
the courage, I'd say .. .” or “If I had 
the nerve...” Most of those who said 
they would not reply gave some reason 
for believing that an answer is futile. 

On the other hand, 13 people said 
that they would attempt to answer. 
Some of the more common answers 
suggested by these people are the fol- 
lowing: “How do you know he was 
Jewish?” “His religion had nothing 
to do with it. Anybody could have 
done it.” “All kinds of people push 
when they are in a hurry.” “I’m Jewish 
and I’m not pushing.” “The bus is 
crowded — everybody has to push.” 
“The Jews did some very good pushing 
in my outfit when every man counted.” 
“What leads you to believe they own 
all the busses?” “I’m sure if you'd been 
in the same situation you'd have pushed 
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too.” One person suggested: “Jesus 
was a Jew.” 

Some respondents prefaced their 
answers with: “We get pretty tired of 
remarks like that...” or “That's an 
interesting statement—that Jews are all 
alike.” 

These questionnaires showed us what 
certain people thought they might say 
in an incident situation. This undoubt- 
edly differs a great deal from what even 
these same people actually would do 
or say. To get suggestions in more 
realistic form we used a socio-dramatic 
technique with nine different groups 
assembled for this purpose. The groups 
consisted of: seven Protestant ministers; 
11 grade school supervisors; seven mem- 
bers of the National Maritime Union; 
six other members of the N.M.U.; 11 
leaders of a settlement house; 12 mem- 
bers of an adult class in Intercultural 
Education; 20 hospital superintendents; 
20 members of a class at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; 46 members of a dis- 
cussion group in a large Y.M.C.A. hotel. 
The majority of individuals in these 
groups were non-Jewish. 

Each group was shown a brief play 
consisting of an anti-Semitic incident, 
with several different answers made by 
one of the actors in the play. In the 
first seven groups the incidents pre- 
sented were “private” in nature—that 
is, they took place among individuals 
who already knew each other. The 
incidents and the answers were varied 
from group to group to conform to the 
experience and interests of the audience. 
The last two groups saw a “public” 
incident: a variation of the bus incident 
already described. 

After a group had discussed the play 
and given opinions about the answers, 
the play was re-enacted with an audi- 
ence member in the role of answerer 
instead of the actor who had previously 
played it. When the audience member 
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and the bigot had had several ex- 
changes, the discussion leader would 
stop the action and the group would 
assess the new role portrayed. A second 
participant would then be chosen for a 
try at answering—often, after interest 
was generated, several more. Some- 
times other members of a group took 
the role of the bigot or played support- 
ing roles, allowing themselves to speak 
or be silent just as they would be in the 
same interchange if it occurred in a real 
situation. A great deal of originality 
and a variety of different strategies were 
evident in the answers given. 

We found that subjects liked to pose 
questions to the bigot, to confound him 
and to gain time to think themselves. 
They liked to use what may be termed 
counter-experience, ¢.g., “But we had a 
Jew in our outfit, and he was a damn 
good guy.” ‘They threw facts at the 
bigot which were contrary to his posi- 
tion. They, and the audience, thor- 
oughly enjoyed humor at the expense 
of the bigot. Often subjects took ad- 
vantage of specific features of a situ- 
ation, e.g., “A fellow just shoved me 
and he’s got a crucifix.” In the bus 
incident several subjects made a point 
of asking how the bigot could identify 
the person who pushed him as Jewish. 
Somewhat less common were appeals 
to an ideology in terms of which the 
bigot was wrong. 


The Formulation of “Ideal Roles” 


Our attempts to construct “ideal 
roles” for the answerer began before the 
exploratory studies described in the pre- 
vious section and continued throughout 
the early experimental phase of the 
project. Some roles withered under 
critical examination almost as soon as 
they were formulated; others were 
tested once or twice with audiences and 
then discarded; while still others sur- 
vived to become the subject of intensive 


experimentation. In this section we 
shall describe all the roles which were 
ever seriously considered for experi- 
mentation, with critical comments on 
each one in terms of our general cri- 
teria for role evaluation. 

In discussing roles it is helpful to 
distinguish between the content of a 
reply—the ideas contained in the an- 
swer together with the words and sen- 
tences expressing them, and the manner 
of a reply—the tone of voice in which 
the words of an answer are spoken, the 
timing of the answer, the look and 
gestures which accompany it. Our 
criticism of role content was always in 
terms of the ideas expressed in an 
answer, assuming that these ideas 
would be clothed in proper words in an 
experimental or real life situation. ‘The 
following role contents received at one 
time or another serious scrutiny: 


No answer: ‘This was retained for experi- 
mentation, not because we felt that it was 
likely to accomplish any or all of the objec- 
tives which our criteria called for, but to 
serve as a base line against which other roles 
could be compared. 

The “Mere Negation” argument: This is 
the bare statement of disagreement with the 
bigot’s point of view, without indicating any 
basis for disagreement. It is the minimum 
needed to establish that he has been chal- 
lenged. The more an answer is simplified, 
the more people can understand it and the 
more people can learn to use it. However, 
a little experimentation showed that this 
answer was too abbreviated to appeal to audi- 
ences and was often viewed as evasion of the 
issue rather than definite disagreement with 
the bigot. For these reasons the role was 
dropped after a brief experimental trial. 

The “Mental Hygiene” argument: Here 
an attempt is made to expose the bigot’s 
underlying motivation (e.g., “Just because 
your boss bawled you out is no reason to pick 
on the first person who gets in your way”). 
The role aims to deflate the bigot by showing 
the irrelevance and unworthiness of his 
motivation. After some experimentation, this 
line of argument was also abandoned. There 
are certain groups for whom this answer has 
a strong appeal, but it seems to be too subtle 
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for general use. The argument involves 
guessing at circumstances in the bigot’s life 
about which the answerer—a stranger-—could 
know nothing, and it imposes on the audi- 
ence the burden of understanding the psycho- 
logical mechanisms behind the _bigot’s 
behavior. 

The “Individual Differences” argument: 
Here the theme is: Don’t generalize from one 
or two cases. There are all kinds of people 
in every group.” The answerer exposes the 
faulty logic of the bigot in an effort to dis- 
credit him. This role articulates one of the 
most basic of democratic values: the right of 
each person to be judged as an individual. 
It was well liked by audiences, and was 
retained for intensive experimentation. 

The “American Tradition” argument: 
This argument is based on an appeal to well- 
known and emotion-laden symbols in the 
American tradition, such as fair play, a 
square deal for all in America, the need 
for everyone to pull together, the fact that 
this nation was built by all races and creeds, 
etc. These trenchant symbols were expected 
to swing audience sympathy toward the 
answerer and his point of view. This role 


also proved popular, and was included in a 
series of experiments. 

The “Religious Principles” argument: In 
this argument the appeal is to ethical prin- 


ciples associated with religious teachings, 
such as “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you” or to the flat statement: 
“Prejudice is un-Christian.” The great diffi- 
culty with this argument is that if the appeal 
is to be vivid and concrete it must be rnade 
in terms of a particular religious tradition, 
such as the Christian. This limits both the 
kind of answerer who can use the argument 
effectively, and the kind of audience to whom 
the answer is likely to appeal. Because of 
these limitations the role was not used in our 
experimental work. 

The “Logic of the Situation” argument: 
Here characteristics of the immediate situ 
ation are used to show that the bigot is 
unreasonable, and a poor sport—e.g., “His 
nickel is as good as yours” or “The bus is 
jammed. You can’t help pushing.” The 
hope is that demonstrating the bigot’s un 
reasonableness will draw the sting from his 
remarks. 

This line of argument is primarily a de 
fense of the individual who is attacked by 
the bigot. It does not challenge the bigot’s 
assumption that this person is typical of the 
group of which he is a member. For this 
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reason the situational logic argument is well- 
adapted to incidents in which an individual 
is condemned unjustly—such as the bus inci- 
dent—but it is not applicable to incidents in 
which the minority group member is clearly 
in the wrong, or in which ne minority group 
member is present. We included “situational 
logic” in all our experiments with the bus 
incident. 

The “Personal Experience” argument: 
This again is intended as a demonstration of 
the bigot’s unreasonableness. The answerer 
flatly contradicts the bigot’s experience by his 
own counter-experience—e.g., “I know a lot 
of Jews who are more polite than you are.” 
This argument by itself leads to a futile 
debate, since the bigot can always cite 
innumerable cases to show that the “typical” 
minority group member is every bit as bad 
as he originally claimed. However, the 
appeal to personal experience provides a 
pointed challenge to the bigot’s initial gen- 
eralization, and we used it in some of our 
experiments as an entering wedge for a more 
systematic argument. 

One of the most important ways in which 
the “personal experience” argument can be 
developed is to point out that because experi- 
ence shows that there are good and bad in 
every group it is unfair to condemn all the 
members of a group for the possible bad 
behavior of a few—e.g., “I was gypped by a 
Protestant, but I don’t go around hating all 
Christians.” It was exactly this line of de- 
velopment which led to the formulation of 
the “individual differences” argument already 
described. 

The “Questioning” argument: The an- 
swerer raises questions such as the follow- 
ing: “How do you know he is Jewish?” 
“How do you know Jews own the bus lines?” 
“Where do you get your facts?” “What's 
your religion?” Such tactics aim to discredit 
the bigot as one who makes wild statements 
without foundation. We never experimented 
with this argument because we realized that 
it would be ineffective against a clever bigot. 
Such a person could readily answer questions 
with a barrage of plausible fallacies which 
would require more time and skill to expose 
than an ordinary answerer would have 
available. 

The “Superficial Agreement” argument: 
The answerer begins by agreeing with the 
bigot on some point having nothing to do 
with his anti-minority position—e.g., “It's 
certainly true that more busses should be put 
on this line, but ” This may help to 
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lower tension, and presents the answerer as 
courteous and a person of good will. It 
might also increase audience tendency to see 
the answerer as a reasonable, objective per- 
son, providing an effective stage-setting for 
the later disagreement and making the points 
on which the answerer contradicts the bigot 
all the more impressive. However, the 
approach was given up when it became clear 
that it obscures the main issue, and that it 
wastes the opening remark which may turn 
out to be the only one for which an answerer 
has time. Further, it became evident that a 
clever bigot can often use any agreement 
whatsoever to bolster his case, or as a take-off 
point for a new diatribe. 


In formulating roles for experimenta- 
tion we also considered the manner in 
which an answer might be given. The 
following different manners were dis- 
cussed and criticized: 


The “Authoritarian” manner: This is a 
militant tongue lashing hurled at the bigot. 
The speaker assumes an attitude of unques- 
tioned right and authority, and makes plain 
to everyone that he considers the bigot a 
worm. This role was not used for experi- 
mentation because of the acting skill which 
it requires and the consequent training diff- 
culties which it presents. 

The “High Emotion” manner: This is a 
softened version of the authoritarian manner 
and can be much more easily adopted by 
ordinary people. In this role the answerer 
employs a positive, indignant, and somewhat 
militant tone. We studied “high emotion” 
in a long series of experiments. 

The “Low Emotion” manner: The an- 
swerer is poised, calm, and even friendly in 
his approach to the bigot. Such a role may 
gain rapport with audience members _be- 
cause it meets the requirements of conduct 
becoming to a “lady” or a “gentleman.” It 
creates a minimum of tension and may help 
reassure the audience that the answerer has 
the situation well in hand. We included this 
role in all our experimental work. 

The “Rising Tempo” manner: This begins 
in a calm, poised manner, but as the bigot 
remains obdurate passes through an increas- 
ingly emphatic stage to a militant and 
authoritarian climax. It was expected that 
this manner would demonstrate the initial 
reasonableness of the answerer and his effort 
to conform with the peaceable folkways gov- 
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erning public conduct. His later firmness 
and militancy, it was believed, would meet 
the folk-demand for strength, manliness, and 
courage in a crisis situation. This variation 
was abandoned because it proved so time 
consuming, and because of its obvious train- 
ing difficulties. 


Up to this point we have been going 
on the assumption that the manner and 
the content of a role can be varied inde- 
pendently, so that it would be possible 
to combine, for experimental purposes, 
any one of the role contents we have 
discussed with any one of the manners. 
However, there are certain roles based 
on an amalgam of manner and content 
such that neither can be varied without 
destroying the effect of the other. We 
examined four roles of this type: 


The “Underdog” role: This role calls for 
hesitancy and inarticulateness, but also in- 
tense sincerity. It was designed to invite 
help against the bigot from the audience. 
The role assumes that a person seen by the 
audience as a simple fellow driven to speak 
up by intense moral conviction will gain 
sympathy. This role was given up partly 
because of training difficulties and partly 
because its effect was ambiguous, the audi- 
ence often not knowing whether to sym- 
pathize with the answerer or laugh at him. 

The “Direct Appeal to the Audience” role: 
Here the answerer strives both by what he 
says and by looks and gestures to mold the 
audience into a group, and to achieve the 
impression of group backing for his argu- 
ment—e.g., “Are we going to let him get 
away with this? Look, we don’t like that 
kind of talk.” This variation also promised 
to be hard to train, but the principal reason 
for leaving it out of the experimental study 
was that it was not really a complete role, 
but rather a device for supplementing the 
manner and content of one of the other roles. 

The “Saint” role: This role calls for a 
great display of charity and humility. The 
answerer makes it clear that he forgives the 
bigot, accepting him personally while trying 
to change his erroneous ideas. The assump- 
tion was that this would place the bigot at a 
great moral disadvantage in the eyes of the 
audience and would create sympathy for the 
answerer. The role was given up because of 
training difficulties. 
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The “Humor” role: The object of this 
role is to hold the bigot up to skillful and 
humorous ridicule. Such a role might please 
an audience because it relieves tension, and 
it might also succeed in making the position 
of the bigot exceedingly unenviable. It had 
to be given up because the essence of the 
humorous approach is found in specific de- 
tails of a situation, which are usually impos- 
sible to foresee. Consequently, the role is 
beyond the ability of an average answerer. 


Tue ExperiMeNTAL MEtrHop 


Our first concern was that our experi- 
mental situation should be realistic, so 
that we could generalize as directly as 
possible from our findings to the reac- 
tions of people in real life incidents. 
For this reason we decided to present 
incidents in dramatic form, with pro- 
fessional actors taking the leading parts. 
This provided a stimulus situation 
which was vivid and life-like, but which 
could be experimentally varied and re- 
peated in standardized form. 

The next problem was to decide on 
the type of incident to be presented. 


After a few experiments with “private” 
incidents we decided on a “public” inci- 
dent for the bulk of our experimental 
work, because the latter situation con- 
tains fewer factors influencing responses 


to what is said. The responses of 
people in a “private” situation are 
swayed by all the various factors which 
enter into a “public” situation—plus an 
additional set of factors stemming from 
the previous personal relationships of 
the people in the situation. We felt 
that it would be simplest to start with 
conclusions obtained in a “public” situ- 
ation, and then determine how these 
would be modified by various relation- 
ships among the people involved. 

Our third problem was to decide 
what role in the incident would be 
played by those people whose reactions 
we were going to test. Ideally we 
should have liked to test the influence 
of an answer upon the bigot, the object 
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of the bigot’s attack, the answerer him- 
self, and the bystanders. However, our 
method required standardized behavior 
on the part of the first three characters 
in the drama, which meant that these 
roles had to be played by members of 
the experimental team. Our experi- 
mental test of the effects of a particular 
answer thus became a test of its effects 
on the bystanders in the situation. This 
was acceptable because the bystanders 
in an incident are likely to be both the 
most numerous group and the group 
which is most subject to influence by 
what the answerer says. 

Thus our experimental method took 
the following form: An audience was 
assembled “to give us their opinions 
about a play.” They were not told the 
purpose of the play, or that it would 
have anything to do with prejudice. 
The characters in the play were all 
strangers to one another. The scene 
was a public place, and the audience 
were asked to imagine themselves as 
bystanders. One of the characters in 
the scene managed unintentionally to 
offend one of the other characters. The 
latter took this opportunity to insult the 
ethnic group to which the first person 
belonged. In our main experiments the 
offending character was identified as 
Jewish. We made some later investi- 
gations of anti-Italian and anti-Negro 
incidents, but these studies have not yet 
been completed and so will not be re- 
ported until a relatively late stage in 
the present series of articles. We did 
not assume that we could find a single 
answer which would be best for all 
types of anti-minority incident, but we 
did assume that we could discover cer- 
tain general principles of answering 
which would be applicable in a wide 
variety of incident situations. Prelimi- 
nary examination of the data from anti- 
Italian and anti-Negro incidents seems 
to support this hypothesis. 
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In the experimental play the anti- 
minority remark of the bigot was im- 
mediately answered by a third person 
in the situation. The reason for using 
a third person in the answerer’s role 
was to give the answerer full freedom 
to say or not say anything we wanted 
to investigate—i.e., he was not in the 
position of being forced to defend his 
own previous behavior in the situation. 
Following the initial answer there was 
a series of verbal exchanges between the 
bigot and the answerer, in which the 
answerer expanded and strengthened 
his argument while the bigot reiterated 
his prejudice. The argument was ter- 
minated without a clear victory for 
either party. Then the master of cere- 
monies cut in with some statement such 
as: “All right, that’s one way in which 
this might have happened. Now let’s 
go back and see a different way in 
which the same situation might have 
turned out. You remember, Mr. Jones 
has just said ...” This was the cue 


for the bigot to repeat his original re- 


mark, to which the answerer replied in 
an entirely new fashion. 

Sometimes several different answers 
were presente] in this way, sometimes 
only two. The members of the audi- 
ence usually filled out questionnaires at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
play; sometimes the play was inter- 
rupted at various points and additional 
questionnaires were filled out. With 
some audiences the play was followed 
by a general discussion of the incident; 
in many groups selected individuals 
were interviewed after the play was 
over. Most of our interest centered on 
two main questions: What kind of 
answer is most acceptable to audiences? 
and: What kind of answer produces 
the greatest changes in attitude in a 
direction favorable to the minority 
group under attack? 
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PART II: EXPERIMENTS ON 
ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Our experimental study of answers 
to anti-Semitic remarks may be divided 
into three parts. The first was an ex- 
ploratory study of a number of differ- 
ent incident situations and a variety of 
roles for the answerer (inciuding “no 
answer”). The only experimental cri- 
terion of an answer’s effectiveness was 
its acceptability to audiences. These 
experiments gave us two answers which 
were applicable in a wide variety of 
situations and which were liked by 
most of the people who heard them: 
the “American tradition” argument and 
the “individual differences” argument 
already described. 

The second part of our experimental 
work was an intensive study of the 
acceptability of these two answers in a 
single, well-standardized incident situ- 
ation. Each argument was presented 
half the time with the “high emotion” 
manner already described and half the 
time with the “low emotion” manner. 
Two of the experiments in this series 
included measures of attitude change 
associated with the different answers. 
These experiments will be described in 
this article as Experiment I and Experi- 
ment II. 

The third phase of the study was a 
single, rather elaborate experiment 
using the same incident and answers 
and three different criteria of attitude 
change. One of these criteria was also 
used to measure the effect of the initial 
anti-Semitic remarks. This experiment 
provided some additional information 
about the acceptability of answers, but 
the main emphasis was on attitude 
change. It will be described in this 
article as Experiment III. 

A complete account of our findings 
on the acceptability of different answers 
is presented in another article (6). It 
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is sufficient here to say that “no answer” 
was generally unacceptable as a way of 
handling incidents; the American tra- 
dition and individual differences argu- 
ments were, on the average, equally 
acceptable; however, all experiments 
showed a strong preference for the “low 
emotion” manner as compared with the 
“high” manner. The remainder of this 
article will be devoted to presenting our 
results on changes in attitude associated 
with these particular answers. 

The term “attitude change” for us 
does not imply a reorganization of an 
individual’s outlook on life, or any basic 
change in personality structure. With- 
out doubt attitudes are firmly grounded 
in personality structure; but they are 
also modifiable by a great variety of 
transient stimuli, in the same way that 
a tree’s growth is influenced by small 
changes in the amount of light it re- 
ceives, although it would require an 
earthquake to uproot it. 

It may be admitted in principle that 
attitudes can be modified by small and 
transitory social stimuli; however it is 
quite another matter to demonstrate 
any such effect in practice. Previous 
experiments on attitude change have 
usually dealt with stimuli such as a col- 
lege course, a full length. motion pic- 
ture, or (at the very least) a ten minute 
speech. Our stimulus situation, on the 
other hand, was a two minute discus- 
sion in which both bigot and answerer 
presented their points of view (although 
the answerer always had the last word). 
We knew there would be tremendous 
variability in the responses of different 
individuals to such an episode, and we 
expected the net effect of the episode 
to be very small. However we also 
knew that the cumulative effect of a 
large number of such episodes might 
be of real social importance. 

We were encouraged in our project 
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by the knowledge that there had been 
at least one previous successful attempt 
to demonstrate attitude change in ordi- 
nary adults resulting from exposure to 
very brief stimuli. This was the 1935 
experiment of Hartmann (3) in which 
leaflets urging people to vote Socialist 
were distributed on a house-to-house 
basis in seven wards of a Pennsylvania 
town. One leaflet, using an “emotional” 
appeal, produced a statistically signifi- 
cant increase in Socialist vote as com- 
pared with the control wards in which 
no leaflet was distributed. The other 
leaflet, using a “rational” appeal, pro- 
duced an increase not significantly 
greater than that in the control wards. 

Our “American tradition” answer has 
a good deal in common with Hart- 
mann’s “emotional” argument. It 
begins with the statement “We don’t 
want that kind of talk in America,” and 
appeals to such symbols as “our democ- 
racy,” “a square deal,” and “an even 
break.” Our “individual differences ” 
answer is similar to Hartmann’s “ra- 


tional” argument in that it attempts to 
establish its point by a chain of reason- 
ing rather than a direct appeal to senti- 


ment. Another way of contrasting 
these two answers is in terms of the 
psychological processes they aim to set 
up in the individual hearing them. The 
American tradition answer attempts to 
bring into play a system of values (the 
“American Creed”) which opposes 
prejudice or discrimination against any 
group within this country. The argu- 
ment assumes that this system of values 
exists in more or less organized form as 
a standard of judgment for each sub- 
ject, but does not usually operate in 
concrete instances of prejudice. The 
aim of the argument is to bring this 
standard of judgment to bear on the 
particular situation created by the 
bigot’s remarks—specifically, to make 
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each audience member perceive agree- 
ment with the bigot’s remarks as violat- 
ing the “American Creed.” 

The individual differences answer, on 
the other hand, does not attempt to 
oppose the bigot’s standard of judgment 
with an equally dogmatic counter- 
standard. Instead it tries to demon- 
strate the inconsistency which results 
from applying any single standard of 
judgment to all members of a particular 
group. The argument assumes that 
each subject has a more or less stereo- 
typed picture of the “typical” minority 
group member. The aim of the argu- 
ment is not only to break down this 
stereotype, but to inhibit the entire tend- 
ency to build up stereotypes through 
uncritical acceptance of prejudiced 
statements or hasty generalization from 
the behavior of individual group 
members. 

The incident used in these experi- 
ments took place in an employment 
bureau in which several people were 
waiting to be interviewed. Two men, 
Goldstein and Jones, claimed to be next 
in turn. The receptionist chose Gold- 
stein, and went out with him. Jones 
then said in a loud voice: “He was not 
next! Goldstein, huh? Another Jew 
who can’t wait his turn. These Jews 
are all alike. Who do they think they 
are, anyway?” Neither the receptionist 
nor the audience was given anv clue as 
to who actually was next. 

At this point one of the other men in 
the waiting room spoke up in opposition 
to Jones’s generalization about the Jews, 
and an argument followed between 
Jones and the answerer. The answerer 
used either the American tradition or 
the individual differences argument, 
and either the “low emotion” or the 
“high emotion” manner. Jones’s replies 
were the same no matter what approach 
the answerer used. They consisted of 
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statements such as: “Ah .. . these Jews 
are always trying to get away with 
something,” and “What business is it 
of yours?” The argument ended when 
the receptionist returned to take Jones 
to his interview. 

After the first argument between 
bigot and answerer the master of cere- 
monies returned the action to the point 
of the bigot’s first speech. This was 
repeated in the same way as before, but 
now the answerer replied in an entirely 
new fashion. If his first argument used 
the American tradition theme, his sec- 
ond argument used the appeal to indi- 
vidual differences. The answerer also 
used a different manner in delivering 
his lines. If his first approach had been 
with “low emotion,” his second ap- 
proach was with “high emotion.” 

In our third experiment one other 
factor in the answer was varied: the 
group membership of the answerer. In 
the first two experiments the answerer 
was named Stevenson and identified as 
non-Jewish. In the third experiment 


this practice was continued with sixteen 
presentations, while in the other sixteen 
the answerer was named Levy and 


identified as Jewish. For the Levy 
presentations we revised the scripts 
somewhat to emphasize the Jewish 
identification of the answerer. Scripts 
for all versions of the incident will be 
found in the appendix of this article. 

To insure a standardized presentation 
the roles of bigot and answerer were 
always played by professional actors. 
Audiences were recruited off the street 
in the vicinity of Times Square, New 
York City, and in downtown Newark. 
Pitchmen offered passers-by “half a dol- 
lar for half an hour of your time to 
watch a little play and give us your 
opinion.” Inside the master of cere- 
monies explained that the Commission 
on Community Interrelations was ask- 
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ing for their cooperation in a public 
opinion survey. No mention was made 
of prejudice, anti-Semitism, etc. 

When a group of about twenty 
people had been assembled each subject 
filled out a face sheet with information 
on age, sex, place of birth, religion, 
extent of education, occupation, and 
father’s occupation. This gave us a 
check on various characteristics of our 
sample, and also enabled us to elimi- 
nate Jewish subjects from the analysis. 
Subjects were never identified by name, 
but by numbers which they were given 
at the beginning of an experimental 
session, and which they wrote on 
each questionnaire they received. Evi- 
dence on attitude change came from 
questionnaires filled out before and 
after the first argument between bigct 
and answerer (in the third experiment 
also from questionnaires before and 
after the second argument). Additional 
information was also gathered from 
each group, sometimes through discus- 
sion and interviews, sometimes through 
additional questionnaires. The entire 
program for a single group lasted about 
half an hour. As soon as one group 
finished, another was brought in and 
shown a different combination of 
answers. A complete cycle of four 
presentations was shown on each ex- 
perimental day. To maximize the 
number of different kinds of people 
who could be drawn into our sample 
we always worked around lunch hour— 
roughly from 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. The 
main systematic differences among the 
three experiments were in the ques- 
tionnaires used to measure attitude 
change. 


EXPERIMENT | 


Procedure 


This experiment was carried out near 
Times Square on March 28, 1946. The 
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answers presented were: Group I—low 
manner, American tradition followed 
by high manner, individual differences; 
Group II—high manner, individual dif- 
ferences followed by low manner, 
American tradition; Group III—low 
manner, individual differences followed 
by high manner, American tradition; 
Group IV—high manner, American 
tradition followed by low manner, in- 
dividual differences. The answerer was 
identified as non-Jewish. A six item 
attitude questionnaire was adminis- 
tered after the bigot’s opening speech 
in the first version of the incident and 
again after the bigot’s opening speech 
in the second version. Thus between 
the two administrations of the question- 
naire the audience was exposed to the 
answerer’s first argument, the bigot’s 
defense of his position, and a repeat of 
the bigot’s opening speech. This ar- 
rangement meant that the effectiveness 
of an answer was measured by the out- 
come of a competition between bigot 
and answerer. To be credited with any 
attitude change on this criterion an 
answer had to induce more change in 
the unprejudiced direction than the 
bigot’s arguments induced in the preju- 
diced direction. We realized that this 
was a severe criterion for an answer to 
meet, but we thought it was an appro- 
priate one because we saw the goal of 
an answer in a real life incident as 
being not only to undo the effects of a 
particular bigoted remark but also to 
“immunize” the audience so far as pos- 
sible against similar statements by pub- 
lic bigots in the future. 


Subjects 


Sixty-nine non-Jewish subjects answered 
most of the statements on both attitude ques- 
tionnaires. Seven eighths of these people 
were white; four fifths were men. Thirty- 
eight per cent were under 20 years in age, 
while 45 per cent were between 20 and 30. 
Twenty-eight per cent were in business and 
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professional occupations, 35 per cent were 
manual or clerical workers, 14 per cent were 
students, and 20 per cent were in the armed 
services or merchant marine. Approximately 
four ninths were Protestant and another four 
ninths Roman Catholic. Thirty per cent had 
attended college, while 11 per cent had only 


answered a particular item on both 
administrations are included. 

It seems clear from Table 1 that the 
argument between bigot and answerer 
had the general effect of reducing the 
amount of agreement with the bigot. 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE STATEMENTS BeFrorE AND AFTER ARGUMENT BETWEEN 
Bigot AND ANSWERER IN EXPERIMENT | 


STATEMENT 
1. Since no one really knew who was 
first, Jones had little excuse for Before 
his remarks. After 
. Jones was right; Jews usually do Before 
try to push ahead like Goldstein. After 
. I disagree thoroughly with Jones. Before 
After 
. I think it’s about time more people 
spoke up like Jones and put the Before 
Jews in their place. After 
. I certainly hope Jones will not be 
allowed to get away with these 
remarks about the Jews. Before 
I certainly am glad that Jones was After 
not allowed to get away with 
these remarks about the Jews. 
. Perhaps Jones should not have 
spoken out that way, but there 
is some truth in what he said Before 
about the Jews. After 


Don’t 


Know 


NUMBER OF 
AGREE DIsaGREE RESPONSES 
79% 14% 7% 70 
88 6 76 
39 46 56 
42 50 66 
32 57 62 
48 44 62 


21 63 67 
12 73 67 


46 14 63 
25 I 63 


TABLE 2 


MEAN AttirupE CHANGE Scores AND NuMBERS OF CAsEs IN EXPERIMENT | 


AMERICAN TRADITION INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


High manner —.47 
(15) 
—1.53 
(17) 


Low manner 


Tora 
—.82 —.66 
(17) (32) 
—.50 —.97 
(20) (37) 





——I.03 
Total (32) 


a grade school education. Ninety-three per 
cent were born in the United States. 


Results 


Answers to the six attitude items are 
presented in Table 1. Each statement 
except No. 5 appeared in identical form 
on both administrations of the question- 
naire. Only responses of subjects who 


—.65 —.83 
(37) (69) 


To get a single over-all measure of this 
effect we constructed an “anti-Semitism 
score” by counting three points for each 
answer of “Agree” to items 2, 4, and 6 
or “Disagree” to items 1 and 3; one 
point for each answer of “Disagree” to 
items 2, 4, and 6 or “Agree” to items 1 
and 3; and two points for each item 
checked “Don’t know” or left blank. 
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This gave us a total score ranging from 
5 to 15. Item 5 was not included in the 
score, because of its changed wording 
on the second administration of the 
questionnaire. 

We took as our criterion of attitude 
change induced by a particular answer 
the difference in anti-Semitism score 
between the first and second adminis- 
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test separately the significance of the 
mean attitude change associated with 
each of the four approaches used by the 
answerer. The results are as follows: 
(1) low manner, American tradition: 
t=4.44, (2) high manner, individual 
differences: t=2.45, (3) low manner, 
individual differences: t=1.08, (4) high 


manner, American tradition: ft==1.52. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYstis oF VARIANCE oF ATTITUDE CHANGE Scores IN ExpERIMENT I 


SuM OF 
SQUARES 


Source oF VARIATION 
Manner of answer 
Content of answer 
Interaction between manner and content 
Within groups 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM VARIANCE 
-72 I 1.72 


2.51 I -51 
8.24 I -24 
167.44 65 .58 





179. 


gI 68 


TABLE 4 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE STATEMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER ARGUMENT BETWEEN 
Bicot AND ANSWERER IN EXPERIMENT II 


STATEMENT 
think there is some truth in what Jones 
said about the Jews. 
think Jones is all wrong about the Jews. 


think Jones had a right to say what he 
thought about the Jews. 

think that someone should certainly 
answer Jones’ remarks about the Jews. 
think the best answer to Jones is a dirty 
leok. 

think Jones was right; 
try to push ahead. 


Jews usually do 


trations of the questionnaire. These 
attitude change scores are summarized 
in Table 2. A negative score indicates 
a net reduction in prejudice. An analy- 
sis of variance of the attitude change 
scores is presented in Table 3. 

The analysis of variance of attitude 
change scores shows no significant 
differences by manner or content of 
answer. However, the interaction be- 
tween manner and content approaches 
significance at the five per cent level. 
For this reason it seemed desirable to 


NuMBER OF 
RESPONSES 


113 
113 


Don’t 
No Know 
Before 41% 15% 
After 40 12 
Before 13 107 
After 52 II 107 
Before 27 7 107 
After 28 6 107 
Before 15 106 
After 23 II 106 
Before 52 21 105 
After 63 18 105 
17 106 
106 


Before 44 
After 45 16 


Our first experiment shows significant 
mean attitude change only for the “low 
American” and “high individual” lines 
of argument. 


ExperIMENT II 

Procedure 

This experiment was carried out near 
Times Square on April 1 and 3, 1946. 
The same four presentations were made 
as in Experiment I. Each presentation 
was shown once on April 1, and once 
on April 3. The attitude change ques- 
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tionnaire was administered in the same 
way as in Experirnent I, but the items 
on the questionnaire were revised ex- 
tensively. One of the aims of the re- 
vision was to substitute for item 5 a 
statement which could be used in iden- 
tical form on both administrations of 
the questionnaire. Another aim was 
that all of the statements should be 
clear and unambiguous, and should be 
acceptable to about fifty per cent of our 
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The table includes only responses of 
subjects who answered a_ particular 
item on both administrations of the 
questionnaire. 


For our “anti-Semitism score” in 


Experiment II we counted three points 
for each answer of “Yes” to items 1, 3, 
5, and 6 or “No” to items 2, and 4; one 
point for each answer of “No” to items 
1, 3, 5, and 6 or “Yes” to items 2 and 4; 
and two points for each item checked 


TABLE 5 


Mean Attitupe CHance Scores AND Numpers oF Cases IN EXPERIMENT II 


AMERICAN TRADITION 


+.43 
(30) 

—.07 
(27) 


High manner 


Low manner 


Tora 
—.26 
(58) 


—.15 


(55) 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
—tI.00 
(28) 
—.2I 
(28) 





+.19 


Total (57) 


=, 20 


(113) 


—.61 
(56) 


TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTITUDE CHANGE Scores IN EXPERIMENT II 


SuM OF 
SQUARES 


Source oF VARIATION 

Manner of answer 

Content of answer 

Interaction between manner and content 

Day-to-day variation between groups hear- 
ing the same answer 

Within groups 


18.08 
11.94 


DEGREES OF 

FREEDOM VARIANCE 
36 
18.08 


11.94 


-36 I 


2.82 -70 


449.12 .28 





Total 


subjects on the first administration of 
the questionnaire. 


Subjects 


Subjects in the second experiment were 
similar in most respects to those in the first. 
The only significant differences were in edu- 
cation and occupation. Seven per cent of 
Experiment II subjects had only a grade 
school education, while 17 per cent had 
attended college. Thirty-eight per cent were 
servicemen or in the merchant marine, while 
only two per cent were students. 


Results 


Answers to the six attitude items in 
Experiment II are presented in Table 4. 


482.32 


“Don’t know” or left blank. This gave 
us a total score ranging from 6 to 18. 
The reader may wonder why we scored 
item 5 as we did; we interpreted agree- 
ment with this statement as indicating 
a preference for no answer at all to the 
bigot, and our previous experiments 
had shown that preference for “no 
answer” was positively correlated with 
anti-Semitism (6). 

The attitude change scores for Ex- 
periment II are summarized in Table 5. 
A negative score indicates a net reduc- 
tion in prejudice following the argu- 
ments of bigot and answerer, while a 
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positive score indicates a net increase in 
prejudice. 

Table 5 shows less favorable attitude 
change than in our first experiment, 
particularly less favorable change asso- 
ciated with the American tradition 
argument. There are two factors in the 
experimental situation which may have 
had something to do with this decline. 
The first is that the role of answerer 
was taken by a different actor than in 
Experiment I, and the second is that the 
audiences contained a much higher pro- 
portion of servicemen. However, there 
was no difference between Experiment 
I and Experiment II in preference for 
the various answers presented (6). In 
both experiments individual differences 
content was preferred to American tra- 
dition by a slight majority, and low 
manner to high manner by a large 
majority. 

Table 6 presents an analysis of vari- 
ance of the attitude change scores in 
Experiment II. The difference between 


the average change associated with the 
American tradition argument and the 
individual differences argument is sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level. The 
interaction between manner and con- 


tent is in the same direction as in 
Experiment I—relatively more favor- 
able change with the “low American” 
and “high individual” answers than 
with the other two combinations of 
manner and content; however the dif- 
ference again falls short of significance 
at the five per cent level. 

Our final step in Experiment II was 
to test the significance of the mean atti- 
tude change associated with each of the 
four different answers. ‘The results 
were: (1) low manner, American tra- 
dition: t=.20, (2) high manner, indi- 
vidual differences; ¢#=2.60, (3) low 
manner, individual differences: t=.50, 
(4) high manner, American tradition: 
=1.28. Only the mean attitude change 
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associated with the “high individual” 
answer is significantly different from 
zero. 


EXPERIMENT III 
Procedure 


Our third experiment followed the 
same general plan as the first two, but 
was much larger in scope. We worked 
on eight different days, beginning Octo- 
ber 15, 1946, and ending December 20, 
1946. On the first four experimental 
days the plays were presented near 
Times Square in the same fashion as in 
the two previous experiments. The 
role of Stevenson was taken by the actor 
who played it in Experiment I. On the 
last four experimental days the answerer 
was named Levy and was identified in 
the play as being Jewish. This part was 
played by a new actor, moderately 
“Jewish” in appeazance though not a 
pronounced Jewish stereotype. Levy 
used the same two manners of answer- 
ing as Stevenson, and the same two 
lines of argument in his answer. Scripts 
are in the appendix of this article. 

On the fifth and sixth experimental 
days the plays were presented near 
Times Square with Levy as answerer. 
On the seventh and eighth days they 
were presented in downtown Newark, 
with Levy again as answerer. Subjects 
in Newark were recruited in the same 
way as in Times Square. On all eight 
days the order of presentation of plays 
was reversed from the one used in 
Experiments I and II. The new order 
was: Group I—High manner, Ameri- 
can tradition followed by low manner, 
individual differences; Group Il—low 
manner, individual differences followed 
by high manner, American tradition: 
Group III-—high manner, individual 
differences followed by low manner, 
American tradition; Group TV—low 
manner, American tradition followed 
by high manner, individual differences. 
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Probably the most important differ- 
ence between Experiment III and the 
previous experiments was in the tech- 
niques used to measure attitude change. 
In analyzing the results of Experiment 
II we were somewhat disturbed by the 
heterogeneity of items on our attitude 
test. Responses to items 2 and 5 
seemed to show an average decrease in 
anti-Semitism following the argument 
between bigot and answerer, while re- 
sponses to item 1 seemed to show a 
slight increase in anti-Semitism. Also 
items, 1, 2, and 6 showed a net increase 
in anti-Semitic responses following the 
American tradition answers and a net 
decrease following the individual dif- 
ferences answers; while item 4 showed 
a net decrease in anti-Semitic responses 
following the American tradition an- 
swers and a net increase following the 
individual differences answers. For 
these reasons we attempted in Experi- 
ment III to construct several unidimen- 
sional attitude scales, each of which 
could be used to provide an independ- 
ent measure of attitude change suitable 
for treatment by the ¢ test and the 
analysis of variance. 

Each scale took the form of a series 
of alternative statements, of which. the 
subject was asked to check the one 
which most nearly corresponded to his 
own opinion. Two scales were de- 
signed for administration immediately 
after the bigot’s opening speech in the 
first and second presentation of the 
incident (just as in Experiments I and 
II). These consisted of the following 
statements: 


Scate I 


. | certainly like Jones. 

. I rather like Jones. 

. I don’t feel one way or another about 
Jones. 

. I don’t care for Jones. 

. I certainly dislike Jones. 
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Scare II 


1. I think Jones is ABSOLUTELY RIGHT 
in what he said about the Jews. 

2. I think Jones is MOSTLY RIGHT in 
what he said about the Jews. 

. I think Jones is about HALF RIGHT 
AND HALF WRONG in what he said 
about the Jews. 

. I think Jones is MOSTLY WRONG in 
what he said about the Jews. 

. I think Jones is ALL WRONG in what 
he said about the Jews. 


Our most important scale in Experi- 
ment III was designed for administra- 
tion before the incident was presented, 
again after the bigot’s first speech, and 
once more immediately after the first 
argument between bigot and answerer. 
On the last six experimental days we 
also administered this scale at the end 
of the second argument between bigot 
and answerer. The scale consisted of 
the following nine statements: 


Scate III 


. The Jews are the best citizens in the 
country. 

2. Practically all Jews are good citizens. 

. Sometimes you find Jews who are bad 
citizens, but not often. 

. Many Jews are bad citizens, but there 
are still more who are good citizens. 

. About half the Jews are good citizens 
and half are bad citizens. 

. Many Jews are good citizens, but there 
are still more who are bad citizens. 

. Sometimes you find Jews who are good 
citizens, but not often. 

3. Practically all Jews are bad citizens. 

. The Jews are the worst citizens in the 
country. 


These scales were designed to provide 
maximum opportunity for expression 
of the very slight changes in attitude 
which seemed to result from exposure 
to the remarks of bigot and answerer. 
Scale III we hoped would give us a 
measure of the effect of the bigot’s initial 
statement, and a comparable measure 
of the effect of the argument between 
bigot and answerer. None of the scales 
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was expected to provide much informa- 
tion about the initial amount of anti- 
Semitism in one person or group as 
compared with another, but they were 
designed to provide information about 
changes in anti-Semitic feeling. We 
did not expect that there would be 
much in common between the attitude 
of one individual who said, for example, 
“Sometimes you find Jews who are bad 
citizens, but not often” and the attitude 
of another person who checked the 
same statement. However, we believed 
that whatever statement was initially 
checked by an individual provided a 
standard of reference for that individ- 
wal, and that departures from this 
standard in subsequent checks made by 
that same person could be safely inter- 
preted as indicating changes in attitude 
in a positive or negative direction (plus 
a certain amount of random error). 
We took as our measure of amount 
of attitude change the difference be- 
tween the number of the statement first 
checked and the number of the state- 
ment subsequently checked. This 
method of measurement assumes equal 
“psychological distances” between adja- 
cent statements in a scale. We did not 
make any investigation of the correct- 
ness of this assumption for our particu- 
lar scales, but we tried to word the 
various statements in such a way that 
the intervals between them would be 
approximately equal, and we felt that 
the numbers attached to the statements 
provided a strong suggestion of an 


ordered series progressing by equa! 
steps from one extreme position to its 
opposite. 

Statements 1 and g on Scale III are 
not really on the same continuum as the 


other seven statements. We included 
them, aot thought they 
were reasonable positions for anyone to 
take, but because we thought their ex- 
tremism would make statements 2 and 


because we 
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8 sound more reasonable by compari- 
son, and would thus increase the range 
of the scale actually used by our sub- 
jects. Half of our groups received these 
scales with the most anti-Semitic state- 
ment presented first in the series, and 
half received scales with the order of 
statements reversed. In scoring we 
always gave the most anti-Semitic state- 
ment the value of five or nine and the 
least anti-Semitic statement the value 
of one. 

In Experiment III we introduced an 
intermission between the first and 
second versions of the incident, during 
which audience members tried to 
identify various advertised products in 
pictures from which the brand names 
had been removed. The aim of this 
diversion was to distract audiences from 
the play they had just seen and help 
disguise the purpose of our experiment. 
We also expected that the intermission 
would make it more difficult for sub- 
jects to remember their previous re- 
sponses to the questionnaires; this 
would reduce the tendency to pick out 
scme particular statement on each ques- 
tionnaire and stick to it just for the sake 
of consistency. 


Subjects 

We had 520 non-Jewish subjects in Experi- 
ment III, 428 in New York and g2 in 
Newark. Ninety-seven per cent were men, 
94 per cent were white, 90 per cent were 
born in the United States. Twenty-eight per 
cent were under 20, while 19 per cent were 
40 or over. Twenty-nine per cent were 
Protestant and 59 per cent were Roman 
Catholic. One fifth had attended college, 
while one sixth had only a grade school edu- 
cation. The only significant differences 
between New York and Newark subjects 
were in occupation. In both cities about 
three fifths of our subjects were manual or 
clerical workers and about one tenth were 
engaged in business or professional work. 
However, ten per cent of the New York sub- 
jects were students and six per cent were in 
the armed services or merchane marine, while 
in Newark 21 per cent of the subjects were 
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students and none were in any of the armed 
services. 


Results 


Although not designed for this pur- 
pose, Scale III, the “citizenship scale,” 
provides a rough indication of our sub- 
jects’ attitudes toward Jews at the be- 
ginning of the experiment. The mean 
score for the first administration of 
Scale III was 3.37 for the form in which 
“The Jews are the best citizens in the 
country” was the first statement, and 
3.74 for the form in which “The Jews 
are the worst citizens in the country” 
was the first statement. This difference 
is statistically reliable, but it does not 
affect our other results because each 
version of the incident in each experi- 
mental setting was presented an equal 
number of times with the two forms of 
the scale. (The same thing is true of 
Scales I and II.) 

Our first measure of attitude change 
was the difference between score on the 
first administration of the citizenship 


scale (at the beginning of the experi- 
ment) and score on the second adminis- 


tration (after the bigot’s opening 
speech). Here we found opposite re- 
sults in Times Square and Newark. In 
Times Square the mean attitude change 
from first to second administration was 
+.13, while in Newark it was —.18. 
The difference between the Times 
Square mean and zero is significant at 
the one per cent level, while the differ- 
ence between the Newark mean and 
zero is significant at the five per cent 
level. In Times Square, in other words, 
the bigot’s initial anti-Semitic remarks 
had the expected result, while in 
Newark they seemed to produce a 
“boomerang effect.” This difference 
does not seem to be the result of any 
difference in initial attitude toward 
Jews in Times Square as compared 
with Newark. The mean of Times 
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Square subjects on the first administra- 
tion of the citizenship scale was 3.55, 
while the mean of Newark subjects was 
360—a statistically insignificant dis- 
crepancy. And, as we have already 
seen, the two groups of subjects were 
very similar on the background char- 
acteristics covered by our face sheet. 
The contrasting responses to the bigot’s 
opening speech may be due primarily 
to a difference in attitude in the two 
cities toward any remark which breaks 
the “public privacy” and thus threatens 
to create a disturbance. 

The changes in attitude induced by 
the arguments between bigot and an- 
swerer are summarized in Tables 7 to 
10. As usual, a negative score indicates 
a reduction in prejudice. The events 
intervening between the first and second 
administrations of Scale I (“like Jones”) 
and Scale II (“about the Jews”) were: 
the first argument between bigot and 
answerer, the advertised products game, 
and the bigot’s first speech in the second 
version of the incident. The first argu- 
ment between bigot and answerer was 
the only event between the second and 
third administrations of Scale III (the 
“citizenship scale”). Between the third 
and fourth administrations of this scale 
audiences played the advertised prod- 
ucts game and saw the entire second 
version of the incident. 

Tables 7 through 10 provide twelve 
independent measures of the net effect 
of each answer presented in Experiment 
III. For the “high American” answer 
eight of these measures indicate a net 
reduction in prejudice, two suggest a 
net increase, and two indicate no 
change. For the “low individual” 
answer five measures indicate a net 
reduction in prejudice, six a net in- 
crease, and one no change. The “high 
individual” answer has six entries indi- 
cating a reduction in prejudice follow- 
ing its presentation, and six entries 
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suggesting an increase in prejudice. 
The “low American” answer has seven 
entries indicating a net reduction in 
prejudice, three a net increase, and two 
no change. 

Because of the small number of cases 
in each group and the great variability 
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lil, third to fourth administration 
(t=2.05); for the “low American” 
answer, a mean reduction in prejudice 
of .21 on Scale III, second to third 
administration (#=2.66). 

In summary, we find in Experiment 
III a significant net reduction in preju- 


TABLE 7 


Mean Attitupe CHANGE Scores 


Times SQUARE T 
Non-JEWIsH 
ANSWERER 
—.07 
(74) 
—.09 
(77 
—.10 
(65) 
—.05 
(77) 


Type oF ANSWER 
High manner 
American tradition 
Low manner 
Individual differences 
High manner 
Individual differences 
Low manner 
American tradition 


AND Numbers oF CAsEs ON SCALE I 


NEWARK 
JEwIsH 
ANSWERER 
.00 
(15) 
—.04 
(27) 
—.26 
(23) 
—.25 
(24) 


IMES SQUARE 
JEwIsH 
ANSWERER 
-\+.07 

(30) 
+ .06 
(33) 
—.29 
(28) 
+.09 
(33) 








==, o8 


Total (293) 


—.Oo1 
(124) 


—.15 
(89) 


TABLE 8 


AttirupE CHANGE Scores 


Times SQUARE T 
Non-JEWIsH 
ANSWERER 

08 


75) 


Type of ANSWER 


High manner 
American tradition 


Low manner 
Individual differences 


High manner 
Individual differences 


Low manner 
American tradition 


Total 


in response from subject to subject, 
most of these measures are not statisti- 
cally reliable. Attitude changes signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level are: for 
the “high American” answer, a mean 
reduction in prejudice of .17 on Scale 
Ill, third to fourth administration 
(t=2.10); for the “high individual” 
answer, a mean reduction in prejudice 
of .18 on Scale I (t=2.59), and a mean 
increase in prejudice of .19 on Scale 


; 


AND NuMBeERs OF CasEs ON SCALE II 


NEWARK 
JEWIsH 
ANSWERER 
—.06 

(17) 
39 


(27 


IMES SQUARE 
JEWISH 
ANSWERER Tora 
—.06 
(124) 
+ .01 
(137) 
—.04 
(120) 
+.02 
(132) 


—.03 
(32) 

+.13 
(31) 

—.17 
(30) 


-00 


+.-35 

(23) 

+.08 
(24) 





—.O2 


(513) 


Tt -O5 


(91) 


dice associated with both the “high 
American” and “low American” an- 
swers. The “low individual” answer 
seems to produce no significant change, 
while results with the “high individ- 
ual” answer are paradoxical—significant 
reduction in prejudice on Scale I, but 
significant increase in prejudice on 
Scale III, third to fourth administration. 

It could be argued that Scale III (the 


“citizenship scale”) is not a fair meas- 
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ure with which to evaluate the individ- 
ual differences argument. The basic 


aim of that argument is to reduce the 
tendency of subjects to think about in- 
dividual Jews in terms of any kind of 
stereotype of Jews as a group. If this 
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sis) consists of the complete elimination 
of prejudice would be scored as an 
increase in prejudice for the great ma- 
jority of subjects! 

Our only information about the 
qualitative nature of the changes in 


TABLE 9 


Mean Attirupe CHANGE Scores AND Numsers oF Cases on Scate III, 
SECOND To THIRD ADMINISTRATION 


Tres SQuarRE 
Non-JEwIsH 


Type oF ANSWER ANSWERER 


High manner 
American tradition 
Low manner 
Individual differences 


.O!I 
(76) 
+.18 
(79) 
—,I2 
(68) 
—.24 
(76) 


High manner 
Individual differences 
Low manner 
American tradition 


Times SQUARE 


ANSWERER 


NEWARK 
JEWIsH 
ANSWERER 


JEWwIsH 


—.18 
(34) 
—.15 
(34) 
+.17 
(29) 
—.14 
(28) 


00 
(17) 
+ .37 
(27) 
+.12 
(24) 


(23) 





Total —.04 


(299) 


+.09 
(91) 


—.o8 


(125) 


TABLE 10 


Mean ATTITUDE CHANGE ScorES AND NuMBERS OF Cases ON Scate III, 
Tuirp To FourtH ADMINISTRATION 


Times SQUARE 
Non-}EwisH 
ANSWERER 

—.14 
(35) 
—.07 
(41) 
+ .33 
(36) 
—.24 
(34) 


Type oF ANSWEK 
High manner 
American tradition 
Low manner 
Individua! differences 
High manner 
Individual differences 
Low manner 
American tradition 


Times SQUARE 


ANSWERER 


NEWARK 
JEwisH 
ANSWERER 


JEwIsH 
Tora. 
—.17 
(95) 
+ .02 
(92) 
+.19 
(89) 
—.11 


(88) 


—,.22 
(27) 
+.29 
(17) 
+ .08 
(24) 
—.17 
(24) 


—.15 
(33) 
00 

(34) 

+.10 
(29) 

+ .07 
(30) 





Total —.03 


(146) 


aim were completely realized, a subject 
would probably check on the citizen- 
ship scale “About half the Jews are 
good citizens and half are bad citizens” 
(scale value 5) or “Many Jews are bad 
citizens, but there are still more who 
are good citizens” (scale value 4). Since 
the mean initial score of our subjects 
on the citizenship scale was 3.56, this 
change in attitude which (by hypothe- 


-—.02 
(364) 


-00 
(126) 


—.03 
(92) 


attitude induced by the various answers 
comes from the interviews and group 
discussions reported in our article on 
the acceptability of answers (6). The 
evidence is inconclusive, but it suggests 
that for the great majority of subjects 
any changes in attitude which occurred 
took the form of changes in stereotypes 
rather than any reduction of the tend- 
ency to think in stereotyped terms. 
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There was no difference in this respect 
between subjects who heard the indi- 
vidual differences answer and those 
who heard other types of answer. These 
findings are consistent with everything 
that we know about the nature of atti- 
tudes and attitude change. It is not 
surprising that a two minute argument 
can change to some extent an individ- 
ual’s perception of another social group, 
but it would be surprising indeed if the 
argument made any real change in the 
nature of the process through which 
such perceptions were formed. 
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term “version” refers to a particular 
combination of manner and content 
used in an answer to the bigot. There 
were four versions of the incident. The 
term “setting” refers to the location of 
the experiment (Times Square or 
Newark) and the identification of the 
answerer (Jewish or non-Jewish). 
Three different settings were used. 
The term “day to day variation” refers 
to variation among the mean scores of 
groups who saw the same version of 
the incident in the same experimental 
setting. Variances which are starred 


TABLE 11 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE oF AttiTupDE CHANGE Scores IN ExPERIMENT III 


Scace I 
-37(1) 
-57(1) 


SouRCcE OF VARIATION 
Manner of answer 
Content of answer 
Interaction 
content 
Setting 
Interaction 
setting 


between manner and 
.86(1) 
-50(2) 
between version and 
-39(6) 
.76*(20) 


-43(474) 


Day-to-day variation between groups 
Within groups 


If we assume that our subjects, after 
hearing the individual differences argu- 
ment, retained any tendency to react 
toward individual Jews in terms of 
their conception of Jews as a group, 
then our results with the third and 
fourth administrations of the citizen- 
ship scale indicate a significantly less 
favorable attitude following the “high 
individual” answer. This can be repre- 
sented schematically by saying that 
these subjects began by believing that a 
Jew who is a bad citizen is something 
of a rarity, and ended up by believing 
that he is not much less common than 
a Jew who is a good citizen. 

Table 11 summarizes the analyses of 
variance for the attitude change scores 
presented in Tables 7 through 10. The 


VARIANCES 
Scat III 
2ND TO 3RD 
ADMINISTRATION 
.or(1) 
5.09*(1) 


Scace III 
3RD TO 4TH 
ADMINISTRATION 

-23(1) 
.55**(1) 


Scate II 
-59(1) 
.o2(1) 


.21(1) 
.04(2) 


-O1(1) 3.09(1) 
32(2) -79(2) 


.84(6) 
-64(20) 
-§1(451) 


1.00(6) 
-58(20) 
-88(483) 


-74(6) 
.90(12) 
.82(340) 


are significantly greater at the five per 


cent level than the corresponding 
within groups variance. Variances 
which are double starred are signifi- 
cantly greater at the one per cent level. 
The numbers in parentheses are the 
degrees of freedom on which each vari- 
ance is based. 

Except for the day to day variation 
between groups on Scale I, the only sig- 
nificant variances in Table 11 are those 
associated with content of answer. In 
terms of attitude change on Scale III 
the American tradition argument is 
superior to the individual differences 
argument in all three experimental set- 
tings, whether presented before or after 
the individual differences argument. 
Neither the location of the experiment 
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nor the ethnic identification of the 
answerer seems to affect this result. 
The interaction between manner and 
content of answer is only a little short 
of significance in terms of attitude 
change from the second to the third 
administration of the citizenship scale, 
and it is in the same direction as in the 
two previous experiments—favorable to 
the “low American” and “high indi- 
vidual” combinations, unfavorable to 
the other two answers. 
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entry for Experiments I and II is 
weighted by the number of cases on 
which it is based. Each entry for Ex- 
periment III is weighted by one fourth 
the number of cases on which it is 
based, since we used four different 
measures of attitude change in this ex- 
periment. This means that each sub- 
ject in each experiment is given the 
same weight in the final average (pro- 
vided that he completed all the attitude 
scales he was given). 


TABLE 12 


STANDARDIZED MEAN AttirupE CHANGE Scores IN THREE EXPERIMENTS 


Type of ANSWER PRESENTED 


HIGH MANNER 
AM. TRADITION 
Experiment I —.39 
Experiment II + .23 
Experiment II] 
Scale I —.04 
Scale II —.09 
Scale III: 
Second to third admin 
istration 
Scale III: 
Third to fourth admin- 
istration 


Low MANNER 
IND. DIFFERENCES 


Low MANNER 
AM. TRADITION 
—.59* —1.08** 
—.49° —.04 


HIGH MANNER 
IND. DIFFERENCES 


Yn -- 
-05 +. 





Weighted average 


Discussion OF RESULTS FROM THE 
THREE EXPERIMENTS 


In drawing conclusions about the 
effectiveness of these answers in pro- 
ducing changes in attitude it is desir- 
able to combine in some fashion the 
results from our three experiments. 


This is done in Table 12. The mean 
attitude change associated with each 
answer on each criterion has been 
divided by the standard deviation of 
attitude changes occurring with that 
answer on that criterion. Entries which 
differ significantly from zero at the five 
per cent level are starred; those which 
differ significantly from zero at the one 
per cent level are double starred. In 
averaging these standard scores each 


Table 12 shows considerable variation 
in net attitude change from answer to 
answer, from experiment to experiment, 
and from criterion to criterion within 
Experiment III. The weighted average 
for each answer is negative, but only 
the averages for the “high individual” 
and “low American” answers are sig- 
nificantly different from zero. 

These weighted averages show the 
cumulative effect of the interaction 
between manner and content of answer 
which was never quite significant in 
any single experiment. The basis for 
this interaction is probably the fact that 
the content of the American tradition 
answer is much more emotionally toned 
than is the content of the individual 
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differences answer. The American tra- 
dition argument, delivered in a calm 
manner, seems to be an effective appeal. 
Delivered in a militant manner the 
argument begins to sound like Fourth- 
of-July oratory and—apparently—loses 
most of its effectiveness. The individ- 
ual differences answer, on the other 
hand, has very little emotional content 
per se. Delivered in a calin, quiet man- 
ner this argument fails to make any 
impression on our average man-off-the- 
street. But when the same argument is 
made in an excited, militant manner it 
apparently gains the emotional force 
needed to affect attitudes—even though 
the effect is sometimes in the opposite 
direction from the one intended. 

Our data on acceptability (6) provide 
the basis for a practical decision be- 
tween the “high individual” and “low 
American” answers. Between two an- 
swers which are, on the average, equally 
effective in changing attitudes it seems 
clear that the one to recommend is the 
one which audiences consider “best.” 
Many people told us that their main 
blockage in answering incidents was 
that they couldn’t think immediately 
of anything to say. For this reason it 
seems desirable to select a single line of 
argument which can be recommended 
for most situations, with the caution 
that it should not be used if some 
special circumstances make another 
answer (or no answer) more advisable. 
We would have been hesitant to recom- 
mend the “high individual” answer for 
such widespread use, even if it had 
been preferred to the “low American” 
answer, because there was a significant 
increase in prejudice associated with it 
on one of our criteria of attitude change 
(Cf. Table 10 and the related discus- 
sion). The “low American” answer, 
on the other hand, comes out consist- 
ently well in terms of both acceptability 
and attitude change; we thus feel fairly 
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confident in recommending it for gen- 
eral use. 

Two possible criticisms might be di- 
rected at these experiments: (1) the 
significant changes in statement-check- 
ing behavior which we observed were 
not induced by the answers presented, 
but by the experience of filling out the 
same questionnaire on successive occa- 
sions; or (2) these changes were not 
induced by the answers presented, but 
by the whole atmosphere of the experi- 
ment, which gradually made clear to 
our subjects what they were supposed to 
say. The answer to both criticisms is 
that the significant changes in state- 
ment-checking behavior did not occur 
uniformly, as they should have on 
either of these two hypotheses, but only 
in groups which heard certain kinds of 
answers. The groups which heard the 
“low individual” answer, for example, 
never showed an average change in 
response which even approached signifi- 
cance. These groups, without being 
intended as such, serve as a control for 
the other groups in the experiments. 
Their lack of change makes us quite 
certain that the significant change in 
other groups was primarily a function 
of the answers which those groups 
heard presented. 


CoNCLUSION 


This article describes the plan of an 
action research project on answering 
anti-minority remarks and presents the 
results of three experiments on changes 
in attitude induced by answers to an 


anti-Semitic incident. The incident 
was presented to 703 non-Jewish sub- 
jects in New York City and Newark, 
N. J. Four types of answer were pre- 
sented; each group of subjects heard 
two of these four answers. The open- 
ing anti-Semitic remarks produced a 
small but statistically reliable average 
increase in prejudice in New York, and 
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a small but statistically reliable decrease 
in prejudice in Newark. The amount 
of attitude change induced by the dif- 
ferent answers varied from experiment 
to experiment, but seems to be mainly 
a function of the content and manner 
of the answer. The location of the ex- 
periment and the ethnic identification 
of the answerer had no significant in- 
fluence on the amount of attitude 
change produced. 

Averaging the attitude changes pro- 
duced in the three experiments shows a 
net reduction in prejudice associated 
with each of the four answers. For 
only two answers, however, is this aver- 
age change significantly different from 
zero. These two are the American 
tradition argument made in a calm, 
quiet manner and the individual differ- 
ences argument made in an excited, 
militant manner. Experimental results 
presented elsewhere (6) show that audi- 
ences strongly prefer an answer made 
in a calm manner. “No answer” is 


not well liked by audiences, and does 


nothing to correct any increase in preju- 
dice which a bigot’s remarks may cause. 
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For these reasons we recommend the 
American tradition argument with. a 
calm, quiet manner for general use in 
public situations involving anti-Semitic 
remarks. 

Subsequent articles will describe ex- 
periments in training individuals to 
answer anti-minority remarks. 
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APPENDIX: SCRIPTS FOR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU INCIDENT 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Anteroom of an employment bureau. Several 
men are seated waiting to be interviewed. Some 
are filling out application forms. Others are 
smoking and chatting idly with their neighbors. 
The door of the inner office opens and a man 
exits. Then the office secretary comes to the 
threshold and asks: 


Secretary: Who is next? 

(Two men stand up and exclaim simultane- 
ously) 

Goldstein and Jones: 1 am. 

Secretary: Well, I don’t know for sure who is 
next. It's hard to tell with so many fellows 
coming and going. Suppose this gentleman 
(pointing) comes in now, and another inter- 
viewer will be ready for you in a minute. May 
I have your name, please? 

Goldstein: My name is Harry Goldstein. 

Secretary: This way, please, Mr. Goldstein. 

(Goldstein exits with secretary.) 


(The other man turns to resume his seat 
and exclaims disgustedly so that the others 
cannot help hearing him) 

Jones: He was not next! Goldstein, huh? 
Another Jew who can’t wait his turn. These 
Jews are all alike. Who do they think they 
are, anyway? (Mutters) 


2. AMERICAN TRADITION, NON-JEWIsH ANSWERER 


Stevenson: ‘Take it easy, fellow. I wouldn't say 
that if I were you. We don’t want that kind 
of talk in America. 

Jones: Ah-h ... these Jews are always trying to 
get away with something. Pushing ahead... 

Stevenson: That's no way to talk. What kind 
of a country would we have if we didn’t stick 
together? We'd be easy suckers for someone to 
make trouble. 

Jones: What business is it of yours? 

Stevenson: I\'m telling you it’s unfair to pick on 
the Jews, or any other group, for that matter. 
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Everybody in America should get the same 
square deal. 

Jones: Why are you so worried about the Jews? 

Stevenson: It’s not just the Jews I’m worried 
about. It’s the danger of that kind of talk to 
our democracy that worries me. This country 
is made up of all races and religions and it’s 
up to us to see to it that they all get an even 
break. 

(Secretary returns and speaks to Jones) 

Secretary: It’s your turn now—may I have your 
name? 

Jones: My name is Jones, Edward Joaes. 

Secretary: All right, Mr. Jones. Please follow me. 


(Exit SECRETARY AND JONES) 


DIFFERENCES, NON-JEWISH 
ANSWERER 


3. INDIVIDUAL 


Take it easy, fellow. That's no way 
I know some Jews and they’re not all 


Stevenson 
to talk. 
alike. 

Jones: Ah-h . these Jews are always trying to 
get away with something. Pushing ahead 

Stevenson: No more than anybody else. 
even supposing this fellow did jump ahead just 

that doesn’t anything about ail 


Say, 
now, prove 
Jews. 

Jones: What business is it of yours? 

Stevenson: I'm only trying to tell you that you 
find all kinds in bright and 
dumb, tall and short, nasty and nice. You find 
good and bad in every group. 

Jones: Why are you so worried about the Jews? 

Stevenson It's not just the Jews I’m worried 
about—I'd feel the same no matter who he 
was. I like some Jews and some I don’t like. 
I try to judge each person on his own merits 
and I don’t lump them all together. 

(Secretary returns and speaks to Jones) 

Secretary: It’s your turn now—may I have your 
name? 

Jones: My name is Jones, Edward Jones. 

Secretary All right, Mr. 
me. 


every group; 


Jones. Please follow 


(Exrr SECRETARY AND JONEs) 


4. AMERICAN TRADITION, JEWISH ANSWERER 


Levy: Take it easy, fellow. I'm Jewish myself 
and I know that remark is untrue. Besides it’s 
un-American 

Jones: Ah-h... you Jews are always trying to 
get away with something. Pushing ahead .. . 

Levy: That’s no way to talk. What kind of a 
country would we have if we didn’t all stick 
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together? The Jews aren't taking advantage 
of you—and neither is any other group. 

Jones: It’s happened too often. I know what 
I'm talking about. 

Levy: I know more Jews than you'll ever mect, 
and they're just as good Americans as any 
other group. It’s unfair to pick on the Jews, 
or any other group here in America. Everyone 
should get the same square deal. 

Jones: Well, what about guys like that one? 
(gestures) That's the kind I always meet. 

Levy: Maybe he made an honest mistake. Take 
the American point of view, not the narrow 
one. This country is made up of all races and 
religions and it’s up to us to see to it that they 
all get an even break. 

(Secretary returns and speaks to Jones) 

Secretary: It’s your turn now—may I have your 
name? 

Jones: My name is Jones, Edward Jones. 

Secretary: All right, Mr. Jones. Please follow me. 


(Exit SECRETARY AND JONES) 


5. INnpivipuAL DIFFERENCES, JEWISH ANSWERER 


Take it easy, fellow. That’s no way to 

I'm Jewish myself and I know a lot of 
Jews. I can tell you they're nog all alike. 

Jones: Ah-h you Jews are always trying to 
get away with something. Pushing ahead .. . 

Levy: I didn’t push ahead, did I? Say, even if 
this fellow did jump ahead, that doesn’t prove 
anything about all Jews. Don’t jump to 
conclusions. 

Jones: Its happened too often. 
I'm talking about. 

Levy: Are you sure? I meet more Jews than 
you ever will. I can tell you—you'll find all 
kinds in every group: bright and dumb, tall 
and short, nasty and nice. You find good and 
bad in every group. 

Jones: Well, what about guys like that one? 
(gestures) That's the kiad I always meet. 
Levy: I’m sure you’ve met courteous Jews too, 
but when you do, you forget all about it. | 
like some Jews; some I don’t like. I try to 
judge each person on his own merits—and I 

don’t lump them all together. 
(Secretary returns and speaks to Jones) 

Secretary: It’s your turn now—may I have your 
name? 

Jones: My name is Jones, Edward Jones. 

Secretary: All right, Mr. Jones. Please follow m« 


Levy: 


talk. 


I know what 


(Exrr SECRETARY AND JONEs) 
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PERFORMANCE ON THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SCALE AND 
INSULIN SHOCK THERAPY 


BY ABRAHAM CARP 


University of Wisconsin * + 


Shock Treatment (hereafter called 

IST) as a specific treatment for 
schizophrenia more than ten years ago, 
there has been considerable speculation 
and research as <o its effect on the psy- 
chiatric and psychological condition of 
patients. Though there have been 
numerous statistical studies on remis- 
sion rates following IST, there is little 
agreement. For example, Salzman (11) 
and Hinko and Lipschutz (6) in recent 
studies report that remissions are as 
frequent and as stable in untreated 
patients as in patients given IST. In 
contrast, Kalinowsky and Hoch (7) 
conclude, after a survey of the litera- 
ture, that IST results in significantly 
higher remission rates. Much of the 
lack of agreement is, of course, attrib- 
utable to the difficulty in comparing 
remission rates and similarity of treat- 
ment in different hospitals. Diagnostic 
principles, type of patients selected for 
treatment, intensity of treatment, cri- 
teria for evaluation of treatment, etc., 
may also vary significantly from hos- 
pital to hospital. In an effort to obtain 
more objective evidence as to the effect 
of IST and to provide prognostic cri- 


Ss Sakel (10) introduced Insulin 


* Published with permission of the Chief Medi- 
cal Director, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration, who assumes no 
responsibility for the opinions expressed or the 
conclusions drawn by the author. 

+The writer gratefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Dr. Howard Hunt, Dr. Quinn 
McNemar, and Dr. C. P. Stone of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Robert E. Kantor of the Psychol- 
ogy Staff of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. 
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teria for the selection of patients for 
treatment there have been several 
studies comparing psychological test 
performance before and after IST. 
These studies have been reviewed by 
Shipley and Kant (15), Stainbrook (16), 
and Kalinowsky and Hoch(7). A 
wide variety of tests have been em- 
ployed but in the main studies have 
been concerned either with the Ror- 
schach test or with intelligence tests. 

In the present investigation three 
widely used standard psychological 
tests—the Wechsler-Bellevue (W-B), 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) and Rorschach test— 
were administered to a group of schizo- 
phrenic patients before and after IST. 
Previously published studies in this 
field have not employed either the W-B 
or MMPI. For each of the three tests 
an attempt was made to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Are there any significant differ- 
ences between pre- and post-treatment 
test performance? 

2. Are test changes related to clinical 
status (improvement) after treatment? 

3. Are there any relationships be- 
tween pre-treatment test scores and 
response to treatment? 

The present article will present a 
short description of IST as applied to 
the patients studied, the criterion of 
improvement, and the results of the 
W-B study. Later articles will present 
the results of the MMPI Study (2) and 
the Rorschach study (3). 
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INsULIN SHOCK TREATMENT 


The term “Insulin Shock Treatment” 
refers to such a wide range of treatment 
procedures that specific delineation of 
the type of treatment is a prerequisite 
for comparisons of patients treated at 
different hospitals or at the same hos- 
pital at different times. A description 
of the many varieties of IST may be 
found in Kalinowsky and Hoch (7). 

On the first day of treatment these 
patients were given, intramuscularly, a 
small dosage of insulin; on each suc- 
ceeding treatment day the dosage was 
gradually increased until the desired 
stage of deep coma was regularly pro- 
duced. Treatment was given five days 
a week, Saturday and Sunday being 
omitted. The hospital orders specified 
the following characteristics of deep 
coma: 


Corresponds to deep anesthesia and is clar- 
acterized by practical absence of response! to 
external stimuli. During this stage there is 
practically no response to painful stimuli, 
specifically pressure on the supra-orbital 
region, and the gag reflex is weak. Phe- 
nomena frequently present during this stage 
are pyramidal reflexes, regular, heavy respira- 
tion, often stertorous in character, tonic 
spasms, alternating with marked relaxation, 
fixity of eyes and pupils. 


The daily routine for the insulin 
patient started with the insulin injec- 
tion about 6:30 a.m. About thirty min- 
utes later, the patient was placed in bed 
in a quiet room with 15 to 30 other 
insulin patients and covered with a 
light restraining sheet to prevent self- 


injury. The coma stage was usually 
reached in two to three hours follow- 
ing the insulin injection. Patients re- 
mained in coma 15 to 30 minutes after 
which the coma was terminated by 
administration of a glucose solution. 
On regaining consciousness, the patient 
was given additional glucose in fruit 
juice followed by a regular breakfast. 
The entire treatment was completed by 
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about 10 a.M. The insulin patients 
were given additional glucose in fruit 
juice in mid-afternoon and again about 
7:00 P.M. but otherwise followed the 
regular hospital routine and diet. They 
were, however, supervised by more 
attendants, nurses, and doctors than 
were patients on the less active treat- 
ment wards. 

Mention must be made of the fact 
that the entire psychological environ- 

nent of the insulin patient was prob- 
ably somewhat different from that of 
other patients. They knew they were 
receiving a treatment which often re- 
sulted in leaving the hospital shortly 
after termination of treatment. This 
attitude was deliberately fostered by the 
staff and may have played some role in 
the response to treatment. (The pos- 
sible significance of psychological fac- 
tors is indicated in a study by Notkin 
et al. (8). They found no difference 
in remission rates between a group of 
patients given insulin treatment and a 
group of patients given similar care 
except that saline solution was substi- 
tuted for insulin.) 

Formal psychotherapy was not used 
with the patients in the present study. 
The attitude of the staff at the time of 
the research was that the mode of action 
of insulin treatment was directly oppo- 
site to “insight therapy”. Insulin treat- 
ment was presumed to help the patient 
repress, somehow, the memories and 
attitudes producing the psychosis, while 
“insight therapy” was presumed to act 
in an opposite fashion. Though there 
is no real unanimity of opinion as to the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy in con- 
nection with insulin treatment, the re- 
sults of the present study are directly 
comparable only to other studies where 
psychotherapy was not employed. Since 
no attempt was made in the present 
study to isolate the specific “therapeutic 
agent”, the term “insulin treatment” in 
this paper refers not only to the produc- 
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tion of hypoglycemic coma but also to 
all the psychological concomitants of 
the total treatment. 


THE SAMPLE 


The sample for the present study was 
drawn from the population of patients 
who received IST between January 1, 
1947 and November 15, 1947 at the 
Palo Alto Veterans Hospital. All pa- 
tients meeting the following criteria for 
selection are included in the sample: 
1. No previous IST and no other shock treat- 

ment for at least three months prior to 

starting on insulin; 

. No other shock treatment for at least three 
months after completion of insulin; 

. Completion of at least one of the three 
psychological tests both before and after 
treatment. 


Patients were selected for IST by a 
board of physicians without knowledge 
of test results. Almost all recently ad- 
mitted schizophrenic patients who 
were not serious ward management 
problems were considered for IST. 
Patients who had been in the hospital 
for longer periods were also considered 
if, in the opinion of the board, there 
was any possibility of improvement 
with treatment. IST patients, com- 
pared with the total hospital schizo- 
phrenic population, probably had a 
more favorable prognosis with or with- 
out treatment. Because of limited 
facilities, the board made an effort to 
select patients of this sort, that is pa- 
tients who had been hospitalized a 
relatively short time, were relatively 
young, and were relatively cooperative. 
The sample does, however, include sev- 
eral patients who had been ill a long 
time and whose prognosis was not par- 
ticularly favorable.* 

1An earlier plan to utilize a control group 
consisting of patients who had not been recom- 
mended for IST had to be abandoned. An initial 
comparison of untreated schizophrenic patients 
with those receiving IST revealed large differences 
in test scores, behavior, and length of illness in 
favor of the treated group. 
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One hundred and eight patients com- 
pleted IST within the time limits of the 
study. Fifty-five of these satisfied the 
criteria for selection. Forty-two pa- 
tients were disqualified because of other 
shock treatments before or after IST. 
Four patients missed post-treatment test- 
ing because of a clerical error. Another 
seven patients failed to cooperate on 
any of the tests before treatment. Pa- 
tients were tested within the two week 
period prior to treatment and one week 
after treatment. The median period 
between pre- and post-treatment tests 
was 73 days. 

Results on all three tests are available 
for 26 patients, while 14 patients took 
only two tests and 15 patients took only 
one. The main reason for failure to 
have all three tests for each subject is 
that, at times, the experimenter was not 
notified till the day before treatment 
began that a subject was to start IST. 
In such cases, where there was only 
time to administer one or two tests, the 
tests were presented in such an order 
that the total number of each kind of 
test would be similar for the total 
sample at the end of the study. Another 
factor was the inability or refusal of 
some patients to cooperate on one or 
more of the tests. The selection factors 
introduced do not seem to be particu- 
larly important since the proportion of 
clinically improved patients is similar 
for the W-B, MMPI, and Rorschach 
samples. 

Of the fifty-five patients, 35 were 
diagnosed as paranoid schizophrenia, 
eight as hebephrenic, eight as catatonic, 
and four as “mixed”. 


CRITERION OF IMPROVEMENT 


Each patient was rated on a three 
point scale of adjustment go days after 


termination of IST. Ratings were 
made at the end of the go day period 
because, at this time, routine trial visit 
reports were received on all psychotic 
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patients who had left the hospital. In 
addition, Salzman (11) has suggested 
the go day period for a first evaluation 
of the effect of treatment. It is long 
enough for a certain amount of stability 
to be demonstrated yet not so long 
after treatment that improvement 
largely attributable to other factors 
would be ascribed to the treatment. 


Longer foliow-ups are necessary, of 
course, to ascertain the permanence of 
improvement and such follow-ups are 
planned. 

The categories for the rating scale of 
improvement are as follows: 


1. Patient is adjusting well outside the hos- 
pital, carrying on a job in adequate fashion 
or pursuing a course of instruction; capable 
of managing own affairs, no obvious signs 
of psychosis. 

. Patient is adjusting fairly well outside the 
hospital with no signs of immediately re- 
turning; shows definite signs of remission 
of psychotic symptoms; able to do some 
work but not considered to be completely 
well; mild delusions may still be present. 

. Patient remains in the hospital, grossly 
psychotic, unable to maintain self outside 
the hospital; or, patient is still obviously 
psychotic and in need of constant super- 
vision but is outside the hospital because 
of an extremely tolerant environment. 


The author rated each patient on the 
basis of trial visit reports which con- 
tained information obtained from inter- 
views with the patient and his family, 
data on his job or school adjustment, 
and social service recommendations for 
further disposition of the case. Patients 
still in the hospital at the end of the 
go day period were rated on the basis 
of clinical records, ward notes, and 
observations of the patient’s behavior. 
The ratings were based on relatively 
objective and factual information; the 
author experienced little difficulty in 
assigning the ratings. In the presen 
report, patients rated “1” 
called “improved” and patients rated 


“.” 


or 2 are 
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are called “unimproved”. The cri- 
terion of improvement is based mainly 
on the patient’s ability to adjust satis- 
factorily to society, that is on post- 
treatment clinical status. 

This rather pragmatic criterion was 
chosen for several reasons. First, it is 
fairly objective; second, in evaluating 
IST, the hospital staff and psychiatrists 
in general are interested mainly in the 
number of social remissions; third, the 
criterion is generally used in psychiatric 
and psychological studies of IST. The 
scale resembles the common psychiatric 
designations of “full remission”, “remis- 
sion with defect”, and “no remission”. 

The post-treatment ratings do not, 
however, measure actual improvement 
in the patient in a straightforward man- 
ner in that the rating does not depend 
on a direct comparison of pre- and post- 
treatment clinical status. It is, rather, 
an indirect index. All these patients 
could, on a priori grounds, be consid- 
ered as having a rating of “3” prior to 
treatment since they entered the hos- 
pital because of inability to adjust to 
society. Post-treatment ratings of “1” 
or “2” thus indicate change in the di- 
rection of improvement. 

In view of the small sample, no 
attempt was made to treat ratings of 
“1” or “2” separately; patients assigned 
either of these ratings are called im- 
proved. On this basis, 22 patients (40 
per cent) were improved after treat- 
ment and 33 patients (60 per cent) were 
unimproved. 


Tue W-B Srupy 
Sample 


The sample for the W-B comparisons 
consists of the 42 patients on whom pre- 
and post-treatment scores are available. 
The tests were administered by psycho- 
logical internes each of whom had pre- 
viously administered at least 75 tests. 
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To insure uniformity of scoring, the 
author scored all tests in accordance 
with the directions in the Wechsler 
Manual (17). Characteristics of the 
sample for age in years, education in 
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direction of favoring the improved 
groups, the only one reaching statistical 
significance is length of illness in which 
the improved sub-group has been ill a 
significantly shorter time than the un- 


TABLE 1 


W-B Sampre CHARACTERISTICS 


AGE 
Total Sample 29.6 
(N=42) 7.6 
Improved Group 28.6 
(N=16) 
Unimp. Group 
(N=26) 
Chi Square 
Imp. vs. Unimp. 


© P< .o1. 


EDUCATION 


NuMBER OF 
Comas 
37- 
20. 


37-1 
20.9 
37-5 
20.2 


NUMBER OF 
TREATMENTS 
II. 19.2 57. 
3. 12.8 13.7 
11. 11.6 54. 
2. 12. 15. 


10. 23. 59- 
a: 14. 11. 


LENGTH CF 
ILLNESS 


<1 : <1 <1 


TABLE 2 


W-B Scores BeEForE AND AFTER TREATMENT 


(N=42) 


PRE-TREATMENT 


MEAN 


102. 


SIGMA 


Full Scale IQ 
Verbal Scale 1Q 103. 
Performance Scale IQ 100. 
Information ¢ 15 
Comprehension 83. 
Digit Span 10. 
Arithmetic 7 
Sumilarities 12. 
Vocabulary 24 
Picture Arrangement 9. 
Picture Completion 10. 
Biock Design 21 
Object Assembly 18. 
Digit Symbol 35. 
Mean Variation 23.7 


17. 
19. 
16. 

4- 


I 
4 
5 
-2 
4 
7 
.I 
7 
.6 


>w no 


~ 


4 
3 
4 
5.0 
9 
6 


Post-TREATMENT 


Critica Ratio 
4-7 4-7° 

-9 3.7° 

2 4.5° 
.80.6 
-50. 
.oo. 
28. 
.60. 
.60. 
81. 
.20. 
me 


SIGMA DIFFERENCE 
16.3 
16.5 


a7. 


AL wst ee 
rh weh & VY wW 


=~ www 


36. 
2! 


Am www & 


Ne KF NW Se ee ee 


we SBN ONS & HO 


+ Sub-test scores are raw scores, not weighted scores. 


* Significant at the five per cent level or less. 


years, length of illness in months, 
length of treatment in days, and num- 
ber of comas is presented in Table 1 for 
the total W-B sample, and the im- 
proved and unimproved sub-groups. 
The last line of the table presents the 
chi square test for the relationship be- 
tween improvement and characteristic. 
Although all the comparisons are in the 


improved. This is in accordance with 
clinical knowledge that the shorter the 
length of time a recognizable state of 
schizophrenia is in existence, the more 
favorable the prognosis. 


Results 


Table 2 summarizes the W-B scores 
for the insulin sample before and after 
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treatment. For the full-verbal and per- 
formance scales, IQ scores rather than 
raw or weighted scores are used to take 
advantage of the age correction. For 
the sub-test comparisons, raw scores 
only are used since the weighted scores 
involve an approximation. Table 3 
shows the distributions of full scale 
IQ’s before and after treatment. The 
distributions for the verbal and _ per- 


TABLE 3 
IQ Disrrisutions BEFrorE AND AFTER 
TREATMENT 
(N=42) 


AFTER 
TREATMENT 


x 


BEFORE 
TREATMENT 


X 

X 

XX 
XXXXXX 
XXXXX 


XXX 
XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXX XXXXXXXX 
XXXXX XXXX 
X XXX 

vy X 
XXXXXX 


XXXX 
XXX 
XX 
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formance scales are similar and for that 
reason are not presented here. 

The full scale mean IQ for the pre- 
treatment tests is 102.1 with a standard 
For the post-treat- 
106.8 with a 


deviation of 17.7. 
ment tests the mean is 
standard deviation of 16.3. The dif- 
ference between the means (4.7 IQ 
points) is statistically significant (criti- 
cal ratio=4.7, P<.or). 

The statistically significant increase 
in IQ following IST may, however, be 
attributable more to the effects of prac- 
tice than to the effects of treatment. 
Wechsler does not provide data on the 
practice effect of the test nor does an 
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examination of the literature reveal any 
such data. A study by Hamister (5), 
however, provides some suggestive data 
on the magnitude of the practice effect. 
As part of his study, Hamister retested 
34 recently admitted schizophrenic pa- 
tients. He retested half of his sample 
at the end of one week and half at the 
end of one month. Since there were no 
differences between the one week and 
one month groups, the data for the two 
groups were combined. For this group 
of untreated schizophrenic patients, 
Hamister found a mean gain of 7 IQ 
points, from an original mean IQ of 99 
to a retest mean of 106. This is a 
slightly larger gain than for the insulin 
treated patients but the difference be- 
tween the two groups is not significant. 
While Hamister’s group is not known 
to be entirely comparable with the 
present sample, the two groups are 
similar in that they both have schizo- 
phrenic diagnoses from the same hos- 
pital, are World War II veterans, and 
show similar test performance on the 
W-B. In the light of Hamister’s data, 
the hypothesis that the gain in IQ fol- 
lowing IST is the result of practice is 
tenable. 

Considering the individual changes, 
32 patients (76 per cent) show a gain in 
score after treatment, eight show a loss 
(19 per cent), and two (five per cent) 
show no change. In general, the 
changes are small and of little clinical 
significance. An estimate of the relia- 
bility of the individual changes can be 
made by comparing the size of the 
change with the standard error of 
measurement. For the full scale IQ, 
Wechsler (17, p. 133) reports that the 
standard error of measurement is 5.7 
IQ points. Thus an IQ change must 
be 11 points or more to be significant at 
the five per cent level. Only six pa- 
tients show a change in score this large 
and all of these changes represent in- 
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creases in score. The small number of 
patients showing significant changes 
after treatment further suggests that IST 
has little effect on tested intelligence. 

As can be seen from Table 2, statisti- 
cally significant differences (P<.05) 
are found for three of the sub-tests: 
picture arrangement, picture comple- 
tion and block design. ‘These three 
sub-tests are all performance type tests 
with time limits and bonuses for rapid 
performance. Possibly, the change in 
sub-test score is mainly the result of 
improved speed of reaction. On the 
other hand, these may be the sub-tests 
most susceptible to the practice effect. 
The changes are very small and of 
doubtful psychological significance, in 
any case. No choice can be made be- 
tween the two hypotheses on the basis 
of data in the present study. 

The mean intra-test variability ap- 
pears in the last line of Table 2. A 
measure of intra-test variability was 
computed for each subject as follows: 
the weighted score on each sub-test was 
subtracted from the mean weighted 
score of all the sub-tests; then the abso- 
lute sum of these deviation scores was 
used as the measure of variability. The 
average mean variation before treat- 
ment is 23.7, after treatment 21.3. The 
difference, though psychologically un- 
important, is statistically significant 
(P<.05). 

The literature on comparisons of 
patients before and after IST, uncom- 
plicated by other treatment procedures, 
is rather scanty. No studies have been 
reported on the W-B but there have 
been several studies with the W-B and 
other tests of intellectual functioning. 
Graham (4) tested 33 patients before 
and after IST with an abbreviated form 
of the Stanford-Binet. She found indi- 
vidual changes ranging from a gain of 
53 months of mental age to a loss of 32 
months. The mean gain was 13 
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months. Without respect to the size of 
change, 73 per cent of her sample 
showed a gain in test score, 27 per cent 
a loss. These figures are comparable to 
those found in the present study in 
which 76 per cent show a gain and 19 
per cent a loss. With an estimated 
probable error of 6 months Graham 
inferred that 21 per cent of her sample 
showed a significant loss in intelligence, 
24 per cent showed no gain, and 55 per 
cent showed a gain. In her compari- 
sons, however, Graham used a very low 
level of statistical significance (p=.50). 
If she had used the more usual level of 
significance (p==.05), at least 18 months 
change in mental age would be re- 
quired to indicate significant change 
and, it seems likely, her results would 
have been more comparable to those of 
the present study. 

Schnack, Shakow, and Lively (13) 
tested 20 patients before and after IST 
with the 1916 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet. After treatment they found a 
significant net gain of nine IQ points. 
A sample of non-treated schizophrenic 
patients showed a mean gain of six IQ 
points on re-testing. As in the present 
study, most of the gain in IQ seemed 
to be the result of practice or other non- 
treatment factors. Comparable _per- 
centages of patients show a gain in 
the present study (73 per cent), in 
Graham’s study (75 per cent) and in 
the study by Schnack, et al., (85 per 
cent). Shakow (14), in an earlier in- 
vestigation of untreated and clinically 
unimproved — schizophrenic _ patients, 
found increases in IO in 69 per cent of 
cases retested with the Stanford-Binet. 
These similarities in percentages of 
patients showing score increases in both 
treated and untreated patients lends 
support to the hypothesis that changes 
in IQ following IST are slight and 
largely the result of practice. 


olles, Rosen, and Landis (1), Witt- 
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man and Russell (18) and Zubin and 
Thompson (19) found small but sta- 
tistically significant changes on tests of 
concept formation and _ performance 
tests. Since there is little evidence on 
the effect of practice on tests such as 
the BRL, Weigl, and Vigotsky, it is 
impossible to determine how much of 
the change in test performance is 
attributable to the effect of practice and 
how much to the effect of treatment. 
Wittman and Russell (18) attributed 
the change in test performance for their 
patients to a change in attitude and 
cooperativeness following treatment, 
but did not consider the effect of prac- 
tice on either performance or coopera- 
tiveness. It is at least possible that the 
change reported in the categorization 
tests is largely a function of practice. 

Bolles et al. (1) suggested that IST 
may have an adverse effect on the 
patient’s intellectual functioning. Their 
hypothesis was based on the fact that 
a few patients performed more poorly 
after treatment than before on the BRL 
sorting tests. Because the reliability of 
these tests is not reported, there is no 
way to ascertain from the data whether 
this decrease in score represents signifi- 
cant loss of ability or is merely a func- 
tion of chance variation. Studies with 
more standardized intelligence tests 
suggest the latter interpretation. Tests 
such as the BRL, however, may sample 
other aspects of behavior than the 
Stanford-Binet or W-B. 

In summary, the present study indi- 
cates a statistically significant increase 
in W-B IQ following IST. The hy- 
pothesis is suggested, and some of the 
literature seems confirmatory, that 
much of the test change can be inter- 
preted as the result of practice. 


Test CHANSE AND IMPROVEMENT 


It is possible for group comparisons 
to mask changes in test scores that 
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would be significant if the group were 
dichotomized on the basis of response 
to treatment. Patients showing the 
larger test gains might also show the 
more favorable response to treatment; 
patients showing no improvement 
might have small test gains or losses; 
yet, a group comparison might mask 
this real effect of treatment. To check 
this hypothesis, the total W-B sample 
was divided into two sub-groups, im- 
proved and unimproved, according to 
the criterion previously described. 
There are 16 improved and 26 unim- 
proved patients. For the clinically im- 
proved sub-group, the mean gain is 4.8 
{Q points; for the clinically unimproved 
sub-group, the mean gain is 5.5 IQ 
points. The difference between the two 
sub-groups is not statistically significant 
(t=.39, P<.50). Similarly, Schnack 
et al. (13) found no differences between 
their improved and unimproved groups 
with respect to gain in mental age on 
the Stanford-Binet. 

These results further indicate that 
IST has little effect on intelligence, as 
measured by the W-B. If better intel- 
lectual functioning were related to 
clinical improvement, the improved 
group would be expected to show the 
larger gains following IST. Whatever 
clinical “improvement” is, it is appar- 
ently not better functioning on the 
W-B test. 


Pre-TREATMENT TEsT SCORES AND 
REsPcNSE TO TREATMENT 


To determine whether any relation- 
ship exists between pre-treatment intel- 
lectual status and improvement, the pre- 
treatment full scale IQ scores for the 
improved and unimproved sub-groups 
are compared. The mean IQ for the 
improved sub-group is 113.2, for the 
unimproved 95.3. This difference of 
18 IQ points is statistically significant 
(t=3.0, p<.or). Table 4 gives the dis- 
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tribution of pre-treatment IQ for the 
two sub-groups. There is considerable 
overlap between the two sub-groups at 
the higher IQ scores but very little at 
the lower. The relationship between 
pre-treatment score and improvement 
is expressed in another way by the chi 
square test. With the mean of the total 
pre-treatment group as a cutting score, 
the relationship between test score and 
improvement is statistically significant 
(chi-square=6.6, p<.o1). Eighty-eight 


TABLE 4 


DisTRIBUTION OF PRE-TREAMENT IQ For 
UNIMPROVED AND IMPROVED 
SuB-GROUPS 


UNIMPROVED IMPROVED 
1Q (N=26) (N=16) 
135 X 
130 
125 
120 ( xX 
115 XXXXXX 
110 XXX 
105 XXX 
100 
95 XX 
go 

85 

80 XX 
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70 
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60 
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per cent of the improved and 36 per 
cent of the unimproved sub-groups 
have pre-treatment scores above the 


mean. The evidence is clear that, for 
the sample studied, W-B IQ is posi- 
tively related to response to IST. 
Bolles, Rosen, and Landis (1) and 
Zubin and Thompson (19) similarly 
found that high pre-treatment scores on 
concept formation tests were associated 
with clinical improvement. Schnack 
et al. (12) did not report on the signifi- 
cance of this relationship in their study 
of Stanford-Binet performance and 
IST. They did, however, present indi- 


vidual data so that the difference in pre- 
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treatment score between their improved 
and unimproved patients could be com- 
puted. The mean difference between 
their two groups is not statistically sig- 
nificant (t=1.8, p<.1o0) but it is in the 
same direction as in the present study. 
Since their sample is small (N=20), it 
is quite possible that the difference 
would be significant with a larger 
sample. There appears to be general 
agreement that high scores on tests of 
intellectual functioning are related to 
clinical improvement following IST 
and other therapies. 

Though there is little change in IQ 
with treatment, patients with higher 
pre-treatment IQ’s are more likely to be 
classified as improved after treatment. 
It seems probable that this relationship 
is not unique to IST but is an expres- 
sion of a more general relationship be- 
tween intellectual ability and the ability 
to adjust to society, compensate for 
handicap, and profit from treatment. 


DiscussIon 


For the sample studied, there is a 
statistically significant increase in per- 
formance on the W-B intelligence test. 
Comparison of the gain for the insulin 
treated group with the gain in the score 
for an untreated group suggests that the 
gain is not the result of IST as such 
but is a function of practice or other 
non-treatment factors. Since there is 
also no evidence of significant loss in 
IQ, the general conclusion seems war- 
ranted that IST has little effect on intel- 
ligence as measured by psychological 
tests. 

Though intellectual functioning is 
not appreciably altered by IST, there is 
a significant relationship between pre- 
treatment IQ and response to treatment. 
From the data available, it can not be 
determined whether, in the individual 
case, the low score prior to treatment 
is the result of intellectual deterioration 
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frequently found in schizophrenia or to 
a deficiency not affected by the schizo- 
phrenic process. Piotrowski (9) has 
suggested that IST is beneficial only 
with those patients who show no in- 
tellectual deterioration. While these 
data are not conclusive evidence, they 
are not inconsistent with Piotrowski’s 
hypothesis. 

That other factors in addition to in- 
tellectual performance are important in 
determining response to treatment is 
indicated by the fact that 4o per cent of 
the patients with IQ’s above 100 fail to 
improve. 


SUMMARY 


There are statistically significant 
mean gains on the W-B for the full, 
verbal, and performance scales and for 
the picture arrangement, picture com- 
pletion and block designing sub-tests 
after insulin shock treatment. Intra- 
test variability is also significantly re- 
duced. The hypothesis is suggested that 
the slight improvement in intellectual 


functioning after treatment indicated 
by these changes on the W-B is mainly 
the result of non-treatment factors. No 
significant relationship exists between 
change in IQ and clinical improvement, 
but pre-treatment IQ is significantly 
related to response to treatment. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A PERSON 


BY E. L. THORNDIKE 
Columbia University 


DEFINITIONS 
HAT is said in this article will, 
I hope, be true for any reason- 
able meanings of “person” and 
“organization.” But the reader may be 
saved some confusion by a brief state- 
ment about these words. 

History, biography, anthropology, 
law, and political science agree in con- 
sidering a person to be what he would 
do, feel, and think in response to the 
situations of life. The biological sci- 


ences would accept this as far as it went, 
but might add that all that a person did 
or felt or thought was caused’ by the 
nature and arrangement of the cells 
composing his body, so that ultimately 


the person is those cells and what they 
do. Theology would add to the notion 
of a person as a set of probabilities or 
certainties of response to the situations 
of life in the natural world, a soul re- 
sponsive also to certain supernatural 
events and forces. 

Current psychology would accept the 
assertions of anatomy, physiology, and 
bio-chemistry, but would emphasize 
the fact that at present we know little 
about what a person’s nerve-cells do 
except by what he does, feels, or thinks. 
It need not deny the existence of super- 
natura! features of a person, but as a 
natural science it does not use them to 
explain persons as natural phenomena. 
It busies itself with getting more and 
better knowledge of acts, feelings, 
thoughts, and their probabilities of 
occurrence in various important situ- 
ations. It seeks especially knowledge 
of a person’s abilities and proclivities. 
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History and law have rarely, if ever, 
used the word organization for facts 
within one person. Any opinions they 
have had about the matter need not 
concern us. For the biological sciences 
the organization of a person means the 
interrelations of his parts. Psychology 
pays special attention to the interrela- 
tions of those parts of a person which 
are called abilities, proclivities, impulses, 
wants, habits, skills, perceptions, mem- 
ories and ideas. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The billions of cells in a person are 
differentiated and organized into tis- 
sues, organs, and systems. The rela- 
tions between the activity of one cell, 
tissue, organ, or system and that of 
another vary from direct to indirect, 
close to loose, regular to casual, impor- 
tant to trivial. So also do the relations 
between one impulse, want, habit, skill, 
perception, memory, idea, ability, or 
proclivity and another. 

In both the organization of a person’s 
cells and the organization of his be- 
havior the relation is often one of 
means to end. The survival of the 
species by the person’s production of 
human genes and the gametes that carry 
them is the chief end. It does not how- 
ever seem to be the chief end of such 
activities of a person as music, painting, 
science, and philosophy on the one 
hand or morbid appetites, cruelty, and 
superstition on the other. From the 
point of view of natural history the 
noblest achievements of civilization 
are a minor incident in a tiny bit of 
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the evolution of living things. From 
the point of view of the survival of the 
human species they are perhaps less im- 
portant than healthy action of the white 
blood corpuscles. And it must be ad- 
mitted that if human genes perished, 
the products of civilization would serve 
as inferior food and shelter for rats and 
worms. But from the point of view of 
certain human wants they are the high- 
est things a person can seek. They 
illustrate the general fact that activities 
which produce pleasures of one sort or 
another or otherwise satisfy a person’s 
wants, becorae their own excuse for 
being. Each person thus has his own 
system of ends and means which may 
even oppose the basic system of sur- 
vival and reproduction. 

The fundamental organization of a 
person is determined by his genes, a 
collection of tiny organisms, comparable 
in complexity to the viruses, each’ able 
to produce approximate duplicates of 
itself, and together able to absorb food 
and grow into a human being, to which 
each contributes its peculiar share. 
This fundamental organization _ is 
modified and extended by what hap- 
pens to the person the genes create. 
Thus the genes provide an organization 
for running and grasping, but environ- 
mental forces determine the organiza- 
tion for skating, dancing, drawing, or 
playing the violin. 

Psychology is specially interested in 
the organization of a person as ob- 
server, thinker, learner, possessor of 
skills, well-spring of fear, anger, pride, 
shame, pity and other emotions and 
sentiments, favorer of some events and 
conditions, disfavorer of others, agent 
and patient in a human group as parent, 
neighbor, worker, etc., cause of conduct 
good, bad, and indifferent, and possible 
exhibitor of various unhealthy tend- 
encies in mind or brain. The rest of 
this article will be restricted to persons 


thus defined and thereby devoid of 
some of their purely anatomical and 
physiological features; and _ further 
restricted by leaving very young chil- 
dren, aments, and dements out of 
consideration." 


PsyCHOLOGICAL OrGANIZATION 


1. The organization of such a person 
is extremely complex, and permits 
almost any act, feeling, or thought of 
which the person is capable to be 
attached to almost any external situ- 
ation to which he is sensitive or to 
almost any internal event in him. 
Habitual attachments are, however, the 
rule: over nine tenths of the behavior 
of the average person is routine. 

2. The organization is to some extent 
hierarchical. A number of units of con- 
trol, spheres of influence, sets of mind, 
or directing potencies commonly known 
as the self and better called the selves 
(self at school, self at home, self with 
intimate friends, self as lover, self as 
employee, etc.) usually survey and 
manage what the person thinks or does. 
Under the self at school rank the self 
as learner of French, the self as learner 
of Latin, the self as learner of chem- 
istry, etc. Under the self at home rank 
the self as eater of meals, the self as 
payer of bills, the self as authority over 
children, etc. At still lower, narrower, 
and more subservient levels of the or- 
ganization we have the learning of this 
or that vocabulary, the taking of this 
or that test, the preference for this or 
that food, the use of such and such table 
manners, the computing of this or that 
item of accounts, in which the ‘self as’ 
may dwindle to become only a small 
fraction relevant to the particular be- 
havior concerned. Finally there are at 
the bottom of the hierarchy items of 

1 An infant is in process of becoming such a 


person; an idiot is only a part of one; a dement 
is only the ruins of one. 
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knowledge, character, and skill so sub- 
servient that one can think of them as 
tools of a self rather than parts of it. 
Such are “an unexpected loud sound—> 
startle,” “sight of bread on your plate 
eat it,” “g+7-716,” “see X—wave to 
her,” “a customer’s inquiry—polite 
deference in answering it.” 

It is often justifiable to think of a 
person as having, at the top of the 
hierarchy, a self of selves which can 
approve or veto choices made by lesser 
selves, harmonize their conflicts, and 
act for the interests of all with due con- 
sideration of the importance of each 
such interest to it and to them all. 
Approval by this self of selves is espe- 
cially potent in a person; its guilt and 
shame make the deepest wounds.” 

3. Besides the hierarchical organiza- 
tion, a person has two great layers or de- 
partments concerned respectively with 
(a) things, qualities, events, acts, feel- 
ings, and directly felt relations and (4) 
gestures, words or other symbols that 
mean things, acts, etc. The second layer 
parallels the first in obvious ways, but 


” « ” 


may transcend it, as in «y/ —1,” “oo, 
“a soul that never had a body,” or “an 


omniscient and omnipotent mind.” 
The main link between these two de- 
partments is the acts of the throat and 
mouth parts in producing sounds. 
Spoken language develops from their 
babbling; and most, if not all, written 
symbols are based ultimately on speech. 
The mechanisms by which a person 
learns languages, sciences, and _his- 
tories and arouses ideas in other men 


2 The description of the hierarchy given here 
wwersimplifies the facts. It is not a neat pyramid 
in which each situation—response item at the 
bottom has one proper place, and cach group of 
tendencies at any higher level has only certain 
specified inclusions from below. On the contrary 
a given tendency may operate in many different 
settings; one of a person's selves may, as it were, 
intrude upon another, and may work with or 
against another in various ways. 
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thus trace back to neurones that move 
the jaws and wag the tongue. 

4. Besides the ‘vertical’ organizations 
as a hierarchy of selves, components of 
selves, and tools of selves, there is a 
‘horizontal’ organization into abilities, 
proclivities, and other tendencies or 
‘traits’. The thousands of things a per- 
son can do are not equally closely re- 
lated. Nor are his thousands of likes 
and dislikes, desires and aversions. A 
vast amount of labor has been devoted 
by psychologists to this ‘horizontal’ 
organization of a person, and with im- 
portant results, but the interrelations 
are not yet known completely or exactly. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ABILITIES 


Knowledge is furthest advanced in 
the cases of cognitive abilities, such as 
to understand words, sentences, and 
paragraphs, to manage numerical facts, 
to supply missing parts in sentences or 
in pictures, to remember meaningless 
and meaningful material, and to dis- 
criminate lengths, weights, colors, or 
pitches. 

If the observed relations between 
measurements of such abilities are prop- 
erly corrected for attenuation by chance 
errors and by restricted ranges of per- 
sons a table of interrelations can be con- 
structed that reveals the organization 
within this cognitive part of a person. 
It will show a substantial amount of 
specialization according to the form of 
the operation, or the data operated on, 
or both. The correlations will range 
from zero or near zero, as for discrimi- 
nation of reds from greens with most 
r all other abilities, to near 1.00, as for 
ability to give the meanings of nouns 
with ability to give the meanings of 
verbs. This specialization remains in 
large measure after the observed abili- 
ties have been replaced by inferred 
factors. Either the factors found are 
themselves numerous or complex, or a 
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large part of the variance is left to be 
accounted for by other more specific 
abilities. This is true of every factorial 
analysis of any large field of abilities 
from Spearman’s first with its numerous 
and potent “specifics” to Thurstone’s 
last. Thurstone writes of intellectual 
abilities, “. . . with further progress in 
this field we shall have a profile for each 
person with a very large number of 
columns” (12). 

Much work has been done also with 
motor abilities and with combinations 
of motor and cognitive abilities, as in 
mechanical skills, drawing, or music. 
There is more specificity in these than 
in the verbal and numerical abilities 
dealing with meanings and symbols, 
many of the intercorrelations being 
below .25. 

Little work has been done with the 
organization of abilities to deal with 
animals and people. The _interrela- 
tions of the abilities to deal with adults, 
children, men, women, friends, enemies, 


superiors, equals and inferiors, are not 
known. 


THe OrcANIzATION OF Traits OTHER 
Tuan ABILITIES 

The organization of proclivities, emo- 
tions, and other features of character 
and temperament has been explored, 
though much less extensively and 
exactly than the organization of cog- 
nitive abilities. There are a few in- 
vestigations by actual observations of 
behavior in instructive situations, as by 
May and Hartshorne. There are more 
using testimony concerning 
their likes and dislikes, or other atti- 
tudes and habits, in fairly reasonable 
ways. There are some that use ques- 
tionnaires and ratings prudently. There 
are some that use them recklessly, with 
little or no surety that the answerers are 
able and willing to give even approxi- 
mately true answers or that the raters 


persons’ 
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are able to give ratings free from very 
large errors, constant and variable. 

Psychologists should, and probably 
will, in time progress from the traits of 
popular opinion to traits defined 
operationally by the actual behaviors 
used to identify and measure them. 
Two or more behaviors could then be 
averaged under one name if their cor- 
relations were near enough to 1.00.° 
Ratings could be used (with proper 
precautions) if the raters were familiar 
with the actual behaviors that identified 
the trait and rated persons for what 
they knew the behavior would be in the 
persons rated. We should then have 
traits that corresponded to actual be- 
haviors identical or closely allied, and 
could be sure that we were relating 
realities in persons when computing 
correlations between “traits”. This 
progress, however, involves much labor, 
and for the present we must do the best 
we can without it. 

The best we can do is not very good. 
Among the best defined and most 
studied traits are Dominance (assertive- 
ness of Cyril Burt, ascendancy or mas- 
tery of others), Sociability, Anger (or, 
more narrowly, Aggression in Response 
to Frustration), Fear and/or Timidity, 
Proclivity toward Sexual Activities, 
and Submissiveness. Yet psychologists 
would show far from perfect agreement 
in defining them, in the selection of 
behaviors as indicators of them, and 
in estimating their intercorrelations, 
whether in children, adolescents, or 
adults. Cyril Burt’s intercorrelations 
for children “mostly between nine and 
12,” which are shown below, are the 
best available, but will probably be dis- 
puted by some psychologists. 

Finding that a person has, or in- 
cludes, a multitude of variously inter- 

8 Ideally they should reach 1.00 if they are to 


be treated as the same trait; but practical con- 
siderations may justify certain leniencies. 
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related proclivities or other ‘personality 
traits’ existing in parallel psychologists 
have sought for some simpler organiza- 
tion of these; and the explanation of 
character and temperament by ‘factors’, 
such as Guilford’s S, E, M, D, R, T, A, 
N, and GD, has become a favored occu- 
pation for students of individual dif- 
ferences. The possibility of finding 
elementary constituents of traits of per- 
sonality somewhat as chemistry has 
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accounted for 8 per cent and 6 per cent 
of the variance, leaving 60 per cent to 
more specific factors (including errors 
of measurement). This in spite of the 
inclusion among the items of such traits 
as “Badly organized personality” and 
“Abnormal before illness” (6, p. 35). 
The Guilfords’ three analyses, using 
five, nine, and seven factors respec- 
tively, accounted for only about 32, 46 
and 3g per cent of the variance (7; 8; 9). 


TABLE 1 


Burt’s INTERCORRELATIONS * oF Six “TEMPERAMENTAL TRAITS” 


SocIABILITY 


Assertiveness A t 70 51 
75 67 
14 50 
53 
72 
27 


Sociability 


Anger 


Fear 


B 
Cc 
A 
B 
Cc 
A 
B 
Cc 
A 
B 
Cc 
A 
B 
Cc 


* Decimal points are omitted. 


+ A, B, and C refer respectively to the 1915 report for 172 normal children (2), the 


ANGER 


FEAR Sex SUBMISSIVENESS 


II 31 10 
—Ool 27 —0og 
—12 29 06 

24 59 13 

28 40 03 

12 40 —0O4 

10 53 —16 

08 24 —I7 
—I3 41 14 

09 41 
10 44 
28 31 
—10 

05 

13 


1948 report 


for 483 normal children, and the 1948 report for 328 psychoneurotic cases (3). 


found that water, salt, ammonia, blue 
vitriol, green vitriol, and white vitriol 
are compounds of H, O, N, Na, Cl, Cu, 
Fe, Zn, and S is fascinating, not to say 
bewitching. 

Unless one is willing to accept a very 
large proportion of specificity in human 
nature the attainments of some recent 
factorial analyses of character and tem- 
perament are disappointing. For ex- 
ample, Eysenck’s heroic labors with 39 
items in 700 patients produced a general 
“neuroticism” factor accounting for 
only 14 per cent of the variance and a 
bipolar factor (dysthymic, hysterical) 
accounting for 12 per cent more. Two 
somewhat ambiguous bipolar factors 


In Cattell’s study of 208 men twelve 
factors accounted for only 40 per cent 
of the variance (4). 

The gain from replacing observed 
‘traits’ by inferred ‘factors’ is great in 
proportion as the factors are not them- 
selves composites and arc uncorrelated 
inter se. Consequently, it is disappoint- 
ing to find that after the Guilfords’ 
labor in discovering the factors S, T, 
D, R, A, M and N, a coworker should 
find these factors as measured by the 
Guilford tests of them so far from 
unitary and independent that 14 of 
their 21 intercorrelations are .30 or 
higher and five of them above .60 (10). 
The facts when the factors G, I, C, O, 
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Co, and Ag were included are equally 
disappointing. Of the 78 intercorrela- 
tions, one is actually above .go; eight 
are from .70 to .79; seven are from .60 
to .69; six are from .50 to .59; 12 are 
from .40 to .49; and 18 are from .30 to 
.39 (10). In Cattell’s study of 208 men, 
13 of the 66 intercorrelations of the 12 
factors are over .30, and 26 are over .20; 
only 16 are less than .10 (4). 

It is regrettable that factorial analy- 
ses of traits other than abilities have 
commonly used answers to question- 
naires or ratings by acquaintances as 
measures of the traits. They thus build 
on insecure foundations. Raymond 
Cattell’s last report (5), for example, 
ratings of 240 college women 
in 35 traits, Obstructive, Changeable, 
Attention-getting, Assertive, Cheerful, 
Frivolous, Aloof, Easily Upset, Ener- 
getic, Boortsh, Suspicious, Spiteful, 
Emotional, Hypochondriacal, Self 
Willed, Talkative, Fickle, Bold, Stern, 
Indolent, Awkward, Jealous, Rigid, 
Impatient, Eccentric, Anxious, Un- 


uses 


scrupulous, Self-possessed, Imaginative, 
Neurotic Fatigue, Inartistic, Sex, Frank, 


Sociable, Immature’ 1 fear that the 
correlations from these data represent 
an unknown mixture of genuine facts 
in the persons with effects of 
“halo”,® differences in standards among 
the raters, and differences in the kinds 
and amounts of evidence used. Conse- 
quently I am unable to accept either 
Cattell’s analysis or that of Charlotte 
Banks (1), using his correlations as a 
valid picture of the organization of a 


240 


person. 


lacking to quote the 
riptions of these traits given by 
In spite of his care in this 


41 regret that spac 1S 


letail | des 
Cattell to the 
respect, I distrust the ratings. 

5 Surely ‘halo’ effects from a rater’s impression 
of the ratee’s general worthiness of esteem and 
general likableness must have had considerable 


influence. 


raters. 
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I have less difficulty with the ratings 
of children for Joy, Sorrow, Sex, Socia- 
bility, Assertiveness, Submissiveness, 
Fear, Anger, Curiosity, Disgust, and 
Comfort, used by Cyril Burt in his 
analyses (2; 3) because most of the 
observations were of behavior in the 
situations of school life, and by teachers 
instructed by Dr. Burt concerning the 
evidence to be used. However, I can 
neither take them at their face value, 
nor infer from them with much confi- 
dence what the comparable correlations 
would be if computed from records by 
infallible guardian angels of every 
smile, tear, approach, withdrawal, etc., 
etc., of each child during the years from 
94 to 1244. 

On the whole the following statements 
concerning the organization of traits 
other than abilities seem justifiable: 


(1) As with abilities, the intercorre- 
lations of esteemed traits tend to be 
positive.® 

(2) Proneness to fear and proneness 
to anger may be due to different genes. 
Their correlation is near zero, and, if 
freed from the influence of a general 
tendency to manifest emotions, is prob- 
ably slightly negative. 

(3) Proneness to sorrow rather than 
joy and to submissiveness and shyness 
rather than to domination and display 
are positively, but not closely, related 
to proneness to fear. 

(4) A sthenic-asthenic or strong-weak 
dimension of personality is real and 
important. How unitary it is remains 
to be: discovered, as does its genetic 
basis. 

6 As Bronson Price has shown (11), this could 
have come about in both cases as a necessary con- 
sequence of assortative mating. The influence of 
a person's environment would also presumably 
favor the predominant acquisition of ‘good’ traits 


or of ‘bad’ traits more than the acquisition of 
equal numbers of ‘good and ‘bad.’ 
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(5) Likings are positively related to 
the corresponding abilities, possibly to 
the extent of .70. 

(6) It has been customary to average 
measures of alleged manifestations of 
some trait such as honesty, neuroticism 
or introversion, and use the average as 
a measure of some supposed unitary 
constituent of a person. When the 
investigation goes far or deep enough, 
it is likely to reveal that the trait is not 
unitary, but a collection of more or less 
independent features of a person. For 
example, May and Hartshorne proved 
that honesty with money, honesty in 
school work, and honesty in games are 
somewhat independent features of a 
person. Objective studies of neuroti- 
cism have proved that it is complex. 

Traits of character and temperament, 
like everything else in a person, are 
caused by the genes he inherits and the 
environment which acts upon them and 
upon the organism they create. Any- 
one who is. familiar with the behaviors 
of different breeds of dogs knows that 
dog genes influence dog personalities; 
and Stockard’s experiments in breeding 
dogs gave brilliant illustrations of this. 
Perhaps breeding men for pugnacity, 
timidity, activity, inertia, shyness, dis- 
play, sociability, seclusiveness, etc., and 
later crossing of the breeds attained 
would show similar results. 

Among the environmental facts espe- 
cially important for a person’s person- 
ality traits are the mores of his tribe, 
community, occupation, family and 
gang, his treatment by mother and/or 
nurse, the availability of certain means 
of getting a livelihood and entertain- 
ment, the restrictions set by status (e.g., 
slavery) at birth, dietary deficiencies, 
infections and accidents. 

A person’s fears, loves, joys and all 
other ‘personality traits’ live together in 
him, sometimes in cooperation, some- 
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times in antagonism. They facilitate 
and reinforce certain behaviors and 
interfere with others. They may con- 
stitute a unified and consistent system, 
but they need not, their only necessary 
unity or consistency being such as the 
person’s neurones require. 

It remains to consider how the 
‘unconscious cerebration’ of older 
writers and the ‘unconscious’ of Freud 
(or of Jung) are related to the more 
directly observed organization. Most 
psychologists will accept the following 
statements: 


(1) Habits, skills and all other probabili- 
ties that certain situations will evoke certain 
responses can exist unconsciously as condi- 
tions in the neurones. 

(2) This fact is general; even the selves 
at the top of the hierarchy may so exist, it 
being the rule rather than the exception that 
a person is, consciously, only one of his selves 
at a time. 

(3) The tendencies thus stored in the 
neurones vary in the ease with which they 
can be summoned to cooperate in the person’s 
behavior. 

(4) Some of them are irrecoverable as 
separate entities, existing, if at all, only in 
their effects upon other tendencies. 

(5) The recovery of a past experience may 
vary from an hallucinatory reliving of it to a 
mere memory that it occurred. In healthy 
waking life the latter is many thousands of 
times as frequent as the former. 

(6) Inherited tendencies of which the per- 
son is not aware, and perhaps never has been 
aware, may persist in his neurones, so that, 
for example, in some frenzy he tears an ani- 
mal limb from limb to eat it raw. A person 
may have by nature or by training likes, dis- 
likes, prejudices, mannerisms, etc., of which 
he is not aware even though they may be 
apparent to others. 

(7) A part or parts of a person may be 
more or less dissociated from the rest of him, 
as in hypnosis, somnambulism, and hysteria. 

(8) “Unconscious cerebration” may do 
elaborate and difficult, even original, work, as 
in the case of the mathematician Poincaré. 
Freud’s doctrine of the repression into, and 
imprisonment in, the unconscious of certain 
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intolerable experiences would be accepted by 
many psychologists. His doctrine that it con- 
tains also acquisitions from ancestral experi- 
ences would be accepted by very few. 


TuHeorigs CONCERNING THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF A PERSON 

The complex and specialized organi- 
zation, vertical and horizontal, which I 
have described is sui generis, compa- 
rable to nothing else in nature. Any- 
body is tempted to favor a theory of it 
that satisfies him rather than to labor 
to find one that satisfies all the facts. 
So a Freudian is satisfied by setting off 
an “id” at the bottom of a person and a 
“superego” at the top. So a faculty 
psychologist was content to divide a 
person into a body and a mind, the 
latter consisting of intellect, feeling and 
will. So a holist insists on a person’s 
unity, and seems to think of him as a 
sort of ruler of behavicr who allots 
responses to situations. So a too nar- 
row connectionist can treat a person 
as a mere bundle of habits; a two nar- 
row purposivist can treat a person as a 


mere bundle of purposes. 

It is perhaps instructive to consider 
the analogy of forms of political, indus- 
trial and mercantile organization which 
do approach the complexity of a human 
brain. For example, a somewhat com- 
parable organization is that of a great 


mail-order establishment which _re- 
sponds to a great variety of situations 
in millions of homes by supplying mil- 
lions of combinations of articles to fit 
those situations. Such an establishment 
is obviously complex. It is character- 
ized by arrangements of means to attain 
ends. Its personnel and equipment 
often show regnancy and subservience: 
thus the arrangement of stock is sub- 
servient to the finding and gathering 
of items of it. Much of it is hierarchi- 
cal. It has an extensive ‘horizontal’ 
organization of imperfectly correlated 
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features such as upkeep of buildings, 
heating, lighting, fire-protection, insur- 
ance, selection of personnel, payrolls, 
cafeterias, lockers, bookkeeping, adver- 
tising, etc. Its typewriters, computing 
machines, conveyors and _ time-clocks 
may be likened to the minor habits and 
skills which are the tools of an ability. 
It lacks, however, traits corresponding 
to the emotions and attitudes of a per- 
son. It lacks clear correspondences 
with human genes and environmental 
influences, though the arrangements 
universal in the department stores of 
1900 could be considered as paralleling 
human genes, and the experiences of 
the business since its beginning as 
paralleling events in a person’s environ- 
ment. It does not show the great divi- 
sion into directly perceived or felt 
things, qualities, events, emotions, etc., 
and gestures, words or other symbols 
that mean the things, qualities, etc., 
though there is a somewhat similar 
division into the articles sold and their 
catalogue names and numbers. 

The afferent neurones of a person 
are paralleled by postal, telegraph and 
telephone services outside the company. 
The order slips correspond rather to the 
effects upon cerebral cells of stimuli 
from afferent neurones. ‘The efferent 
neurones of a person are paralleled by 
parcel post, express and freight serv- 
ices outside the company; wrapping, 
addressing and forwarding correspond 
to cerebral functions. 
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CASE REPORTS 


MENTAL DETERIORATION FOLLOWING CARBON MONOXIDE 
POISONING 


BY MILTON B. JENSEN 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Texas* 


T is realized that measuring mental 
deterioration is an hazardous under- 
taking. Seldom are there satisfactory 

pre-traumatic measures of mentality. 
Such measures as are available are often 
inadequately evaluated. Furthermore, 
the post-traumatic affective state of the 
patient is likely to be unfavorable for 
exact mental measurement. In a recent 
article Jastak (5) has dealt with the 
difficulties of measuring deterioration 
from scatter analysis. 

We were fortunate in having the 
pre-traumatic school- and _ work-his- 
tories of this patient at hand. Also, our 
contacts with him in a clinical situation 
extended over a lengthy period of time 
and with apparent disappearance of all 
uneasiness on his part in that situation. 
We first examined him in August, 1941, 
nearly two years after poisoning. We 
reexamined him in December, 1948, 
slightly more than nine years after 
his attempt at suicide with carbon 
monoxide. 


Tue Patient 


Male. Age 34 when first seen in 
1941, nearly two years after poisoning. 


* This case was reported initially at the Nash- 
ville meeting of the Southern Society for Philoso- 
phy and Psychology, April, 1942. Performance 
on the Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Boards and 
on the Kent-Kohs Blocks had been recorded on 
16 mm. film and was wn at this mecting. 
This film is still available and may be borrowed 
from the author The report was given 
limited distribution in form in 
June 


initial 
mimeographed 


1942 


High school graduate. Never married. 
Always lived with parents in Louisville 
except for brief period at age 19 while 
studying music in New York City. 
Church organist and secretary-clerk 
prior to suicide attempt at age 32. 
Found unconscious in his car as a result 
of carbon monoxide he was taken by 
police to a hospital where he remained 
unconscious or semi-conscious for two 
or three days. After two weeks hos- 
pitalization he was removed to his 
home where he was cared for by his 
mother. When we first saw him he 


was unemployed and unemployable. 


BacKGROUND 


Mother: 

A school teacher in pre-World-War-I 
Germany. Very capable. Married to 
get away from home. Poor adjustment 
to the father. Thought sex was nasty 
and a nuisance. Very ambitious for her 
children and very dominating. De- 
scribed herself on the Bernreuter Scales 
as somewhat sensitive, fairly self-reliant, 
considerably introverted, very domi- 
nant, lacking in self-confidence and 
rather sociable. No psychotic manifes- 
tations. Uncertain religious belief but 
strong religious behavior expressed on 
Thurstone’s Scales. 


Father: 

Musician by occupation, now retired. 
Was church organist for many years. 
Not interviewed. 
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Siblings: 

Brother older than patient died in 
infancy. Patient and mother indicate 
that patient took the place of the eldest 
child in the affections and ambitions 
of the parents, particularly of the 
mother. Brother four years younger 
than patient, also a musician. Describes 
himself on the Bernreuter Scales as 
insensitive, self-reliant, extroverted, 
dominant, confident of self, unsociable. 
No psychotic manifestations. Mild 
conflict over religion. He and his wife 
who is employed outside the home live 
with the patient and his parents. 


The Pre-traumatic Patient: 

According to both the patient and his 
mother his childhood was devoted to 
school and to the piano. Serious study 
of the piano was undertaken under 
tutelage of the father at age seven. 
Very little play as a child. Reported to 
have led his class through the ele- 
mentary grades of a large city denomi- 
national school system. He graduated 
from a large boys denominational high 
school with rigid, college-preparatory 
standards at age 17-10. His average 
grade for the four-year course was 88.8 
per cent. Grades given in per cents 
follow: English Composition, 93, 89, 
84, 88; Latin, 91, 92, 72, 93; Ancient 
History, 79; Modern History, 75; 
Physics, 85; Chemistry, 94; Algebra, 
94, 88; Arithmetic, 95; Plane Geometry, 
85; Solid Geometry, 83; Bookkeeping, 
94; Religion, 95, 81, 95, 98; Civics and 
Government, 93; Trigonometry, 94. 
His mother reports that during his 
entire high school career he practiced 
on the piano from three to four hours 
per day. 

Upon graduation from high school 
he went to business college for a few 
months, leaving to take a position as a 
private secretary. He is remembered 
by officials of the school as an “excellent 
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student.” He worked several places 
but was “very restless.” Family sacri- 
ficed to send him to New York City to 
study music when he was 19. He re- 
mained there only a short time, having 
been discouraged by his teacher, by lack 
of funds, by failure to make a good 
social adjustment, or by a combination 
of such factors. Lost one position dur- 
ing the depression but secured another 
shortly. Worked for a real estate firm 
for five years prior to attempt at suicide 
in 1939, at which time he was in charge 
of rental collections. Hated the work. 
Wished he was a great musician. Told 
his mother he should have been a priest. 
Went with a girl when he was 21, but 
because of mother’s objections, let her 
go. Never went with other girls. 
Failed to reconcile himself to not being 
the greatest pianist of all time. De- 
spondency over what he termed his 
failure probably led to his attempt at 
suicide. He complained for years that 
he “never had a break.” 

Two nights before he attempted sui- 
cide his mother awakened at 2:00 and 
found him dressed. She talked with him 
until 6:00. He went to work at the usual 
time and his employer noticed nothing 
wrong with him. There was no ap- 
parent deterioration in the quality of 
his work, which was very exacting. 
The following day, Sunday, he took 
his brother to church at 3:00 p.m. He 
was supposed to return for his mother, 
but did not do so. The mother was 
notified by police at 6:00 p.m. that he 
was in the hospital as a result of CO 
poisoning. He had attached a piece of 
garden hose to the exhaust, put it 
through a window in the car and left 
the motor running. “He never seemed 
alert mentally since,” said the mother. 

According to the mother he: “Has 
no energy. Helps a little around the 
house but won’t go out by himself for 
fear that he may ‘Keep going and not 
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come back.’ Passed his draft board 
examinations satisfactorily, physically, 
but classed as ‘dementia praecox.’ Has 
a good appetite. Blood pressure 100. 
Is usually depressed and unhappy— 
never exuberant. Sometimes playful 
with his younger brother. Says he 
doesn’t want to die. Gets along well 
with his parents but remembers every 
reprimand ever received from his 
father, who was very strict with him. 
Has no friends—never was very 
sociable. No hallucinations. No delu- 
sions. No talk of injuring others. 
Bathes two or three times a week, and 
his feet every night. Keeps clothes 
clean and shaves every day. Will not 
go to the barber by himself, however. 
Has: no homosexual tendencies. Con- 
fidential with me from childhood, but 
not with his father who was very strict 
with him, and with whom I disagreed 
as to discipline.” 
NevurotocicaL ExaMinaTIoN * 
(Two Years After Poisoning) 

“No headaches, dizziness, nausea, nor 
vomiting. Vision, hearing, taste and 
smell alright. Examination shows well- 
developed, well-nourished individual. 
No abnormalities of development. Hair 
distribution and sxin texture normal. 
Attitude normal. 
Receptive powers normal. Perception 
good. Cranial Nerves: 1. Negative. 
II. Both disks flat, normal in color, 
except for the lateral margins, particu- 
larly of the right disk but to a fairly 
extent, the left disk, which 
shows a definite degree of paleness. 
III. Pupillary action rather sluggish 
bilaterally. IV. Movement of eyes nor- 
mal. V. Sensation normal. VI. Motor 
function normal. VII. Negative. VIII. 
Air conduction better than bone con- 


duction. IX, X, XI, XII. Subjectively 


Expression good. 


marked 


' Neurological examination by Franklin Jelsma, 
M_D., Louisville, Ky 
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and objectively negative. Cerebrum. 
Reaction time is slow. Memory dis- 
turbed. Concentration disturbed. Hasn’t 
the ability to carry out complicated 
movements or orders. There is defi- 
nitely an apraxia of motor type, particu- 
larly in movement of the hands and in 
making complicated or detailed motions 
or movements, and those that require 
mental processes and thought. There is 
also a loss of mental activity. Parietal 
lobe. No sensory changes. No astere- 
ognosis. Occipital lobe. No field de- 
fects of a gross type. There might be 
some parallax disturbance that is in the 
anterior occipital lobe and in the recog- 
nition of colors. Cerebellum. Rom- 
berg, negative. No pastpointing. No 
adiadokocinesis. Reflexes. Biceps, tri- 
ceps, radio-periodsteals, and ulnar re- 
flexes alright. No BGO. Abdominal 
reflexes all right. Comment. It is 
entirely possible that the carbon mon- 
oxide disturbance is the cause of the 
trouble that we find at this time. The 
thing that I noticed about him is not 
due to a mental disease but is of an 
organic type.” 


PsycHoLocicaAL EXAMINATION 


(Two Years After Poisoning) 


Excellent physical appearance. Well 


rested. Somewhat “jittery.” Not easily 
startled. Palms slightly moist. Tend- 
ency to clasp hands tightly. Talked 
freely. Described his condition in con- 
siderable detail. Had read a good deal 
of popular psychology in an effort to 
understand himself. Said that his men- 
tal breakdown was due to using his 
brains too hard—probably a conclusion 
taken from his mother’s conversation. 
No evidence of hallucinations or delu- 
sions. Dislike for father verging on 
hate. Very critical of self. Feelings of 
frustration. No fear of going to the 
Army. Considerable difficulty keeping 
his place on paper-and-pencil tests. 
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Vocabulary: 

Approximately the average of college 
sophomores on O’Connor’s Work- 
sample, EA (score, 118). Superior 
adult rating on vocabulary of Stanford 
Binet (score, 74%). Evidence of 
aphemia—appeared to know but could 
not tell. 


STIMULUS 
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Non-Verbal Intelligence: 

About a 3-year level. Patient could 
not discriminate between simple non- 
language configurations and had very 
little memory for them. Attempts on 
simple form-board tests were infantile. 
Patient tried to put angular blocks into 
round spaces and vice versa. Seemed 
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Responses TO THREE oF KENT-Kons Biock Desicns 


(Letters 1npicate Brust, Rep, YeLtow. 


DesIGNs OF STIMULUS CARDS C, D, AND I ARE 


GIVEN AT THE LEFT; RESPONSES WITH TIME REQUIREMENTS AT THE RIGHT. ) 


General Mental Ability: 


Score on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test (Intermediate) was 14 (age 8-9). 
Stanford-Binet score was at a 14-year 
level despite complete failure on arith- 
metic and space perception parts of the 
test. 


utterly lost. Tried hard. No evidence 
of affective disorganization during test- 
ing. Extreme difficulty with color cubes. 
Suspicion of loss of color perception 
because of difficulty with color cubes 


disproved by MHolmgren’s Worsteds 
despite complete failure on the Ishihara. 
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Total failure on the blocks section of 
the MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability 
Test. Patient complained that they all 
looked alike. Almost complete failure 
on the Kent-Kohs Color Cubes. Patient 
complained of a “mental hazard,” and 
said that the blocks and colors ran 
together. Arranged the blocks on “C” 
of the Lower Series in rows rather than 
in a square. Almost complete failure 
on the designs portion of Monroe’s 
Reading Aptitude Tests, Primary Form, 
despite good motor coordination and 
fair motor steadiness. 


Arithmetic Computation: 

Grade 2.0 on the New Stanford, Pri- 
mary, Form D. Tendency to put 
answers in wrong places—perceptual 
difficulty rather than affective blocking. 
Skipped problems. When asked why, 
said he was afraid he couldn’t do them. 
Failed to add 9 and 4, 8 and 7, 9 and 8, 
8 and 5. 


Space and Form Perception: 

Extreme deterioration in both two 
and three dimensions. Could not fit 
simple blocks into spaces. Could not 
count number of blocks in three dimen- 
sional drawings. Failure seemed to 
result from both faulty perception and 
faulty coordination. Could not indi- 
cate directions of grids on Jensen Visual 
Tests nor on Greene’s Visual Grids. 
Almost complete confusion with the 
Ambigraph drawings of Jastak’s Lat- 
erality Tests. Took shorthand from 
dictation of simple material with rea- 
sonable accuracy but could not tran- 
Said he could not tell 
what he. had written—despite having 
been an expert stenographer prior to 
CO poisoning. 


scribe notes. 


Color Vision: 


Tested as completely color blind on 


the Ishihara, Revised. Failure on 
Plate 1 (not involving color percep- 
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tion) indicated difficulty with space per- 
ception. Performance on the Jensen 
Tests showed color perception normal 
but weak, with both 30 and 5 foot- 
candles illumination. Patient named 
22 colors from the Bradley colored 
paper series without error other than 
calling deep orange “yellow and red.” 
Perfect performance on the Holmgren 
Worsteds. Impairment of space percep- 
tion responsible for failure on the 
Ishihara and difficulty with the Jensen 
tests. 


Music Ability and Performance: 

Scores on the Seashore Tests of Music 
Ability, Revised “A” were: Pitch, 49 
(Adult Rank 1); Rhythm, 19 (Adult 
Rank 10); Loudness, 47 (Adult Rank 
1); Time, 33 (Adult Rank 10); Timbre, 
35 (Adult Rank 8); Tonal Memory, 4 
(Adult Rank 10). The more involved 
the mental process, the poorer the score. 
Patient could not play even simple 
music on the piano despite having had 
extensive training and having been a 
church organist for several years. 
Electric Skin Response: 

Palmar resistance frequentiy as low 
as 10,000 ohms. During forty-minute 
rest period (supine in room by himself) 


palmar resistance fluctuated wildly 
between 10,000 and 20,000 ohms. 


Personality: 

On the Bernreuter scales patient 
scored as extremely sensitive, lacking in 
self-confidence, introverted, submissive, 
lacking in self-reliance, and unsociable. 
Patient rated on Thurstone’s scales as 
strongly atheistic in belief but very re- 
ligious in conduct. He spoke vehe- 
mently of what he termed the useless- 
ness of religion yet followed its forms 
submissively. Responses on Rosanoff's 
word list were mostly “normal” with a 
tendency towards self-condemnation. 
Responses on the Rorschach were mostly 
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in wholes (10 of 11), low order of imagi- 
nation and extreme perceptual diffi- 
culty. One might well question 
whether the Rorschach has significance 
in this type of case other than to demon- 
strate that disability of perception exists. 
The over-all personality picture is 
schizoid though not psychotic. There 
was much worry over sex with strong 
sex excitement in the presence of girls 
and women and after conversation 
with them. Patient said that he broke 
the habit of masturbating several years 
ago and was virginal at the time of 
examination. No association with 
young women for several years—not 
much since breaking of engagement to 
marry at age 21 on insistence of mother. 
Relations with father: “Terrible. Don’t 
like him—not a damn bit. Brought me 
up too strictly.” Relations with mother: 
“Usually all right. She’s cross at times.” 
Relations with brother, four years 
younger than he: “Fine.” Sleep: 
“Poor.” Dreams: “Seldom dream. 
Don’t remember them.” No _head- 
aches. No constipation. No indiges- 
tion. No vomiting. Ambitions: “To 
be a great musician or doctor—some- 
thing big.” Recreation and hobbies: 
“None.” Friends: “Few.” 


Tuirty-Trwo Montus Arter Polsoninc 


(Eight Months After First Exam- 
ination ) 


Patient is much calmer. Has gone 
about the city quite freely by himself 
for the past seven months and is no 
longer afraid of getting lost. Perform- 
ance on the Kent-Kohs blocks is con- 
siderably improved. Mass relationships 
are better though there is still difficulty 
with details of configurations. Squares 
and rectangles are reproduced with dif- 
ficulty but diagonal designs are not 
reproduced. Reversal of colors within 
a pattern is common. If, for instance, 


the upperleft quadrant is yellow and 
the upper-right quadrant blue, placing 
them in reverse position is frequent. 
Patient gives little indication of actual 
desire for improvement, despite protes- 
tations. Though he has been urged to 
get himself in condition for work of a 
physical nature he does little about it. 
We are of the opinion that he still 
clings to the idea that his difficulties 
arose from “using his brains too hard,” 
a frequent statement, and that he is 
unwilling to risk further impairment by 
working either mentally or physically. 


Tuirty-Four Montus Arrer Polsoninc 
(Ten Months After First Examination ) 
Performance of the Kent-Kohs blocks 


somewhat improved over last examina- 
tion. Arithmetic considerably easier. 
Typing rather good. Patient no longer 
loses his place when typing and does 
not type line upon line as he did during 
first examination. He is more cheerful. 
Is not industrious nor consistent at 
self-improvement. Has done some 
manual work, for pay, but is rather 
unwilling to get in condition physically 
that he may do this type of work. 


Nine Years AFTER Potsoninc 
(Seven Years After First Examination ) 


Patient came to the clinic of his own 
volition and without appointment. 
Jokingly remarked that he wanted help 
in “finding a woman.” Appeared in 
excellent health. Less “jittery” than 
when seen last more than six years ago. 
Sat quietly and talked rationally. Said 
that he no longer had resentment 
towards his father and that they got 
along “fine.” Reported that he has 
been working at a manufacturing con- 
cern for five years stacking boxes. Now 
making $30 per week. Walks to and 
from work. Able to find his way 
around the city alone and without fear. 
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Said he seldom plays the piano. Some- 
times he seems to be able to play and 
at other times just can’t find the keys. 
Reported that he gets along fine with 
his family. Regretted that he had no 
social contacts but has made no effort 
in this direction since his attempt at 
suicide. Says he is not religious. Says 
that he would like to go with girls but 
doesn’t know how to do it. Asked us 
about the advisability of going back to 
clerical work. Tried typing. Did not 
pile line upon line but had marked dif- 
ficulty in following the copy. After a 
brief session with the typewriter he 
decided that he’d probably be better off 
doing physical work. 

On the Wechsler-Bellevue he made 
an IQ of 76 (Verbal, 91; Performance, 
65). Partial weighted scores were: 
Information, 10; Comprehension, 8; 
Digits, 9; Arithmetic, 1; Similarities, 
8; Vocabulary, 14; Picture Arrange- 
ment, 4; Picture Completion, 3; Block 
Design, 3; Object Assembly, 0; Digit 
Symbol, o. By the Aita-Armitage- 
Reitan-Rabinovitz (1) formula there is 
a mental deterioration of 70 per cent. 
In our judgment their procedure under- 
estimates the deterioration of this 
patient. Using school records, achieve- 
ments in music and church work, occu- 
pational history, post-traumatic test 
scores, and intimate knowledge of the 
patient we estimate a loss of from 50 
to 55 IQ points. We estimate his pre- 
traumatic Wechsler-Bellevue IQ at be- 
tween 125 and 130. It seems to us that 
the only weighted part scores approxi- 
mating pre-traumatic performance are 
Vocabulary (14) and Information (10). 
Vocabulary was qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively superior—not character- 
istic of Feifel’s (3) “abnormals.” We 
doubt that he ever would have scored 
high in general information. Aita eft al. 
use Vocabulary, Information, Object 
Assembly, and Picture Completion as 
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“Hold” tests and Arithmetic, Picture 
Arrangement, Block Designs, and Digit 
Symbol as “Don’t Hold” tests. The 
post-traumatic weighted scores of the 
patient on Object Assembly and Pic- 
ture Completion were o and 3. We 
cannot conceive of these being even 
approximations of his pre-traumatic 
performance. 

Performance on Object Assembly and 
Block Design was very little different, 
qualitatively or quantitatively, from 
similar performances at the time of the 
first examination. Additional to being 
handicapped by faulty motor coordina- 
tion, patient seemed just unable to per- 
ceive the patterns. Really a “feeble- 
minded” performance. 

Reports from the mother, now age 
77, indicate the patience and skill she 
used in rehabilitating the patient to the 
extent that he can do manual labor. 
For months she walked about the city 
with him (often as much as ten miles 
a day) orienting him relative to his 
home. She supervised him while he 
worked in the yard and garden, keep- 
ing his attention on the task at hand 
and showing him exactly what to do 
when he did not perceive clearly. She 
had him practice a little daily with the 
piano and typewriter. She tried to 
teach him to build with and arrange 
blocks. She more-or-less “bullied” him 
into working physically and doing 
things for himself. (He still complains 
that manual labor ruins his hands for 
the piano.) Her chief worry now is 
that he will not be able to manage for 
himself when she dies. 


SUMMARY 


This is the case of an academically 
“bright,” perhaps brilliant man who 
lost that superiority by reason of carbon 
monoxide poisoning. We estimate his 
pre-traumatic IQ as between 125 and 


130. His post-traumatic Wechsler- 
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Bellevue IQ nine years after poisoning 
was 76. 

Lack of personality integration prior 
to 1939 (age 32) accounts for his 
attempt at self-destruction but not for 
the mental deterioration evidenced sub- 
sequent to that attempt. There can be 
no question as to his mental superiority 
during childhood, early adulthood, and 
immediately preceding the poisoning, 
though he probably was not as capable 
as his mother thought, nor as he 
wished. Mental deterioration follow- 
ing the poisoning is striking, particu- 
larly in configuration perception. While 
the deteriorated state in many ways 
stimulates schizophrenia the patient is 
not schizophrenic, though there is 
underlying schizoid personality. 

There is no reason to believe (nine 
years after poisoning) that much of the 
damage is reversible or that other areas 
of the brain will “take over” the func- 
tions of those parts most damaged. 
Fortunately he is more composed affec- 
tively than when first examined or, 
presumably than prior to his attempt 
at suicide. It is almost as though the 
poisoning had achieved a major lobot- 
omy or lobectomy so far as his emo- 
tional life is concerned. He appears 
far removed from further attempts at 
suicide and is no longer hostile towards 
his father. 

The extent to which this man de- 
teriorated mentally from the effect of 
a toxic substance (CO) gives room for 
much speculation. Doll, Phelps and 
Melcher (2) touched on this in their 
early study of mental deficiency due to 
birth injuries. Jensen (6) pointed out 
the dangers from toxines, as well as 
from other types of injuries, in relating 
reading deficiency to cerebral damage. 
The discussion of “gasoline intoxica- 
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tion” by Gross and Ehrlich (4) merits 
careful consideration of those concerned 
with this field. We have examined a 
few patients following poisoning by gas 
from heating equipment. Where there 
was loss of consciousness, even for a 
brief time, mental deterioration was 
marked; where consciousness was not 
lost we detected no deterioration. We 
suggest that there is urgent need for 
research on the effects of carbon mon- 
oxide on mental performance, not only 
of those exposed to near-lethal doses, 
but of those exposed to small doses, par- 
ticularly for protracted periods, i.e., 
motor mechanics working with inade- 
quate ventilation, motorists in con- 
tinuous streams of traffic for long 
periods of time, individuals exposed to 
the fumes of unvented or improperly 
vented combusion heating equipment, 
the young of animals that have been 
exposed to carbon monoxide while 
pregnant with these young, etc. It 
seems to us that so far as mentality is 
concerned, this patient was largely, 
probably 75 per cent, successful in his 
suicide attempt. 
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PRE-ILLNESS TEST RECORDS COMPARED WITH 
PERFORMANCES DURING AND AFTER 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCKS 


BY CALVIN P. STONE 
Stanford University * 


about to undergo a course of elec- 

troconvulsive shocks volunteer the 
information that they have on file 
somewhere test records from the pre- 
illness periods of high school or college 
life. With their consent such records, 
if still existing, usually may be obtained 
for comparative studies of before illness 
and post treatment achievements on 
equivalent forms of the original tests. 
The following are abridged reports of 
two cases with pre-illness records 
studied by the author at The New York 
Psychiatric Institute in 1945. 


I’ rare instances patients who are 


Case | ** 


Mrs. B. G. S. was born in USA of 
Russian Hebrew parents, on Sept. 11, 
1920. Entered a city school at age 
of 6. Considered a model child as to 
behavior, industry, and achievement, 
and was envied by other mothers who 
cited her as a model for their own chil- 
dren (P). Graduated from elementary 
at age of 13 and from high 
school with “honors” (V) at 
Began attending summer camps when 
g years of age where she won prizes 
when these were given for exemplary 
conduct and achievement. Was made 
a camp counselor at the age of 15 and 


school 


wl / 
17. 


* This publication was authorized by the 
Director of The New York Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital. 

** In Case I, the letter (P) signifies that < par- 
ent verified the assertion and the letter (V) that 
the author verified it. 
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from 18 to 19 was senior supervisor (V). 
In camp was reputed to have good 
ability to work with others, to manage 
children, and to assume and discharge 
responsibilities (P). Entered New 
York University and in junior year 
embarked on a program leading to a 
certificate for elementary teaching. 
Grades for last two years averaged B 
plus (V); although on the margin of 
graduation honors, she was a bit short 
of “distinction” or PBK. Her record 
in practice teaching embraced two 


semesters of 7 units each, for which 
grades of A were received (V). In her 
college file are five reports, comprising 


4 typewritten pages of comments and 
evaluations, from the supervisor of 
practice teaching and the cooperating 
teachers, all of which are favorable as 
to growth in competence and promise 
as a teacher (V). In one report, a 
cooperating teacher says, “I only wish 
that B.G. were quintuplets.” The 
supervising teacher placed her in the 
upper 10 per cent of the practice 
teachers she has supervised during the 
past ro years (V). B.S. degree in 1941, 
age 21. 

Was married 4 months before gradu- 
ation and kept house during the next 
two and one-half years. Imminence of 
induction of her husband into the army 
provided the occasion for her taking a 
position as an elementary teacher in 
February, 1943. Taught 1'4 years, with 
excellent success, according to the 
record of the City Superintendent (V). 
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Record of illness. 

During the summer of 1943, be- 
tween the end and beginning of school 
terms, the patient lived at home with 
her parents. Her husband was drafted 
in July, 1943, but being stationed nearby 
was able to visit her over week ends. 
During this summer, patient became 
sad; she worried and brooded a great 
deal and began vomiting. When teach- 
ing was resumed in September, 1943, 
she again became happy and satisfied 
with her lot, although she still worried 
a great deal about diverse matters, 
among which was the danger in her 
husband’s army assignment. The hus- 
band graduated from OCS in June, 
1944, and the patient joined him on the 
termination of the teaching year. His 


transfer, one week later, led to another 
move. At this time, the patient began 
gagging and vomiting, lost weight, and 
was very nervous and upset, with the 
result that her husband could not take 
care of her and took her back to her 
parents’ home. 


Here she continued to 
be very sad and depressed and vomited 
a great deal of the time. After a few 
weeks (July), the husband sent for her, 
but her mood of depression grew worse; 
she became confused, didn’t talk much, 
refused to eat, didn’t know what clothes 
to put on, or whether she should or 
should not brush her teeth. Husband 
was transferred again and she returned 
to her parents (August). Mother took 
her to the country for a week, but there 
was no improvement. Patient was 
moody, sat alone, could not enter into 
conversation, and believed that she 
could not be helped. Expressed suicidal 
desires. On returning to the school 
room in September, she tried to teach 
for 3 days, but was too confused to carry 
out her duties. The mother, alarmed 
at this, sent for the husband who 
decided to take her back with him to 
Mississippi where he was then sta- 
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tioned. Meanwhile, she had been 
examined repeatedly by the family 
physician and other consultants, who 
gave the opinion that there was no 
physical ailment. 

In Mississippi (September) the state 
of depression and confusion continued 
and she remained alone in her room 
until her husband came in from camp 
each evening. He had to dress and feed 
her as a “helpless child.” Finally, he 
took her to a psychiatrist in the army 
post and, after 5 weeks with semi- 
weekly interviews, the patient slowly 
improved. She began to dress herself, 
to eat normally, and to perform ordi- 
nary tasks with ease. An apartment 
was obtained in November and during 
that and the following month the pa- 
tient appeared to be normal. The psy- 
chiatrist, in the meantime, had been 
transferred. Early in January the hus- 
band observed that his wife was almost 
too happy and gay; she thought that 
she had never been ill, would never 
vomit again, and wanted to have a 
baby. The husband consulted a doctor 
who said that pregnancy probably 
would help her. She continued to be 
very happy—was always animated and 
wanting to do all kinds of things such 
as write a book, play the piano, etc. 
(To become a writer was one of her 
college ambitions.) She went on a buy- 
ing spree and purchased things above 
their means to pay. About this time she 
became pregnant for the second time 
(first time being immediately after 
marriage, while in college; terminated 
by an abortion). Late in January, they 
went to New Orleans for a week end. 
She was very enthusiastic and excited 
all of the time—saying that this was 
perfect, that this was part of her. She 
began to write a book in which she pic- 
tured herself as a part of New Orleans 
and aligned her family with the history 
of the city; she became quite irrational. 
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Upon her return from New Orleans 
she stayed up all night writing her 
book. The hyperactive, elated states 
continued. After a few days, the hus- 
band consulted a civilian psychiatrist 
who advised having her hospitalized. 
At this time, she imagined that she was 
a rabbit giving birth to 13 children at 
one time, believed that her breasts were 
always exuding milk which when she 
so willed could be squirted on people 
or objects before her, had delusions 
about her family connections, and was 
always excited and talkative. Entered 
a local sanitarium where she received 
a few electroconvulsive shock treat- 
ments. She was considered to be a 
manic patient with schizoid tendencies. 
Before she had improved sufficiently 
for dismissal, she was returned to her 
parents’ home (February 28, 1945) be- 
cause the husband was to be trans- 
ferred to a new station. Soon after 


her homecoming, a therapeutic abor- 
tion was executed. 
On March 13, the patient entered the 


New York Psychiatric Institute for fur- 
ther study and treatment. On admis- 
sion, she was extremely excited and 
disturbed, untidy, happy, laughing, and 
giggling; isolation was necessary. Dur- 
ing the admission interview, she was 
elated, nomi-cooperative, inaccessible, 
and hyperactive with hands and arms; 
she walked with staggered gait and her 
posture was relaxed and limp most 
of the time. She mimicked examiner 
or persons about whom she talked. 
Verbal productivity was spontaneous, 
profuse, and incessant; was’ easily dis- 
tracted; rhymed words and _ phrases; 
some neologisms. Content of thought 
was unrealistic, grandiose, and saturated 
with visual and auditory hallucinations. 
This condition prevailed during the 
first two days of her hospitalization 
which preceded the course in electro- 
shock therapy. Although becoming 
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more cooperative, she was slow, silly, 
flighty in speech, and beset with the 
delusion that she was “queen of the 
animals” and having babies every few 
minutes. 


Progress during and after electroshock 
therapy. 

Received the first electroconvulsive 
shock on March 15, three days after 
entering the hospital. This had a 
quieting effect, although she was still 
hallucinated. On March 16 she had 
the second convulsion. Before treat- 
ment she was hyperactive but quieted 
down after this treatment. For the 
next few days she was quieter and 
more cooperative, but still irritable, 
irrelevant, and incoherent. Next, she 
became more friendly and cooperative; 
seemed to be in good contact, but up 
to April 1 was still hallucinated and 
wakeful at night. During the early 
part of April, she thought she must 
write a play and poems and would 
refuse to go to bed at night; was deeply 
hurt at trivialities. On April 11, 
ambulatory insulin treatment was 
started because of her suspicious trends 
and hyperactivity. On April 13 she 
was taken over by another physician; 
she was now very cooperative but per- 
plexed; seemed to have some insight 
and realized that giving birth to 13 
children was a fantasy; remembered 
that she had had two abortions and 
now wished to have children. She 
gets along well with the other patients. 
By April 28 she had her last ECT 
(20th convulsion) but was still carried 
on ambulatory insulin. She was now 
gaining insight, talked about her work 
as a school teacher, wished to return to 
her position and said she loves children. 
Her behavior was definitely quieter, she 
mixed well with the other patients and 
endeavored in every way to be coopera- 
tive. On May 5 she had a mild insulin 
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reaction, appeared to be in a catatonic 
stupor after receiving mail from hus- 
band; had to be spoon-fed. She recov- 
ered after dinner and became sociable 
-and alert. By May 11 she appeared to 
be free of any delusions or hallucina- 
tions, but had only shallow insight into 
her real mental condition. Gradually 
her prepsychotic personality which 
was described by husband and parents 
as overactive and talkative was ap- 
proached and she remained free from 
hallucinations and delusions. On June 
30, approximately 34 months after 
admission she was discharged as 
Improved. 

Interviewed approximately 3 years 
later (April, 1948), she reported that 
she was well, caring for a baby 114 years 
old and helping her husband at times in 
his advertising business by writing 
advertisement copy and by doing simi- 
lar routine tasks. So far as known, 


there were no evidences of impaired 
intellectual functions or memory losses 
beyond those associated with the period 


of her illness, the major part of which 
she had never been able to recall. 


Test Scores FROM PRE-ILLNESS AND Post- 
CONVULSIVE SHocK PERIops 


I. Army Alpha, Form 6, taken 41 days 
after last convulsive shock: (No com. 
parable test score from pre-illness period) 

Score 120, which is at the goth per- 
centile for officers, World War I. Equals 
median for normal school women of the 
1918-20 period. 

. Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, 
Form A (Same test used) 

Score, in 1938, age 18, 50 points; in 
1945 (60 days after last ECS), age 24, 
51 points. 

. Ingles Tests of English 
Form A (Same test used) 

In 1938, age 18; words right, 100; per- 
centile rank, 66. In 1945 (62 days post 
shock), age 24; words right, 107; per- 
centile rank, 72. 

. Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women, Form WA. (Same test used) 

First given in 1938 at age 18; second, 


Vocabulary, 
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1945, age 24, and 72 days after the last 
convulsive shock. The first of the letter 
grades given after each occupation is 
based on the 1938 test and the second, on 
the 1945 test. 


oO 
> 
wa 


Artist 
Author 
Buyer 
Dentist 


a 


oa 


Housewife 

Laboratory technician ..... 
Lawyer 

Librarian 


+ + 


Occupational therapist 

Physician 

Psychologist 

Social worker 
Stenographer-secretary 

Teacher, elementary 

Teacher, English 

Teacher, home economics.. B— 
Teacher, math. & phys. sci. C 
Teacher, physical education A 
Teacher, social sciences.... B— 
Vo Rade ncecccteeianns em B— 


PBOQNWANNNAABWWANADWO 


> 
+ | 


a 


wwnDON>> 
oa 


In general, it is clear that a high de- 
gree of similarity obtains between the 
pre-illness and post shock scores for the 
foregoing tests. However, it is the 
author’s opinion that the postshock 
intelligence test scores are a bit below 
what might have been expected of one 
who had completed a college course 
with a record which puts her into the 
upper quartile of her college group. 
Especially noteworthy is the correspond- 
ence between the two ratings on the 
Strong interest blank. Closer resem- 
blance is seldom found among college 
students, Dr. Strong reported after 


studying these records. 


Case II 


Mrs. E.W.R. was born in 1916 of 
White Russian parents. On admission 
to the New York Psychiatric Institute, 
she was very capable of a coherent de- 
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scription of the chief evidences of men- 
tal deviation observed by her. Her con- 
dition was considered to be one of 
schizophrenia for which a course of 
ECT was appropriate. The course was 
terminated after 14 convulsions spaced 
over a period of 36 days, and after a 
brief period in the hospital thereafter, 
she was discharged to her husband as 
much improved. Three years later the 


Cavin P. Stone 


two-month slump in high school work, 
after a brilliant school record, the sub- 
ject was referred to a_ psychological 
clinic for study and remedial aid. At 
this time she was 14% years old. In 
this connection an extensive case history 
was compiled and many diagnostic tests 
were administered. Only those pertain- 
ing to intelligence level will be re- 
viewed in this connection. Her test 


Tests Berort, Durinc, AND AFTER THE Course or ECT 


Time Relation to ECS 


day before first ECS 
days after 14th (last) ECS 


day after first ECS 
day after 9th ECS 
days after 14th (last) ECS - 
days after last ECS 
26 days after last ECS 
3 years after last ECS 


Wechsler Memory Scale, I 
Wechsler Memory Scale, II 


Army Alpha, Form 6 


Score 


M.Q. 137 
M.Q. 125 


Test Given 


Loss 12 


166 
5 158 
} 168 
164 
188 
182 


To minimize the gain from practice on the Army Alpha, a cover sheet was placed over 


the exercises during the time allowed for reading directions. 


Thus, the patient had no 


opportunity to work ahead while directions were being read to her. 


patient was interviewed by a social 
service worker and by the present 
author. Although she had suffered 
minor physical illnesses, chiefly ascribed 
to a hypothyroid condition which had 
given her trouble for many years, she 
had not had any further mental trouble 
since leaving the hospital. No impair- 
ment of memory or thinking had been 
noticed, and although conceding no 
benefit from convulsive shock treat- 
ment, she did not think that she had 
been harmed in any respect by it. 

This case is of special interest because 
of documents from her high school days 
which throw considerable light on intel- 
lectual ability in the early years of 
adolescence. 


Pre-illness test data Because of a 


1 Information on the pre-illness test scores were 
provided through the courtesy of Dr. Goodwin 
Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University 


scores at the age of 1444 years are as 
follows: 


Binet (Stanford Revision, 1916): passed all 
tests at 16 years and four at 18; 96th 
percentile 

Otis Higher Examination: grst percentile 

Army Alpha: 96.5 percentile for officers, 
World War I 

Scaled Information Test: goth percentile 

Pintner-Toops Revised Directions Test: above 
norm for 18-year-olds 

Learning Z, Healy-Bronner: goth percentile 

Ferguson Form Boards: scores at the 17-year 
level 

Terman Group Test: score indicating an I.Q. 
of 140 


After this temporary slump, for which 
no adequate cause was found, the sub- 
ject resumed her high school work and 
graduated at the age of 16 with a high 
average. Was offered a scholarship to 
attend the Cooper Union which she did 
not take because the financial backing 
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for a college program was unavailable 
from her impoverished family. 
Although it is not possible to make 
precise statements concerning the pa- 
tient’s all-round intellectual status at 
the time she applied for psychiatric 
treatment, it is, nonetheless, certain that 
she was capable of a high order of 
thinking. About the time the last 
Alpha test was given prior to her dis- 
charge from the hospital the patient was 
assigned to the author for clerical work. 
At this her ability to follow directions, 
to concentrate, and to adapt to varying 
assignments during the period of work 
differed in no detectable way from that 
of a typical, untrained clerical worker 
whose ability was roughly similar to 
that of a college student. Her Wechsler 
memory quotient of 137 is well above 
that of the average college woman. 
The Alpha score of 188 would place her 
at the g8th percentile of officers of 
World War I. Making a generous 


allowance for some practice effect, it is 


still apparent that the patient possessed 
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remarkable clarity and speed of associ- 
ation in test situations. 

During the three-year interval be- 
tween time of discharge and the final 
interviews and Alpha tests Mrs. E.W.R. 
had resumed her routine homelife as 
housewife and caretaker of her son. 
She had not requested further psychi- 
atric aid or counseling although from 
time to time she had sought help for a 
persisting disturbance ascribed to her 
thyroid. It was her opinion that the 
electroconvulsive treatments had not 
resulted in any lasting benefit to her 
mental condition, but that she had not 
suffered any permanent impairment of 
intelligence of thought processes. Her 
scores on the Alpha test tend to sub- 
stantiate her observations in this respect. 
On successive days she took forms 5 and 
8, making scores of 182 and 183 on these 
examinations. This case is extraordi- 
nary with respect to the minimal drop 
in test scores during the time she was 
under the influence of the 14 convulsive 


shocks. 


Received March 28, 1949. 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A NOTE ON THE PERSISTENCE OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 


BY ANDRE M. WEITZENHOFFER 
University of Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 


accepted among practicing hypnotists that 
post-hypnotic suggestions can be effective 
over great lengths of time. On the whole, 
little exists in the line of experimental ma- 
terial on the duration of such suggestions. 
A survey of the literature from 1924 to the 
present made by the writer has yielded but 
four papers, one by E. R. Keliogg (3), one 
by E. F. Patten (4), another by W. R. 
Wells (5), and finally, one by M. H. and 
E. M. Erickson (1) which is only indirectly 
concerned with the above. In addition, 
C. L. Hull (2) has given an analysis of the 
first two papers, as well as a reference to an 
unpublished thesis on this topic. 

Kellogg (3) found that the strength of 
post-hypnotic suggestions falls sharply dur- 
ing the first three weeks following their 
administration, after which there is a leveling 
off which may be inferred to persist indefi- 
nitely. Since Kellogg’s investigation was 
complicated by practice effect, Patten (4) 
repeated this work taking care to eliminate 
this factor. The results were found to be in 
agreement with those obtained by Kellogg. 
Patten concluded that post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions last at least eight months when inter- 
vening hypnotization is present. Hull (2) 
concludes that such suggestions will last at 
least a month under favorable conditions. 

Using a form of learning experiment with 
nonsense syllables, Wells (5) found that post- 
hypnotic suggestions aimed at producing, 
(a) recall-amnesia, (b) recognition-amnesia, 
and (c) inability to relearn, were 100 per 
cent effective for as long as a year. 

The Ericksons (1) mention in their paper 
that post-hypnotic suggestions were carried 
out after as long as five years. 


Z appears to be more or less implicitly 
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Wells (5) has pointed out that the kinds 
of results obtained with post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions should depend upon the depth of 
hypnosis obtained. There is another intrinsic 
weakness in the above studies. Namely, no 
account is taken of the fact that different 
suggestions may have different effectiveness 
with respect to duration. Furthermore, the 
latter may also be a function of the subject, 
as well as of the setting in which the sugges- 
tion is given and is carried out. Thus, fur- 
ther investigations of this question appear 
to be warranted. 

In the course of some investigations being 
carried out by the writer, the occasion pre- 
sented itself to make some tests with respect 
to the persistence of post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions. While the information to be offered 
here is not the result of experiments designed 
specifically to answer such a question and 
is rather incidental in nature, it is felt that 
the results obtained do constitute additional 
evidence and may be of interest to other 
investigators. 


PRocEDURE AND RESULTS 


A single subject was used in the present 
study. The latter was male, 21 years of age, 
and a junior in the school of engineering at 
the University of Oklahoma. Prior to any 
experimentation, the subject (S) underwent 
extensive hypnotic training for a period of 
one month. At the end of this period all of 
the standard hypnotic phenomena could be 
obtained readily, including deep local anes- 
thesia. . Spontaneous post-hypnotic amnesia 
was found present from the start, but as an 
additional precaution, all sessions ended with 
specific suggestions of amnesia. To insure 
as deep a trance as possible, all experimental 
sessions were always preceded by a period of 
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fifteen minutes of suggestions directed at 
deepening the trance. 

In all, five different post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions were given, each at the close of an 
experimental session. 

Session I: On October 21, 1948, S was 
told under hypnosis that on October 26, he 
would stop at the post-office around 10 A.M. 
and send the experimenter (E) a penny post- 
card with only his signature on it. The 
subject was not seen until the 28th. How- 
ever, on the 27th, E received a signed card 
from S and bearing the post-mark, Octo- 
ber 26, 1949, 11:30 A.M. When questioned 
later, S reported having been quite conscious 
of sending the card at the time of doing this, 
but, he added, this act had appeared per- 
fectly natural to him. 

Session Il: On October 10, 1948, S was 
given a code-word under hypnosis and told 
that any time E said this word before him, 
S would immediately go into a deep trance. 
This code-word was used intermittentiy 
through the rest of October after which it 
was not again said before S until February 21, 
1949. On this date, the code-word was incor- 
porated in an unobtrusive manner into the 
conversation E was holding with S. It was 
found to be as effective then as it had been 
when last used. In both instances, eye 
closure followed within two-fifths of a second 
after termination of the word. 

Session ill: On November 18, 1948, S 
was given the post-hypnotic suggestion that 
any time E should squeeze his shoulder in 2 
certain way (demonstrated at that time) he, 
S, would instantly fall into a deep trance. 
On February 2°, 1949, S’s shoulder was 
squeezed for the first time since the sugges- 
tion was given. This under the guise of 
testing a reflex. Eye-closure followed within 
two-fifths of a second. 

Sessiot IV: On December 10, 194%, S, 
under hypnosis, was given the suggestion 
that a certain chapter (which he had not 
yet read), in a book borrowed earlier from 
E would appear to consist of blank pages 
any time he looked at it. It was added that 
he would not mention this to anyone else. 
No mention of the book was made by either 
party until February 9, 1949. At this time, 
under pretext of wanting to look up a refer- 


ence, the writer asked to see the book. 
While S was searching for the book, he 
volunteered the information that the latter 
was defective, adding that some pages were 
blank. The book having been misplaced, S 
returned it on the 18th. On this occasion 
he showed E the “blank” pages which were 
those previously chosen. It may be of interest 
to note that S appeared quite astonished that 
the writer had not been aware of this fact 
and expressed his wonder at this. 

Session V:1 On December 17, 1948, S 
was shown five white and blank 3x5 index 
cards and told under hypnosis that one of 
these was red, another green, and _ still 
another blue. In every case he was allowed 
to see the card as its color was called out, and 
he was not awakened until he had picked 
out without error the colored cards from 
among the five cards in three successive 
trials. 5S was then told that he would con- 
tinue to see these cards thus any time he was 
hypnotized in the future. As a control, upon 
awakening, he was shown the cards and 
asked to name their colors. He reported 
these all white. The cards were then put 
away and not shown again to S until Feb- 
ruary 18, 1949. On this date, they were first 
presented to him in the waking state. He 
reported they looked familiar but gave their 
color as white. Under hypnosis, however, 
he named correctly two of the suggested 
colors (red and green), but confused the 
“blue” card with a white one. Several other 
retests gave the same results. When, how- 
ever, the cards which had been confused 
were shown side by side, S had no difficulty 
in picking out the “blue” one. Finally, when 
regressed to the time the original suggestions 
were given, S was able to pick out each card 
without errors. 

These results are the least conclusive of all 
those ited here. There seems to be evidence 
that traces of the suggestions had remained 
at the time of the test, but beyond this little 
more can be asserted. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the suggestions employed 
were, by their very nature, dificult to carry 


1This experiment is part of the writer's 
present investigation on the influence of sugges- 
tion on perceptual capacity and which will be the 
subject of a later communication. 
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out, even under hypnosis. While the exact 
nature of the cues involved is not yet known 
to the writer, there is evidence at present 
that it involves the discrimination of subtle 
differences between the cards used.* If this 


be the case, the retention of such differences 
over a period of 63 days introduces a definite 


memory factor. It is interesting to note, too, 
that with appropriate post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions, this experiment can be carried out in 
the waking state. The duration of the sug- 
gestions however is rather short although the 
results are otherwise excellent. On the whole, 
these results would tend to support the 
writer’s contention that the nature of the 
task imposed by the suggestion is a deter- 
minant of its effectiveness. 

Patten (4) has pointed out the possible 
influence of intervening hypnotization on the 
duration of post-hypnotic suggestions. Such 
a factor was definitely present throughout 
all of the above experiments. This merely 
imposes a restriction upon the scope of any 
conclusions to be drawn here, but does not 
invalidate these. 


Discussion 


In connection with the effect of depth of 
hypnosis on post-hypnotic suggestions, it 
might be remarked here that the writer’s 
experience seems to indicate that simple post- 
hypnotic suggestions, in the sense of delayed 
suggestions, can be obtained effectively with 
even light-trance subjects. It is interesting 
to note, too, that while the subject is usually 
aware in such cases of the suggestion before 


2 There has been some chiding questioning as 
to the possible presence of ESP in this case. This 
could of course be a possible factor. On the other 
hand, whatever the cues are, it does not detract 
from the fact that there is some persistence of 
suggestion. 


Anpré M. WEITZENHOFFER 


and after carrying it out, he often appears to 
lose awareness of the cause of his behavior 
while carrying out the suggested task. This 
is in agreement with Erickson’s (1) report 
that a secondary trance always initiates the 
performance of post-hypnotic suggestions. 

While there is no question that the above 
experiments leave much to be desired from 
the standpoint of rigour, it nevertheless 
appears warranted to draw some conclusions. 
The results presented are clearly in agree- 
ment with those reported by earlier investi- 
gators. The longest time interval tested was 
134 days. The shortest was 5 days. While 
more accurate means of measuring sugges- 
tion strength than the fifth-second stop- 
watch used might have shown a decrement 
in it, such was not found within the limita- 
tions imposed by the method and _ instru- 
ments employed in the present investigation. 
The final conclusion is that the results appear 
to indicate some post-hypnotic suggestions 
can remain roo per cent effective for a period 
of at least three months when intervening 
hypnotization is present. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TEST RESPONSES OF NORMAL, SUPERIOR AND 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE SUBJECTS 


BY ANN MAGARET 


University of Wisconsin 


AND 


CLARE WRIGHT THOMPSON 


The Langley Porter Clinic, University of California Medical School 


N an earlier paper (2) we demonstrated 
I that certain items on the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale were more difh- 
cult for mentally defective than for normal 
subjects of like mental age. Of the several 
hypotheses which were examined to explain 
these results, one was verified statistically. 
Those items more difficult for the mentally 
defective subjects proved to be more highly 
saturated with the first factor isolated from 
the scale by McNemar (1). 

This first factor, which accounts for most 
of the variance in the Stanford-Binet scale 
is, of course, a statistical construct. In pre- 


cise terms, this factor is an expression in : 


statistical language of what this intelligence 
scale measures. More loosely it can be 
thought of as general brightness, Spearman’s 
“gs”, or energy, depending upon one’s defi- 
nition of intelligence. Thus our first study 
shows that groups with the same mental age, 
but located at two different points in the IQ 
range—the average and the retarded—differ 
in brightness. It is, however, necessary, 
before generalizing further from these find- 
ings, to determine whether they hold true 
at all points in the IQ range. 

If the mentally deficient can be differen 
tiated from the average subjects in terms of 
first factor loadings, we may inquire whether 
there a similar difference between the 
average and the superior groups. We have 
therefore compared the successes and failures 
of a superior group with those of the same 
normal and retarded groups as used before, 
Our results 


is 


employing the same procedure. 
suggest that the findings previously reported 
hold throughout the intelligence distribution. 
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METHOD 


The superior group upon which the present 
results are based consists of the 197 members 
of the standardization group for the revised 
Stanford-Binet who test 120 IQ on 
Form L and whose mental ages correspond 
to those of our mentally deficient subjects (2). 
The latter group of 441 subjects is composed 
of all retarded children referred to a travel- 
ling clinic as educational problems during a 
two-year period. These two groups were 
compared with each other and also with a 
control group comprising 1326 members of 
the standardization group of the 1937 Stan- 
ford-Binet scale. Subjects at the two extremes 
have been grouped in such a way that those 
of, for example, five-year mental age are 
compared in their test responses with the 
five-year-olds of the standardization group. 

The statistical procedure employed is a 
variant of the chi square technique which 
gives a single index to indicate, for each test 
item, the difference in proportion of control 
and experimental subjects of the several age 
groups passing or failing the item. Such a 
procedure, of course, requires a certain mini 
mal number of cases in each cell of the four- 
fold table, and thus limits the number of 
items on the scale which can be examined 


above 


1 This method is given by McNemar (1) in his 
study of sex differences. The index is computed 
by setting up four-fold tables formed by successes 
and failures for the experimental and control 
groups, finding chi-square for each age, and then 
summing the chi-squares for the several ages. 
The number of chi-squares summed, iie., the 
number of ages for which separate chi-squares are 
computed, determines the number of degrees of 
freedom. 
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for the mental age groups used. A proba- 
bility figure of .o1 or less has been accepted 
significance in this 


as the criterion of 


investigation. 


RESULTS 


Comparisons between the superior and 
average groups were made for each of 74 
items for each mental age level from three 
through ten years wherever the number of 
cases permitted. Vocabulary was the only 
item more difficult for the normal group than 
for the superior subjects of the same mental 
Eleven items were easier for the nor- 
They are 


age. 
mal than for the superior groups. 
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between the superior group and the mentally 
deficient. As would be predicted, the results 
were similar. Ten items were easier for the 
mental deficients than for the superior sub- 
jects of like mental age. The mean K, 
loading for these items is 0.531. Seven items 
were more difficult for the mental deficients 
than for superior subjects of like mental age. 
The mean K, loading for these items is 0.628. 
Again this difference is in the expected direc 
tion and meets our criterion of significance. 
The value of ¢ is 3.07, which is significant 
beyond the .o1r probability level. These 
items will be found in Table 2. In addition, 
the items more difficult for the mentally 


TABLE 1 


Irems ON STANFORD-Binet Scate, Form L, on wHicH Norma Surpass SuPERIOR SuBJECTS 
To A SIGNIFICANT DEGREE * 


LocaTION NAMI 


Ill 
Ill 


Stringing beads 

Block building: Bridge 
Three Commissions 
Paper Folding: Triangle 
Copying a Square 
Knot 


I 
3 
Ss 
4 
A 


Copying a Bead Chain from Memory I 


Number concepts 
Copying a Diamond 
Reading and Report 
Response to Picture II 


9 


Aces ** ag P 
7.29 0.008 
9.93 0.01 
11.20 0.004 
11.14 0.004 
10.48 0.002 
10.50 0.002 
9.36 0.01 
15.85 0.001 

0 

o 


! 
VM 


i | 
AN 


9.47 .003 
8.61 .005 
8.07 0.005 


SC ONYMUAYN SW w 


“~ 


*A probability figure of .or or less has been accepted as the criterion of significance in this 


investigation. 


** The number of degrees of freedom for each x? is equal to the number of ages included; e.g., 
when ages 4-5 are included, there are two degrees of freedom. 


listed in Table 1. The mean K, loading 
(saturation with the first factor) for these 
11 items is significantly lower than that for 
the remaining 63. The mean K, value for 
the items in Table 1 is 0.555; for the remain- 
ing ones, 0.592. This difference is in the 
direction predicted by the hypothesis: those 
items which are significantly easier for 
normal than for superior subjects are also 
significantly The 
difference meets our criterion of significance: 
the value of ¢ is 2.88, which is significant 
beyond the .o1 probability level. Thus again 
those items which are not heavily saturated 
with the common first factor are easier for 


the duller of two groups matched for mental 


lower in K, loading. 


age. 
The 


same sort of comparison was made 


deficient differ significantly in mean K, load- 
ing from those items for which the two 
groups show no difference. These items 
have a mean K, loading of 0.587; the value 
of ¢ is 3.25, which is significant beyond the 
or probability level. 

The results of the present study offer sub 
stantiation of another earlier finding. In 
comparing mentally deficient subjects and 
normals of like mental age, seven rote 
memory items were found to be more 
dificult for the duller group. No rote 
memory items proved to be significantly 
easier for the mentally deficient. This find- 
ing is corroborated in the present compari 
son. Among the items more difficult for the 
mental deficients than for the superior sub 
jects are four rote memory items (Repeating 
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3, 4, and 5 Digits and Memory for Sen- 
tences I). No rote memory item was easier 
for the deficient than for the superior group. 
Apparently, superior rote memory is not a 
special ability of the mentally deficient. On 
the contrary, the deficient actually find such 
items more difficult than do either normal or 
superior subjects of equal mental age. 


Discussion 


The implications of the results of our first 


paper (2) become clearer when taken to- 
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point of view schematically. Because mental 
age is constant, as the contribution of the 
first factor becomes less, the contribution of 
some other factor or factors, “X”, must be 
increasingly greater. 

To understand mental deficiency as psy- 
chometrically defined, then, means to identify 
X. Hypotheses which have been advanced 
in the past can be examined in this light. 
As we previously mentioned, rote memory 
has been thought of as a special ability of the 
mentally deficient, and, if this were true, 


TABLE 2 


ITEMS ON THE STANFORD-BINET SCALE, Form L, wHicH DirrerENTIATE MENTALLY DeFICIENT 
FROM SUPERIOR SUBJECTS, WITH A P oF .o1 oR Less 


Items on which the deficient surpasses the superior group 


NAME 
Stringing Beads 
Block Building: Bridge 
Copying a Circle 
Three Commissions 
Paper Folding: Triangle 
Copying a Square 


LocaTION 


Ill 
Ill 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 

Vv 

VI 
VII 
Vill 
Vill 


MViVMw 


Picture Absurdities I 
Verbal Absurdities I 
Comprchension IV 


Vw Ne WD 


Copying a Bead Chain from Memory I 


Aces * x? P 
16.95 -0005 
16.15 -0005 
11.08 Oo! 
12.47 -002 
27.50 .0005 
31. -0005 
10. .007 
14. -OO1 
45. "0.0005 
8. .005 
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Items on which the superior surpasses the deficient group 


LocaTION NAME 


I I 
Il% A 
Ill 6 
IVA 
IV% 2 
VII 5 
VII 6 


Identifying Objects by Use 
Identifying Objects by Name 
Repeating 3 Digits 

Memory for Sentences I 
Repeating 4 Digits 

Opposite Analogies I 
Repeating 5 Digits 


Aczs * x? P 

3 14.39 <0.0005 
3 14.39 <0.0005 
3-4 14.55 0.001 
4 9.51 0.003 
4-5 17.80 <0.0005 
6 50.51 <0.0005 
7-8 11.30 0.004 


* The number of degrees of freedom for each x? is equal to the number of ages included; e.g., 
when ages 7-10 are included, there are four degrees of freedom. 
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gether with the present findings. A number 
of variables undoubtedly contribute to per- 
formance on an intelligence test. Of these, 
we have studied the first factor, the contribu- 
tion of which is found to be increasingly 
greater the higher the intelligence level. 
Since the subjects used in these studies are 
of equal mental age, the contribution of other 
factors not dealt with in these papers must 
be greater at the lower intelligence level. In 
effect, this is to say that dull subjects differ 
from brighter ones not only in being less 
bright but in showing other characteristics 


to a greater degree. Figure 1 presents this 


might be considered to be included in X. 
Our studies, however, indicate that no such 
relationship between rote memory and men- 
tal deficiency actually exists. 

Retarded individuals been de- 
scribed as having a special manual ability, 
as being “hand-minded”. We have made a 
rough attempt to examine this possibility. 
The items included in this study have been 
classified either as requiring manual manipu- 
lation in their solution or as being entirely 
verbal. Of those items which are easier for 
the mentally deficient than for the normal, 
55 per cent require manual manipulation, as 


have also 
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compared with 11 per cent of the items 
which are relatively easier for the normals. 
The difference between these percentages is 
significant beyond the one per cent level. 
Of those items which are easier for the men- 
tally deficient than for the superior subjects, 
70 per cent require manual manipulation, 
as compared with 29 per cent of the items 
which are relatively easier for the superior. 
The probability that a difference of this mag- 
n‘tude could result from chance alone is less 
than .10 but greater than .05. 

Another rough division of items 
made according to whether or not test ma- 


was 
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matched for mental age, necessarily differ in 
chronological age. It seems likely that the 
greater success of mental defectives with 
manual items may be more closely related 
to this difference in age than to the differing 
intellectual levels of the subjects used. As 
pointed out in our previous paper, if the rela- 
tive influences of chronological age and IQ 
upon test responses are to be independently 
examined, experimental groups of younger 
dull subjects and older normals would have 
to be added to studies such as the present one. 

Returning from clinical impression to sta- 
tistical analysis, we may ask whether, since 
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terials are necessary to the administration of 
the item. Seventy-three per cent of the items 
easier for the mentally deficient than for the 
normals require the use of test materials, as 
contrasted with 28 per cent of the items rela- 
tively easier for the normals. This difference 
is significant beyond the one per cent level. 
Of those items easier for the mentally defi- 
cient than for the superior subjects, 80 per 
involved the use of test materials, as 
contrasted per cent of the items 
relatively easier for the superior. The proba- 
bility that a difference of this magnitude 
could result from chance alone is less than 
.o2 but greater than .o1. Both these analyses 
lend some support to the clinical impression 
that a special manual ability is associated 
with mental deficiency, but leave open the 
question of the nature of mental deficiency. 
different 


cent 
with 29 


Groups of intelligence levels, 


the mentally deficient did best with those 
items least saturated with the first factor, 
these same items may be those most heavily 
saturated with other factors isolated on this 
scale. That is, does McNemar’s second fac 
tor (1) contribute to X? 

Comparisons of K, loadings for the differ- 
entiating items suggest that the mentally 
deficient subjects can be distinguished from 
the average group on the basis of the second 
factor. Those items which are easier for the 
normal than for the retarded subjects have 
a mean K, loading of —o.110; those which 
are easier for the retarded than for average 
subjects have a mean K, loading of + 0.074. 
The value of ¢ in this comparison is 4.83, 
which is significant beyond the one per cent 
level of confidence. The retarded group 
cannot, however, be distinguished from the 
superior group on the basis of K, loadings 
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with any degree of certainty. Those items 
which are easier for superior than for re- 
tarded. subjects have a mean K, loading of 
—0.022; those which are easier for retarded 
than for superior subjects have a mean Ky 
loading of +0.018. The difference is in the 
expected direction, but the ¢ value of 0.876 
falls between the 30 and 4o per cent levels 
of confidence. It is possible that the failure 
of this difference to meet the criterion of 
statistical significance is due to the relatively 
small number of subjects and items neces- 
sarily involved in the comparison. 

These findings suggest that the second fac- 
tor may be included among the variables 
defining our hypothesized “X”. To proceed 
from this factor to a behavioral description 
of X, however, is even more difficult than 
to state the first factor in verbal terms. 
McNemar holds, for example (1, pp. 113- 
114) that the second factor may differ from 
one age level to another; it varies from 
“verbal” in nature to “identification” or 
“knowledge” of objects. At present, then, a 
description of this second factor in other than 
statistical terms cannot be made. 
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The implications of the findings reported 
here and in our earlier paper, however, 
appear to go beyond the mere labeiling of 
statistically isolated factors. Even within the 
restricted context of a psychometric definition 
of retardation, it is possible to demonstrate 
differences between retarded, average, and 
superior groups of equal mental age. These 
differences point toward the existence of cer- 
tain variables (X,, Xs, Xs, X,), nega- 
tively correlated with “brightness”, which 
characterize the mentally deficient group. 
Possibly we have, in our hypothetical X, 
those traits which describe a syndrome of 
retardation, differing qualitatively in its 
organization from that of psychometrically 
defined average and superior groups. 
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AmeRICAN Soupier: Vor. I, Apyust- 
MENT Durinc Army Lire. By S. A. 
Stouffer, E. A. Suchman, L. C. DeVin- 
ney, S. A. Star, R. M. Williams, Jr. 
Pp. xiit+599. Vor. Il, Comsat anp ITs 
AFTERMATH. By S. A. Stouffer, A. A. 
Lumsdaine, M. H. Lumsdaine, R. M. 
Williams, Jr., M. B. Smith, I. L. Janis, 
S. A. Star, L. S. Cottrell, Jr. Pp. 675. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Vols. I and II together, $13.50; 
separately, $7.50. 


THE 


Some day an historian of social science will 
be able to place this magnificent mono- 
graphic report in proper perspective. The 
two volumes that lie before us for review 
constitute only the first half of a four-volume 
series, entitled Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War IIl—the whole comprising the 
four-year record of investigations conducted 
by the Research Branch of the Army’s Infor- 
mation and Education Division. When we 
reflect that this vast production is only a 


small portion of the outpouring of wartime 
research conducted by psychologists, sociolo- 


gists, anthropologists inside and _ outside 
Washington, we realize that something of 
unusual scientific significance has been 
occurring during the past decade. (One 
recalls the First World War when social sci- 
ence was virtually unknown in Washington, 
and when a smali handful of psychologists 
rattled around in the Sanitary Corps—no one 
being quite sure what they were good for or 
where they belonged.) It seems likely to me 
that the ultimate judgment of history will 
date the birth of a newly co-ordinated science 
of human relations between the years 1940 
and 1950. Whether this science will actually 
be called human relations, or social relations, 
or simply social science (or something else) 
I do not know. One of its two outstanding 
characteristics is its interdisciplinary charac- 
ter; the other is its vitality. 

It took the cataclysm of war to dissolve the 
that had grown up 
between the basic social sciences in American 


invidious boundaries 


universities, and to force divers types of 
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specialists to cooperate on tasks of immediate 
practical significance that required swift 
basic reformulations of academic doctrine 
and an engineering type of validation. I do 
not mean to say that the war completed these 
transformations—it only started them. Vested 
professionalism dies hard. I suspect that 
hereafter one can separate progressives and 
conservatives in social science according to 
their opinions of The American Soldier. 
Progressives will regard it as little less than 
a portent of salvation. Conservatives will say 
it is “nothing new,” and thus conveniently 
rearrange the feathers of their professional 
complacency. 

In a sense, of course, The American 
Soldier is not new. Behind it lie twenty 
solid years of experience with market re- 
search and a decade of polling experience, 
not to mention a generation of assorted work 
on attitude measurement. What is novel is 
the blending and refinement of the soundest 
procedures known and their application on 
such a gigantic scale that all their virtues 
and limitations stand out in high relief. 
Novel too is the close integration of research 
with the framing of important social policy. 
The authors express regret that the urgency 
of the Army’s demands prevented them from 
giving more attention to basic issues of 
method and design. I wonder, however, 
whether the ever-boiling demand for clarity, 
cogency, and practical applicability did not 
create an atmosphere much needed by social 
science at just this juncture in its history. 
To work under such pressure in such an 
exposed position produced a sureness of foot- 
ing in the research that it might otherwise 
have lacked. 

The material in these volumes, overflow- 
ing as they are, is rigidly selected for its 
permanent interest and basic value. We are 
not offered the disconnected stream of memo- 
randa which (after 1943) were issued to all 
officers in staff and command positions down 
to the company level. Nor are we told about 
food preferences, recreational activities—facts 
that were temporarily important to morale 
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‘ 
and to logigtics. What we have before us is 
a well-organized and assimilated series of 23 
chapters, dealing sequentially with as many 
major aspects of adjustment to army life— 
before, during, and after combat. Conceiv 
ably the material might have been com- 
pressed into a single volume, but not, I 
think, without considerable loss. As it is, 
the authors have shown commendable re- 
straint in selecting from a mine of data 
which they estimate to be “perhaps unparal- 
leled in magnitude in the history of any 
single research enterprise in social psychol- 
ogy” (I, 29). 


Effect on Army Policy 


The ‘initial conception of the role of the 
Researth Branch audacious. To base 
policy whenever possible upon soldier opin- 
ion must | seemed heresy to traditional 
Army auth@i@¢es# Being revolutionary, the 
idea was, @£.c@ise, stoutly opposed. It 
could not € n carried out except for 
the powerf@é s rt given by General 
Osborn and. #;¢nq@l Marshall. Nor could it 

j less Dr. S. A. Stouffer, 
nch, and his liaison asso- 
) unusually adroit in sur 
mounting tlie many obstacles that lay in the 
path. The ?Army is not, and probably can 
never be, a: democratic social structure; but 
thanks to the Branch a strong, if indirect, 
injection of democratic opinion entered into 
the process of policy making. And it is 
greatly to the Army’s credit that the findings 
contained in these volumes are now de- 
classified and given to the country at large 
to make of them what it will. 

Let me mention a few of the places where 
intelligence and operations were profitably 
geared. After conducting a remarkabl; 
skillful investigation among the soldiers the 
Branch helped to devise the “point system” 
that regulated the demobilization program 
(II, Chapter 11). Without doubt this derio 
cratically-achieved system helping the Army 
to avoid grave disorders during the trving 
period of demobilization. The Branch jike- 
wise diagnosed the low esteem in which the 
Infantry was held and prompted sem#-suc- 
cessful efforts to remedy the situation (I, 
310). It helped revise the promotion system 


was 


have succee 


Director of 


ciates had npt b 
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of both officers and enlisted men (I, 283). 
Its findings led to a broadening of the oppor- 
tunity (in the postwar period) for men to 
choose their own assignment in the service 
(I, 285). Using a controlled experiment— 
the Branch did not employ polling methods 
exclusively—it demonstrated that traditional 
calisthenics and hikes should be scrapped in 
favor of a modern form of physical con- 
ditioning (I, 49). Enormous dissatisfaction 
was uncovered among enlisted men concern- 
ing the special privileges enjoyed by officers. 
This finding contributed ultimately to the 
revolutionary changes recommended by Gen- 
eral Doolittle’s Commission appointed to 
study the problem of officer-enlisted men rela- 
tionships. Included in the Doolittle recom- 
mendations is the wholesome proposal that 
officers henceforth be trained in personnel 
management and in human relations (I, 367, 
380). 

Not every finding, of course, led to policy 
change. There are many considerations 
besides soldier opinion to be taken into 
account in winning a war. Still one study 
bearing on race relations and already famous 
should, it seems to me, be given more weight 
than it has thus far received. The Army 
organization traditionally has been strictly 
Jim Crow. Now by a series of circumstances 
involving necessary replacements it so hap- 
pened that during the war a number of white 
companies received platoons of Negro sol 
diers who had volunteered for combat duty. 
While a vestige of segregation remains in 
this arrangement, still it brought the two 
races into close contact on an equal footing 
in’ a common endeavor. At this point the 
Research Branch came on the scene. It asked 
the following question: “Some Army divi- 
sions have companies which include Negro 
platoons and white platoons. .How would 
you feel about it if your outfit was set up 
something like that?” The negative reply, 
“Would dislike it very much,” was given by 
62 per cent of the Field Force units that did 
not have colored platoons in white com- 
panies; but by only 7 per cent of the infantry- 
men in a company that had a Negro platoon. 
Men in all white companies within a regi- 
ment or division containing mixed companies 
held intermediate opinions (I, 594). The 
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authors caution us that these findings were 
obtained under combat conditions and that 
the Negroes involved were all volunteers 
(presumably highly motivated to make a 
“go” of the arrangement). Yet the results 
are so similar to those obtained from studies 
of bi-racial housing (e.g., Deutsch-Evans, 
Merton-West-Jahoda) and from studies of 
occupational contacts (MacKenzie) that they 
seem to exemplify a general law: when races 
meet on equal footing in pursuit of common 
goals prejudice is lessened. 

The so-called Gillem Report on the utili- 
zation of Negro manpower in postwar Army 
policy (1946) is in many respects an enlight- 
ened document; but it recommends only that 
Negro companies and regiments be integrated 
within larger white units, not that Negro 
platoons be integrated within white com- 
panies. Evidence seems to favor this closer 
degree of association, and even to warrant 
the experiment, as yet untried, of creating 
volunteer mixed squads and platoons. 


As a Source Book 


Ostensibly concerned only with the adjust- 
ment of soldiers, these volumes prove to be a 
source book of information on contemporary 


American culture. 
cation. 


Take the topic of Edu- 
Back in World War I only 9 per 
cent of the white draftees had graduated 
from high school; in World War II, the 
corresponding figure is 41 per cent. It is 
important therefore to assess the effects of 
this enhanced educational level upon the 
American population. In these volumes 
scores of breakdowns, holding other variables 
constant, allow us to determine better than 
any other data I know just where the educa- 
tional factor operates in attitude-formation 
and where it does. not. 

Scanning the pages from this particular 
point of view one learns that the more 
highly educated suffer fewer psychoneurotic 
casualties, that they have superior records in 
combat performance and have consistently 
higher morale and better spirits. At the 
same time they are far more critical of the 
Army, of its officers, and are more dissatisfied 
with their jobs, even though the promotion 
Indecisive or 
“Don’t know” responses are fewer. In short, 


rate for them is more rapid. 
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education enhances responsible group loyalty 
even while it stimulates criticalness and inde 
pendence of mind. On the other hand, not 
all breakdowns show education to be a factor. 
In religious attitudes the influence seems to 
be slight (at least in respect to church attend- 
ance and prayer). And while the better 
educated have fewer folk-beliefs regarding 
the inferiority of the Negro, they favor segre- 
gation no less than do the poorly educated. 

It has been said that the deepest concerns 
of people in our culture are status and sex. 
Excepting for certain excellent studies of 
venereal disease the volumes contain little 
information bearing directly upon sex. But 
concerning status they are a mine of knowl. 
edge. On many issues a spectacular chasm 
separates the officer’s and enlisted man’s point 
of view. For example, the statement, “An 
officer will lose the respect of his men if he 
pals around with them off duty,” fetches 
disagreement on the part of 82 per cent of 
the enlisted men, but on the part of only 27 
per cent of Army captains. Similarly, 84 
per cent of enlisted men, but only 35 per 
cent of the officers believe that, “If enlisted 
men have to observe curfew, officers should 
too” (I, 374). At the close of hostilities, 
three-fourths of a cross-section of enlisted 
men felt that “most officers are more inter- 
ested in getting promoted than in doing a 
good job” (I, 273). And four-fifths believed 
that promotions among officers were based 
on “who you know, not what you know” 
(I, 264). Yet for all their bitterness the 
majority of men with high school or college 
education aspired to become officers, and to 
become a noncom was the ambition of the 
great majority of all enlisted men (I, 246). 
Verily, upward mobility marks our culture. 

While status considerations are vastly im- 
portant the men show marked affiliative 
needs. Asked, “When the going was tough 
how much were you helped by thoughts of 
hatred for the enemy?” approximately a third 
answered they “helped a lot.” Asked how 
much they were helped by thinking that 
“You couldn’t let the other men down,” 
about two-thirds said it “helped a lot.” And 
fully three-quarters said that prayer helped a 
lot. Thus even in times of savage combat 
the affiliative (rather than destructive) senti- 
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ments seem to dominate (II, 174f.). And 
the number of civic and other organizations 
in which veterans “intend to be active after 
the war” is amazingly high—showing at least 
an urge for participant and affiliative activity 
whether or not actually fulfilled (II, 642). 

A related finding is exceptionally sugges- 
tive. It turns out that a man’s personal rela- 
tions are more friendly than his categorical 
(group) relations. For example, soldiers 
were found on the whole to be favorably 
disposed toward the German people (indeed 
their friendliness forced the Army to soften 
its rules against fraternization). But in their 
thinking about Germany as an abstract na- 
tional symbol the soldier held a tough and 
antagonistic attitude (II, 573). Again, the 
great majority held a favorable view of the 
English people, but only 5 per cent felt that 
England (the entity) was doing more than 
her share to win the war; whereas 78 per 
cent thought the United States was doing 
more than its share (II, 627). Also, the 
soldiers were friendly enough toward Ameri- 
can civilians and yet only a third failed to 
believe that some “group” took unfair advan- 
tage during the war to derive selfish benefit 
(II, 585). Over and over again this resent- 


ment against a “group” appears in the data, 
although the men undoubtedly had personal 
friends among members of the very groups 
that they vigorously rejected. 

This peculiar tendency to “perceive” indi- 
viduals and groups in contrasting ways is 


only instance of the richness of data 
bearing upon problems of social perception. 
Take another example: company officers 
show a marked tendency to overestimate the 
favorableness of the attitudes of the men under 
them (I, 392). Obviously this failure to per- 
ceive the cues of dissatisfaction and hostility 
provides a neat instance of ego-defensiveness. 


one 


Again: when enlisted men were asked their 
views of Japanese prisoners whom they had 
encountered they usually “saw” the prisoners 
as meriting 
according to the vindictiveness or non-vin 


harsh or humane treatment 
dictiveness of their own pre-existing attitudes 
(IT, 160). 

Does 
United States affect one’s social perception? 
Apparently not much excepting on certain 


one’s region of residence in the 
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specific issues. We learn, perhaps with sur- 
prise, that Northerners and Southerners 
(when education is held constant) do not 
differ appreciably in any attitudes except 
those bearing on Negro-white relationships 
(I, 175). 

Attitude Theory 


Since the authors postpone to Volume IV 
a discussion of the concept of attitude, we 
ought not be too searching in our inspection 
of their conceptual framework. They argue 
that for any theory at all it is first necessary 
to have what the first two volumes supply— 
an enormous assemblage of data giving 
verbal reactions “toward very specific things 
which might be manipulable” (I, 37). For- 
tunately for theory, I think, the questions are 
not all so specific as this quotation implies. 
When men were asked, “If you could talk 
with the President of the United States what 
are the three most important questions you 
would want to ask him about the war and 
your part in it?” they were certainly not 
being forced into a specificity of response. 
But it is true, on the whole, that the ques- 
tions employed were closed, direct, and 
simple, reflecting limited initial designs and 
skillful pretesting. Although we are assured 
that the problem of scaling was of primary 
interest to the investigators and that it will 
be discussed in Volume IV, no assumptions 
are made in these volumes concerning the 
unidimensionality or interval-values of the 
scales employed. The findings are presented 
mostly in histograms. 

The pages teem with demonstrations that 
regarded as 
For example, 


attitudes may profitably be 
“definitions of the situation.” 
in the open-ended question cited above, half 
of the Negro, but virtually none of the white, 
soldiers would, if given the opportunity, ask 
the President about racial discrimination in 
the Army or in the United States. When 
asked whether Negroes are being given a fair 
chance to participate in the war effort, an 
overwhelming majority of the white soldiers 
said Yes, and equally great majority of the 
(I, 512). On the whole 
a contented group, 


Negroes said No 
whites view Negroes as 
fairly treated, and holding to this definition 
of the situation, few say that after the war 
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Negroes should have more rights and privi 
leges than before (I, 520). 

One can profitably analyze the data for 
light on the problem of the generality and 
specificity of attitudes. In connection with 
their explorations of morale, the authors find 
four clusters wherein the inter-correlation of 
items is high: personal feelings of well-being, 
personal commitment to the war effort, satis- 
faction with status and job, and approval or 
Army.. All four areas are 
related to achievement, but they are by no 
Better educated men tend 
to have higher esprit and commitment, but 


criticism of the 
means identical. 
to be less satisfied with their jobs and to be 


Yet 
again, in some ways these clusters act as a 


more critical of the Army (I, 102). 


For example, all four deteriorated sig- 
nificantly during the course of the war (I, 
195 ff.). 

I will not attempt to interpret these com 
trends; but it looks very much as 
though for certain purposes one could claim 
that a 


toward 


unit. 


plex 


soldier had an overall orientation 
war service, and one could accord 
ingly rate him on this single general attitude. 
But for other purposes it is essential to dis 
criminate, and to view his attitudes as mul- 
tiple and independent. And for still other 
purposes only a clinical study of the individ 
ual soldier will give requisite insight into hi 
attitude structure. In short, I suspect that 
the concept of attitudes is now, and will 
remain, a utilitarian construct whose scope 
and meaning will perforce vary according to 
the context of the investigator’s immediate 
interest. 

Fortunately the found _ several 
opportunities to validate the verbally ex- 
pressed attitudes of soldiers against their be 
For example, the Branch predicted 
very well one year before the end of the war 
how many veterans would go into farming 


as their postwar occupation (II, 608): also 


authors 


havior 


the number who would resume full-time 


study (II, 641). 


(If farming was overpre- 
dicted to a slight degree it was undoubtedly 
because the depression that the soldiers feared 


failed to materialize and urban employment 
opportunities were unexpectedly high. If 
full-time study was underpredicted to a slight 
degree it was undoubtedly due to the unex 
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pected generosity of the GI Bill of Rights.) 

At times the problem of validity merges 
into the problem of causality. Take two 
examples. Units with the lowest morale 
before entering combat (as determined by a 
relevant set of questions) had appreciably 
higher non-battle casualty rates when plunged 
into combat (II, 19). Also individuals whose 
attitudes unfavorable toward combat 
while they were in training actually are rated 
as relatively poor in combat performance over 
a year later after having had their baptism 
of fire (II, 33). To my mind we have clear 
evidence here that attitudes are dynainic 
forces; they cause behavior. But the authors 
are supercautious about making this obvious 
interpretation. They seem to fear that there 
may be some uncontrolled variable (in the 
second illustration, perhaps ill health) that 
might be the determinant of both the attitude 


were 


and the performance. 

Their caution leads them throughout their 
exposition to hold constant all available 
variables so that only a simon-pure relation- 
ship between attitude and performance can 
appear. They call this the “conservative way 
of portraying the relationship.” 
tive, it surely is—and to my mind, theoreti- 
Thus, in the case just 
cited, they report the relationship between 
attitudes and per- 
formance only after holding constant “back- 
ground factors,” such as age, marital condi- 
tion, education, AGCT scores. The authors 
realize that if these factors were not held con- 
stant the demonstrated relationship between 
attitude and performance would be greater 
(II, 35). One reason, for example, is that men 
with higher education much more 
favorable attitudes toward combat and also 
higher combat ratings. By comparing only 
men of equal education they rule out a large 
part of the potential correspondence. 

The reasoning involved in this procedure 
mind, false. It in effect: 
whenever you are attempting to account for 
behavior, ascribe as much of the influence 
as you can to class, status, or ecological deter 


Conserva- 
cally questionable. 


individual later combat 


have 


is, to my says 


minants—and the remainder you may ascribe 
Here we clearly encounter a 
Let me state the opposite 
interpretation. 


to “attitude.” 
sociologistic bias. 


(and to me_ preferable) 
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Nothing ever causes behavior excepting men- 
tal sets (including habits, attitudes, motives). 
To hold education or any other background 
factor constant is to imply that it alone may 
directly determine behavior. It is illegiti- 
mate to by-pass in this way the personal 
nexus wherein all background influences 
must be integrated. Background factors never 
directly cause behavior; they cause attitudes; 
and attitudes in turn determine behavior. 

I am not, of course, arguing against the use 
of breakdowns or matched groups. They 
should, however, be show where 
attitudes come from, and not to imply that 
social causation acts automatically apart from 
attitudes. 

Speaking of attitude formation, the authors 
give a particularly neat picture of the influ- 
ence of the prestige of seasoned combat 
troops upon inexperienced replacements (II, 
243 ff.). Here one sees how and to what 
extent cynicism and reluctance for battle seep 
from the hardened battle veterans into the 
attitudes of newcomers. The example illus 
trates nicely the adoption of “ready-made” 
attitudes prior to experience. 


used to 


Evaluation 

The chief negative criticism that will be 
made of these volumes is that they do not 
fully highlight their implications for social 

Some feel as 
after through the World 
Almanac—that the stuffed with 
fascinating and dependable information, but 
reveal little harmony in the sphere. 


science. readers may they 


would plowing 


pages are 


It seems clear to me, however, that the 
authors would have merited severer criticism 
if they had turned their immensely valuable 
source-book into an interpretative treatise. 
Far better to let each reader stretch his own 


mind and test his own views with the ma 
terial What the 


given us is the maximum yield of one of the 


presented. authors have 
standard methods of modern social science. 
They have brougit this method to the point 
of highest development yet achieved on a 
large scale. By comparison all previous poll 
ing reports seem spotty and non-consecutive. 
There is a sustained quality in the reporting, 
an interlacing of evidence, and there are 
enough matched groups to make us feel con 
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fident of the social factors that are operating. 

With material of such scope it would be 
impossible for the authors to explore all the 
pathways they have opened. Even they can- 
not tell the many uses to which their data 
will be put. Take for instance the question 
concerning the extent to which their findings 
are cu!ture-bound. The authors seem never 
to raise this issue, but I hope others will, for 
there is obviously an urgent job to be done 
comparing results for Americat. soldiers with 
results obtained from other nationals. For 
instance, South African troops in Italy were 
studied in 1944 with similar instruments, and 
the results are available. It is important to 
know to what extent men from different 
areas of the world think alike—or unlike. 

These volumes cannot fail to influence 
nearly all aspects of social science concerned 
with human relations. For one thing, there 
are enough data (mostly grim) on the errors 
committed by officers to redirect the scientific 
study of leadership. And one ponders the 
bearing of all this work on the writing of 
history. Never again, so it seems to me, can 
historians generalize as easily as some of 
them have in the past concerning the 
thoughts, feelings, or state of morale of 
troops, officers, or of the classes of society 
from which they are drawn. 

The book-making is excellent. For the 
most part the style of writing is direct, lucid, 
graceful. Every chart and table is readily 
intelligible and pleasing to the eye. Investi- 
gators who comb the record for evidence on 
myriad special topics will be aided by a full 
index 


And if there is more than one typo 
graphical error in 


the eleven-hundred-odd 
pages this reviewer did not notice it. 
Gorvon W. ALLport 
Harvard University 


RorscHACH STANDARDIZATION SrupiEs. Nu™m- 
Basic 
Score witH MANUAL OF 
Directions. By Charlotte Buhler, Karl 
Buhler & D. Welty Lefever. Los 
Angeles: Mimeographed private edition, 
1948. 


BER I: DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


RorscHACcH 


This study is an ambitious and, in many 
ways, an impressive attempt at standardizing 
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the diagnostic significance of quantitative 
aspects of the Rorschach Test. The pro- 
cedure employed for this purpose is the 
development of a statistically validated sign 
list, consisting of over one hundred signs, 
such as R<24, R>25, M=o-1, M=1 1/2-2, 
all based on the Klopfer scoring system. 
Although no mention of origin is made, the 
similarity between this list and the so-called 
“check list” of Ruth Munroe is evident. The 
newness of the present approach lies in the 
systematic application of this list to a large 
variety of clinical subjects (518 all told, rang- 
ing from normal to schizophrenic) and in 
the careful statistical testing of each item 
with respect to its usefulness in differentiat- 
ing one clinical group from another. Accord- 
ing to the relative incidence of these signs in 
the various clinical groups they were assigned 
numerical weights, ranging from + 5 to —5, 
the plus signs indicating frequency of this 
sign in groups “more nearly normal,” whereas 
the minus signs reveal an association with 
the less adjusted groups. The algebraic 
summation of all weighted signs occurring 
constitutes its Basic 
contribution of 


specific record 


Score—the focal 


in a 
Rorschach 
this investigation. 

With the aid of numerous statistical tables 
and graphs the authors demonstrate the use 
of their sign list along three main facets of 
analysis. First, the Basic Rorschach Score, as 
a unidimensional quantitative scale, permits 
the clinical groups to be arranged in a mean- 
ingful rank order, from which it is con- 
cluded that this score is “something like a 
total adjustment score” *). Secondly, by 
dividing the range of BRS obtained from 
their whole population into four equal steps, 
the authors arrive at distinguishing four 
levels of adjustment or integration: (1) ade- 
quacy, (2) conflict, (3) defect, (4) reality 
loss. the designation of each level being de- 
rived from the concentration of a certain set 
of signs within this level. Finally, the fre- 
quent occurrence of a certain Rorschach sign 
in a particular clinical group or on a certain 
integration level, as well as its tendency to 


appear in conjunction with some signs and 
not with others, in turn throws additional 


*C. Buhler, Personality integration levels, 


Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. XII, p. 11. 
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light upon the psychodynamics of the chief 
Rorschach categories. It is this latter ma- 
terial which seems to the present reviewer to 
be of most immediate interest to Rorschach 
workers. 

The value of an overall measure of adjust- 
ment, as the BRS purports to be, is readily 
appreciated by everyone in research. The 
usefulness of the BRS, however, at the 
present stage of the investigation is limited 
by evidence of wide overlap in scores ob- 
tained from the different clinical groups. 
One therefore doubts that many clinicians 
will be ready to discard the more conven- 
tional psychiatric classifications for the sake 
of this new measuring device, although there 
is in principle a good deal of truth in the 
statement “To predict a patient’s chances for 
recovery with reference to his job, his family, 
and his practical affiliations, it would be a 
more functional classification to determine 
the patient’s disintegration level rather than 
to call him a psychopath or a psychoneu- 
rotic.” (p. 13) Confidence in the clinical 
usefulness of the proposed scale also suffers 
from the employment of precariously crude 
gradations within the scale, a jump from —3 
to +3 being assigned to such minor changes 
in raw scores as R=24 vs R=25, F°4=20 vs 
F°,=21, sum C=2 1/2 vs sum C=3. With 
respect to the theoretical aspects of the study, 
our main dissent is with the concepts em- 
ployed and with their implications. The 
central concept of integration, ¢.g., seems to 
be used interchangeably with that of adjust 
ment. Although it cannot be denied that 
these two concepts are often linked, they are 
by no means synonymous, if only because of 
their disparity in semantic area of discourse. 
The promise of quantifiable integration levels 
within the personality organization presents 
stimulating potentialities both theoretically 
and practically. A difficulty arises, however, 
in trying to think of conflict, defect and 
reality loss as real levels or relative degrees of 
some one function, such as integration. It 
is hard to imagine how these concepts, refer- 
ring to totally different psychological phe- 
nomena, can be related in linear fashion 
either to each other or to the highest level 
that of adequacy of 


in the _ hierarchy, 


integration. 
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To return now to the discussion of the 
psychodynamics of individual Rorschach 
signs. Categories such as FM (animal move- 
ment), m (movement of inanimate objects), 
and C’ (achromatic color), the psychological 
meaning of which hitherto had not been 
demonstrated very convincingly in the litera- 
ture, gain in interpretative clarity. Some- 
what new light is thrown upon F%, (per- 
centage of form responses), C sum (weighted 
total of color responses) and the various 
shading categories. Although not every- 
body would agree with all inferences drawn, 
this analysis is quite enlightening and will 
no doubt enhance our understanding of these 
problems, within certain limitations of tech- 
nique to be discussed later. In a few cate- 
gories, however, the conclusions seem more 
misleading than constructive, as e¢.g., the 
blanket assertion that “W increase is a nega- 
tive sign.” (p. 38) In cases like this one 
senses the difficulty in trying to deal with 
Rorschach factors in a crudely quantitative 
fashion without consideration not only for 
qualitative aspects of the response, but even 
for objective discriminations of a finer 
nature like the “instantaneous whole” or 


Wv response vs the more complex W’s, 


analysis of W’s by cards, etc. 

Part II of this study describes the authors’ 
technique of administering the test. It 
involves important departures from the 
established procedure. Informing the sub- 
ject of the purpose of the examination, 
prodding for specific responses, requesting 
3-5 interpretations per card, introducing 
alternatives during the inquiry and so forth, 
are sufficiently drastic changes to necessitate 
a good deal of caution in applying the find- 
ings of this study to data obtained by a more 
conventional method. E.g., the novel obser- 
vation that the peak for S (space responses) 
and Dd (small detail) falls into the normal 
group might very well be a result of prod- 
ding for responses. It seems safe to predict 
that these technical innovations will be the 
part of the investigation most widely dis- 
cussed in the Rorschach world, but since 
such dissection is by nature highly special- 
ized, a mere mention of its implications 
will suffice here. 

Part III presents separately the statistics of 
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this investigation, by elucidating in detail 
(1) the different steps of analysis which led 
ultimately to the development of the BRS; 
(2) the establishment of its reliability and 
validity and finally (3) a variance analysis 
of the individual Rorschach signs. It is a 
commendable piece of work, well organized, 
clearly and comprehensively written, and 
may be recommended to anyone interested 
in the problem of quantification in projective 
techniques. 

When the Rorschach Test first became 
popular in this country two schools of 
thought emerged, one stressing the need for 
objectivity and norms and the other favor- 
ing a qualitative and more wholistic ap- 
proach. In recent years this opposition has 
fortunately diminished with both sides 
explicitly or implicitly admitting the indis- 
pensability of either method for a truly valid 
Rorschach analysis. It is therefore a note- 
worthy development to see within the same 
year the publication of two books which not 
only are reviving the gap, but actually make 
it deeper than ever: L. K. Frank’s so de- 
cisively individual-centered interpretation of 
projective techniques at the one pole and 
the present volume at the other extreme. 
Clearly, the latter is the most vigorous and 
bold champion of making the test “as objec- 
tive, as simplified and as brief as possible” 
(p. 50) that has appeared in the literature, 
aside from Harrower’s multiple choice vari- 
ation. To be sure, we are warned repeatedly 
not to interpret the concentration upon 
quantitative aspects of the analysis as an indi- 
cation of rejection of its qualitative side. 
And yet, after having made this laudable 
avowal, the authors soon forget about it and 
permit themselves to be carried away by their 
statistical findings. At least such appears to 
be the case when it is asserted e.g., that no 
information regarding moral qualities or 
super ego functions could be elicited from a 
Rorschach test (p. 32), or when diagnostic 
inferences are made solely on the basis of the 
sign list (pp. 164 ff.). 

Last but not least, it is regrettable that in 
a publication which sets itself such broad 
aims, there is a conspicuous absence of refer- 
ence to the vast Rorschach literature here and 


abroad. Except for reliance on Klopfer’s 
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work, one finds almost no mention of the 
numerous clinical investigations which have 
built up over the years the reputation of the 
Rorschach Test. Even the standardization 
studies of Beck and of Hertz receive no cita- 
tion here. Whatever the reason for this 
‘Ssolationism,” it is surely as deplorable in 
research as it is in any other field. 
Maria A. Rickers-OvsIANKINA 
University of Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION TO Mopern Psy- 
cHoLocy. (Rev. Ed.) By Gardner 
Murphy. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949. Pp. xiv+466. 


HIsToricaL 


The attempt to present contemporary psy- 
chology in the perspective of history requires 
an initial judgment as to what is significant 
in contemporary psychology and then a 
selection from history of that which is rele- 
vant to the contemporary scene. It was a 
difficult task in 1929, when the first edition 
appeared. After twenty years, which have 


spawned thousands of new, feverishly pub- 


lishing psychologists, which have seen a 
vicious political dictatorship uproot and scat- 
ter the best representatives of a great psycho- 
logical tradition, and during which a world 
war has once more jolted scientists into a 
reconsideration of their place in society, the 
task is such as to give pause even to a daunt- 
less spirit like Gardner Murphy. Few 
chologists would have dared to undertake it; 
none, it is safe to say, could have brought to 
it a finer combination of scholarship, senst- 
skill than has Professor 


psy- 


tivity and literary 
Murphy. 

The new edition is really a new book. It 
look at the history of 
psychology in the light of what has happened 
twenty Inevitably 


represents a fresh 


during the past years. 


history has remained relatively 
The ordering of chapters is 
have 


one finds a 


the early 
unchanged 
different, 
smoothed: 
deletion, an extension or a slight change in 


transitions been 


thers 


better: 
here 


and 
and and 
interpretation which piques one’s curiosity. 
Almost half of the book has, however, been 
Instead of Part III on 
con- 


completely rewritten. 
“Contemporary Psychology,” with its 
chapters on 

areas, 


glomeration of 


movements and the new 


research 


individuals, 
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edition clusters six chapters on “Contem- 
porary Psychological Systems” and six more 
on “Some Representative Research Areas.” 
The systems discussed are the behavioristic, 
configurational and psychoanalytic psycholo- 
gies and their variants. The research areas 
are intelligence measurement, physiological 
psychology, child psychology, social psychol- 
ogy and the psychology of personality, with 
a final chapter of “Interpretation.” The 
selection of systems and research areas is 
admittedly arbitrary, but the author clearly 
felt an obligation not to increase the length 
of the book. The new edition is actually 
four pages shorter. 

The first edition was well written; the 
second edition is even better. One of the 
incidental values in the study of history is 
that it leads to companionship with men 
who could express themselves. James, 
Titchener, and McDougall could write 
English. Murphy belongs in their company. 
At his best, for instance in the chapter on 
William James, he rises to impressive heights. 
Even in the less inspired portions, however, 
when he attempts the synthesis of a mass of 
recent research, he writes with clarity and 
conciseness. The book can be read with 
profit not only by the psychological specialist 
who is sensitive to, and perhaps critical of, 
the finer details of Murphy’s interpretation, 
but also by any reasonably mature and intelli- 
gent person who is curious about the mean 
ing of psychology. One wonders, indeed, 
whether the teacher might not take his title 
seriously and use the book as a text for an 
introductory course. It may be that our 
students are less illiterate and mentally inert 
than the tone of our more conventional text- 
books would imply. 

The reviewer's misgivings about the book 
all lead back to one point, namely the mean- 
ing of the word “modern.” From Murphy’s 
point of view “modern” clearly means “con- 
temporary,” and “contemporary” seems to 
mean “in 1948.” In 1948 the majority of the 
world’s psychologists and the bulk of the 
world’s psychological publication were to be 
found in the United States. The book be- 
comes in consequence virtually a history of 
psychology from the viewpoint of an Ameri- 


can psychologist in 1948. Murphy admits as 
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much in his preface, and the changes in the 
second edition provide ample _ evidence. 
Murphy is talking to Americans, primarily 
about American psychology as he sees it and 
about the various influences, native and 
foreign, which have made it what it is. One 
cannot quarrel with this approach; one can 
merely regret it. And in regretting it, per- 
haps all one is doing is deploring the fact 
that it is not possible to do the impossible. 
It is certainly impossible to write an unbiased 
history in the sense of a history in which the 
facts are unrelated to the perspective of the 
historian; and, when one attempts to cut a 
cross-section through _history-in-the-making, 
the concept of historical fact becomes almost 
meaningless. 

The ability to write history depends on the 
ability to achieve a transcendent perspective. 
The duty of the historian of contemporary 
affairs is to assist the ordinary muddled man 
to apprehend everyday events in the context 
of more enduring and more fundamental 
event structures. It is the historian of psy- 
chology, consequently, who should be least 
impressed by the enthusiasm of the moment, 
who should remind us of ideas and ap 
proaches which are being temporarily for 
gotten. The history of ideas is a history of 
streams which frequently go underground 
and then burst forth in a different place. 
The historian should chart the underground 
streams as well as the visible rivers. In the 
first half of his book Murphy gives life and 
movement to the development of psychology 
up to the early years of the twentieth cen 
tury. We see problems and methods reshap- 
ing themselves in response to scientific, 
philosophical and social influences. When he 
jumps to the perspective of 1948, however, 
one has the impression that he has shirked 
part of the responsibility of the contemporary 
historian. He has not, it is true, descended 
to the level of counting publications to 
determine historical importance, but he has 
certainly loaded his pages with what in 1948 
was commanding attention in the American 
journals. The names and the movements he 
has thus, as it were, banished from history, 
will undoubtedly reappear. In the reviewer's 
opinion, it is the historian who should have 


helped to keep them alive. 
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We find our clearest example in the fate 
of the two chapters on “Contemporary Ger- 
man Psychology” which Heinrich Kliiver 
wrote for the first edition. Perhaps more 
than any other single publication those two 
chapters helped to awaken American psy- 
chologists to the trends in German thinking. 
In the new edition they have quite properly 
been absorbed into the body of the text. But 
what has happened to their contents? For 
the most part, only those developments are 
now discussed which have had a direct influ- 
ence on American psychology. Gestalt psy- 
chology is, of course, generously treated; but 
it has long since become a_ naturalized 
American movement. Krueger, and the pre- 
Hitler Leipzig group, have been forgotten. 
Erich Jaensch survives on the basis of his 
“efforts . . . to show that eidetic imagery is 
related to endocrine constitution,” and the 
eidetic images themselves are relegated to a 
footnote. Now, granted that Jaensch was 
both a Nazi and a bad statistician and that 
he finally lost his scientific balance com- 
pletely, the fact remains that he developed 
a challenging conception of psychological 
typology, comprehensive and more 
liberally buttressed by research than the 
typology of either Jung or Kretschmer, both 
of whom receive mention. Twenty years 
ago Jaensch was pointing to significant rela- 
tions between the structure of the cognitive 
field and basic personality structure, and was 
filling the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie with 
his interminable articles. Today there is a 
lively interest in the problem, which might 
be nourished by an acquaintance with 
Jaensch’s experiments and theories. William 
Stern, whose personalistic psychology Kliiver 
discussed at some length, lives on merely as 
the inventor of the IQ and as a pioneer in 
child and applied psychology. Yet one of 
the characteristics of today’s psychology is 
its revived interest in the problem of the self, 
a problem about which few have written 
more intelligently than has Stern. Equally 
regrettable is the almost complete disappear 


more 


ance of Kliiver’s interesting discussion of the 
The reader of the 
revised edition will find the one brief men- 


verstehende Psychologie. 


tion of the movement (p. 434) insufficient 
to give any understanding of its meaning. 
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Dilthey appears only once, in the preamble 
to the discussion of structuralism and func- 
tionalism, and Scheler, Spranger and Jaspers 
are not considered worthy of nctice. Even 
worse, the significance of Husserl and the 
phenomenological movement is not even 
noted in passing, and the word “phenom- 
enology,” which is now being lightly bandied 
about in American psychology, does not 
occur anywhere in the text. Here, too, we 
badly need some historical perspective. 

One cannot, of course, challenge the right 
of the historian to select. To this reviewer, 


however, Murphy’s decision to by-pass the 
more philosophically oriented contributions 


European psychology was an 
unhappy one. In the first place, it is in the 
realm of theory that European psychology 
has made its most distinctively European 
contribution. Characteristically, it is the 
European who propounds the theory and the 
American who laboriously proves him right. 
Indeed, of the three major contemporary 
systems discussed by Murphy, two were im- 
ported directly from Europe, and the third, 
behaviorism, has a Russian parent. We 
obtain a distorted picture of European psy- 
chology if we subordinate the production of 
ideas to the production of research. In the 
second place, such philosophically oriented 
psychologists as Jaspers, and such psycho- 
logically oriented philosophers as Husserl, 
have had a profound influence on many dif- 
ferent branches of empirical psychology— 
Jaspers, for instance, on psychopathology, 
Husserl on the experimental study of the 
cognitive processes. Whether or not their 
influence will ultimately die out, they have 
already earned a place in history. And, 
finally, as has been suggested, these men and 
movements are far from irrelevant in the 
light of present-day trends in contemporary 
American psychology. The word “character” 
is returning (p. 422); the self is resuming a 
position of prominence in the psychological 
field (p. 347); the clinician finds himself 
attempting to before he pre- 
sumes to diagnose (p. 428); and in our psy- 
chology of perception, of learning and of 


of recent 


“understand” 


motivation we find an increasing emphasis 
on the essentially phenomenological concept 


of cognitive structure. Whether or not the 
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historian can trace lines of causation between 
these developments and their antecedents in 
European typology, personalism, verstehende 
Psychologie, and phenomenology—some are 
easy to demonstrate, as in the sequence from 
Brentano and Husserl through Katz and 
Wertheimer to modern psychological field 
theory—it is at least his duty to ensure that 
the wisdom of a recent generation be not lost. 

There are other faults in the book, and 
each reader will find himself compiling his 
own list. This reviewer regrets, for instance, 
that Brentano is not accorded the significance 
which Titchener saw in him, that the full 
stature of McDougall as a systematist is not 
revealed, that Madison Bentley is not included 
among the constructive thinkers in the func- 
tionalist tradition, that such stalwart figures 
as Albert Michotte and David Katz are com- 
pletely ignored, that psychological field theory 
is identified for the reader primarily with 
Lewin’s way of thinking, whereas Kéhler’s 
different and more rigorous field theory is 
passed over. He feels, too, that Murphy’s 
decision to omit any systematic account of 
recent developments in perceptual theory has 
left a yawning gap in the contemporary 
picture. 

Criticisms such as these have all been 
anticipated, however. Murphy has as many 
doubts as any critic about the possibility of 
an unbiased contemporary history. It was in 
response to the urging of others that, as he 
says in his preface, he decided simply to 
“forget my troubles, write on things as I saw 
them, and make no apology.” Actually he 
has done far more than this. Granted that 
there is an inevitable Murphy bias, which 
some will approve and others will deplore, 
he has labored strenuously to suppress it, to 
be eclectic, to be objective and to be dispas- 
sionate. Certainly no apology is needed. If 
one final criticism is permitted, it is that he 
has possibly gone too far in this direction. 
Murphy is at his best when he lets Murphy 
break through, when he forgets his demo- 
cratic conscience and allows himself the 
luxury of unreserved praise or condemnation. 
More of this would have made the book 
more challenging and, one thinks, would not 
have impaired its value as history. 

Murphy’s History will be studied as a text- 
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book for at least another twenty years. It 
will be through Murphy’s eyes that thousands 
of American students will see the history of 
psychology. In recommending the book one 
does so with the hope that it will be studied, 
not as a final judgment on psychology as it 
was in mid-century, to be parroted back at 
examination time, but as a sample of the 
kind of thinking in perspective which every 
psychologist should attempt for himself. 
Rosert B. MacLeop 
Cornell University 


Resotvinc Sociat Conruicts. By Kurt 
Lewin. (Ed. by Gertrud Weiss Lewin.) 
New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. xviiit 
230. $3.50. 


Frequent among the clichés of the book 
reviewer are such statements as, “This sig- 
nificant book will find its way to the book- 
shelves of all psychologists,” or, “Psycholo- 
gists everywhere will welcome this volume 
warmly.” Yet just such observations as these 
are correct in describing this collection of 
papers by Kurt Lewin. Because his contri- 
butions to psychology are so fundamental, 
and because his preferred medium of publi- 
cation was journal articles rather than sys- 
tematic texts, this volume will be read and 
valued throughout the profession. 

Consisting of thirteen papers published 
between 1935 and 1946, one finds here a large 
sampling of the thinking which has so en- 
riched the whole field of psychology that we 
acknowledge it in our language by speaking 
easily of Lewinian concepts. Arranged in a 
logical sequence, rather than the temporal 
order of first publication, the underlying con- 
sistency of Lewin’s thought holds together 
papers that were originally written in differ- 
ent times and on rather widely differing 
topics. 

One finds within the collection such good, 
old friends as Lewin’s brilliant 1936 paper 
dealing with the psychological differences 
between the American and the German. But, 
in addition, one finds chapters which were 
originally published in journals, proceedings, 
etc., which most psychologists seldom have 
and hence the present 


occasion to read, 


volume contains material which is new to 
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many. In its broadest outlines, the writing 
is reminiscent of both James and McDougall; 
James because of his interest in the structure 
of the self, and McDougall because of his 
desire to provide concepts adequate to 
account for broad social phenomena, however 
different those explanatory concepts may be. 

“Resolving Social Conflicts” begins with a 
foreword by Gordon Allport which it would 
be hard to equal in keenness of analysis, and 
which all students should find most valuable 
as a summary of Lewinian thinking. Of 
these collected papers it is observed, “The 
unifying theme is unmistakable: the group 
to which an individual belongs is the ground 
for his perceptions, his feelings, and _ his 
actions. Most psychologists are so preoccu- 
pied with the salient features of the individ- 
ual’s mental life that they are prone to forget 
it is the ground of the social group that gives 
to the individual his figured character.” Fur- 
ther, one finds emphasized both in this 
foreword and in Mrs. Lewin’s preface, the 
constant attempt of Kurt Lewin to make a 
bridge between theory and every-day fact, 
between system and the world of social 
reality. Constantly, in the process of reading 
this book, one sees that part of Lewin’s genius 
lies in his ability to join the two realities. 
The reader is reminded not only of the 
author’s remarkable ingenuity in designing 
experiments which reach into the complex 
realm of social affairs, but of his development 
of certain concepts which have become part 
of general psychological thinking. Region, 
levels of reality, rigidity, are but a few of the 
many. 

Of the three major sections into which 
the present volume is divided, Part I deals 
with “Problems of Changing Culture.” Be- 
ginning with the classical paper on dif- 
between the United States and 
Germany, in which the student is introduced 
to many of his basic concepts, Lewin’s second 
paper proceeds with the question of “cultural 
reconstruction” following the war. Of par- 
ticular practical importance is his insistence 
that we will have to “avoid the naive belief 


ferences 


that people ‘left alone’ will choose democ- 
racy.” Next one finds a discussion of “The 
Special Case of Germany” which outlines the 


problems of changing the German culture 
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in the direction of democracy. This paper, 
when contrasted with other observations that 
one has read on the re-education of Nazi 
Germany, brings home to the reader Lewin’s 
genius for seeing clearly the psychological 
realities of a complex social situation. In a 
similar vein the fourth paper raises the ques- 
tion of the acceptance by the individual of 
new values. 

Part II, “Conflicts in Face-to-Face Groups,” 
extends and amplifies the theoretical struc- 
ture previously laid down. Beginning with 
a description of the widely known Lippitt 
and White experiments on social climates, 


one finds next a characteristically keen 


analysis of conflict in marriage which will 
probably be a new facet of Lewinian writing 


to many psychologists. A development of 
the concept of time perspective and the fac- 
tors essential in morale, and finally a case- 
industrial conflict complete this 
section. Throughout, one finds emphasis 
upon two major principles. First, Lewin 
reiterates the importance of the psychological 
reality, as opposed to the physical or geo- 


study of 


graphic. And, second, he develops strongly 
the significance of the group as “the ground 
on which a person stands.” 

Part III, “Inter-Group Conflicts and Group 
3elongingness,” becomes more specific in its 
subject matter, dealing with the problems of 
minority groups and more particularly the 
Jewish group. In discussing such questions 
as that of bringing up the Jewish child and 
that of self-hatred among the Jews, one finds 
again that ingenious application of general 
theory and that penetrating insight which 
characterize Lewin. Only in the final paper, 
written in 1946 and describing “Action Re 
search and Minority Problems” does one feel 
a certain lack of definition. 

This, then, is 
Read with his 
reader 


a really important book. 
other works in mind, the 


cannot but come to the conclusion 
that Lewin is one of the major leaders in the 
history of the development of psychological 
Students in the field will be inter- 
ested in Mrs. Lewin’s promise that this is the 
first of two volumes of her husband's col- 


lected writings. 


thought. 


C. W. Hunt ey 
Union College 
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PraktiscHe Psycuotocie: Die PRimitivper- 
sON IM MENscHEN. (Practical Psychol- 
ogy: the Primitive in Man.) By Ludwig 
von Holzschuher. Seebruck-am-Chiem- 
see, Germany: Heering Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 768. Profusely illus. 


The appearance of this volume is of 
singular interest in reflecting the state of 
psychology as a scientific discipline in post- 
war Germany, after being stifled and prosti- 
tuted for a dozen years under the Nazi 
regime. It is a scant ten years since Jaensch, 
for example, was able to “disprove” the 
“liberal-bolshevik theories” about racial equai- 
ity by publishing his evidence for the innate 
superiority of Nordic chickens (cf. Psychol. 
Abstr., 1939, No. 5290). Knowing the difh- 
culties and scrutiny under which German 
publishers must labor today (and knowing, 
incidentally, that this particular publisher 
was one of the very few who never joined 
the Nazi Party), we may assume that this 
rather expensive volume is fairly representa- 
tive of the best that German psychology has 
to offer today. It is, in any case, one of the 
first and most comprehensive treatises on 
general psychology since the war. The fact 
that the author is hardly known, even in 
Europe, and that he has no significant orig- 
inal research to his credit, does not disqualify 
him, since there are no psychologists of high 
caliber left in Germany. 

Practical Psychology is not to be interpreted 
as applied psychology in our sense, but rather 
in the sense of “the psychology of everyday 
life,” as used by slightly popularized texts in 
general psychology. “The primitive in man” 
represents the author’s instinctual-genetic bias 
which, while completely denazified, reflects 
the _racialistic-typological-hereditarian taint 
that runs all through modern German per- 
sonality and social psychology. This bias 
likewise does not disqualify him from repre- 
senting current German psychology. 

The author’s rationale is explained in a 
foreword as a realistic psychosocial approach 
to the psychology of everyday life, avoiding 
the artificiality of experimental psychology 
on the one hand and psychoanalysis on the 
other. “Neither of these could do justice to 
a fact which had been impressed on the 
author as a result of twenty years of activity 
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as publicity expert: the fact that the charac- 
ter and behavior of the individual are deter- 
mined far more by the mass than by indi- 
vidual training or self-training. . . . A glimpse 
behind the propaganda machine toward the 
end of World War II made this abundantly 
clear to the author. There is no doubt 
about it: in the majority of cases the indi- 
vidual’s will is directed (der Mensch wip 
gewollt); free will is mostly a delusion.” 

If all this appears to be a rather abstruse 
and roundabout approach to the psychology 
of social norms, social facilitation and sug- 
gestion, the influence of culture on behavior, 


For 


etc., the reader is the more deceived. 


the phenomena of mass behavior under the 
influence of propaganda, which Holzschuher 


witnessed in Germany, have only convinced 
him that basically all human behavior is 
motivated by primitive impulses, and it takes 
little to reduce man to this common denomi- 
nator. He accepts the Jungian thesis of a 
“mass mind” transmitted by a commonly 
evolved nervous system, and regards individ- 
ual differences as an expression of typological 
differentiation in constitutional heredity. 
Starting with the empirical observation of 
social modifiability of human behavior, the 
author nevertheless manages to induce a 
genetic theoretical system which is consistent 
with the long-standing hereditarian bias of 
the Germanic schools. In so doing, it would 
appear that Holzschuher has admirably 
illustrated the influence of culture even on 
scientific thinking, without being aware of it. 
The scope of practical psychology as con- 
ceived by Holzschuher, and the nature of his 
bias, may be readily seen from a random 
selection of topics treated in the book: 


the nervous and glandular systems as the 
seats of primitive impulses; the typology of 
Kretschmer, Jung, Jaensch, Spranger, and a new 
typology (rational—primitive) offered by the 
author; MacDougall’s contributions to the theories 
of motivation; the mass mind (based on Jung’s 
collective unconscious); genius as _ primitive 
memory; religious indoctrination and the mass 
mind; hypnotic suggestion and propaganda as 
appeals to the primitive in man; the embodiment 
of the primitive mind in women (ineffectuality 
of logic); feelings and attitudes as expressions of 
the primitive-potential; research on work efficiency 
and marketing; leadership, prestige, will to 
power as primitive drives; hunger and sex drives, 
menstruation and female emotionality, woman's 
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for sex and love; love and its 
modification through individual experience (in 
relationship to hereditary _ primitive-rational 
typology); chauvinistic nationalism and interna- 
tional hatred (with a “you're-just-as-primitive- 
as-we-are” argument); egotism and group preju- 
dice; role-taking and (primitively determined) 
ego-ideals; democratic leadership and _ public 
opinion; character as a synthesis of the rational 
and primitive potential; cultural elevation of the 
masses by insight into primitive determinism and 
its sublimation. 


spiritual need 


Some further conception of the author's 
orientation may be gained from his treat- 
ment of American psychology and psycholo- 
gists, since he appears to go out of his way 
to display his erudition about American life 
and academic psychology. William James is 
recognized as the founder of American prag- 
matism. William MacDougall is extensively 
cited throughout the book and his picture is 
labelled “the best-known American sociolo- 
gist and psychologist.” Watsonian behavior- 
ism is referred to as the “new American 
model” and summarily rejected, but not for 
the same reasons that American psychologists 
started to abandon it twenty years ago. The 
author apparently heard something about the 
work of Thorndike, Allport and Lashley 
twenty years ago, but he has evidently not 
yet heard of Tolman, Boring, Murphy, 
Woodworth, Terman, Hull, or other signifi- 
cant contributors, even though he delves into 
fields extensively explored by these and other 
American psychologists. 

More significant than the omission of 
names, of course, is the fact that two decades 
of progress in social, experimental, and clini- 
cal psychology appear to have escaped Ger 
man notice, and nothing comparable has 
developed in Germany by way of compensa- 
tion. His knowledge of objective methods 
and results in public opinion research is 
limited to newspaper squibs about the Gallup 
Poll and Kinsey Report (both of which con- 
firm his theory that behavior is predeter 
mined by primitive impulses). The vast 
literature on the influences of culture and 
social attitudes on motivation, perception, 
sex differences, intelligence and aptitudes, 
etc., has been completely lost on him. 
Standardized mental tests are dismissed in 
one sentence as a highly questionable pro- 
cedure which has come into vogue in the 
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U.S.A. He has not yet heard of clinical 
psychology and the newer concepts in psycho- 
therapy. His references to psychopathology 
stem directly from Kraepelinian psychiatry 
and Kretschmerian typology. The book is 
replete with bland generalizations that seem 
to fly in the face of accumulated experi- 
mental evidence. Though we have no right 
to expect every author to satisfy the Ameri- 
can psychologist’s compulsion to cite experi- 
mental chapter and verse for every statement, 
it is rather distressing to find a pervasive 
assumption of the hereditarian “obvious” 
which requires no proof for the German 
reader long inured to such assumptions. 
This is particularly glaring when the author’s 
shrewd observations on social behavior are 
completely misinterpreted, in the absence 
of crucial experimental data, by glib conclu- 
sions that fit into the Jungian-Kretschmerian- 
Jaenschian frame of reference. To be sure, 
he does not breathe a word about racial 
superiority, and certainly does not attack 
liberal-bolshevik theories of racial equality 
and cultural diversity. Indeed, his “primitive 
in man” is a kind of democratic common 
denominator. But his book is full of casual 


non-sequiturs which give the impression that 


“as any fool can see, the only possible 
explanation for such behavior is hereditary- 
typological.” A few illustrations will suffice: 

The author is very well aware of the 
transcending importance of striving for 
status, recognition, and power in human 
motivation. He illuminates his exposition 
with numerous anecdotes and elaborates it 
with sharp distinctions between various types 
of ascendancy drives: the passive-uncritical, 
the maniacal, the aristocratic, the narcissistic, 
the compensatory, and the delusional. But 
the basis for all this is (of course) racial and 
typological. The Nordic has developed a 
capacity to be satisfied with recognition in 
his own eyes and in the eyes of God, rather 
than being over-dependent on the approval 
of his neighbors, as is the case with the 
Mediterranean. Lest the reader be deceived 
into assuming an inherent Nordic superiority 
(which heaven forbid!) he adds that the 
Nordic compensates by laying more stress on 
outward appearances—hence the inordinate 
status-consciousness of the average German. 
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In discussing the “will to power” he makes 
rather shrewd analysis of Hitler’s obsessive 
compensation for inferiority feelings and the 
identification of his needs with those of the 
German people. But again he ignores the 
implications that appear obvious (to us) in 
terms of socio-psychological dynamics. He 
blandly attributes Hitler’s success to his 
appeal to the primitive in man, and states 
that Hitler would have been equally success- 
ful in England or any other country. The 
fact that dictatorships have invariably sprung 
up in authoritarian cultures, and that none 
have appeared in a century of Western demo- 
cratic history, appears to have escaped our 
author in his attempt to reduce everything 
to a hereditary common denominator (and 
perhaps to exculpate Germany’s recent his- 
torical record?). By the same token, World 
War II proved how strong the predatory 
primitive was in man, not so much through 
the aggression of those who precipitated it, 
as through the vengeance of the Allies who 
failed to restore Germany immediately to her 
pristine power. 

In the discussion of leadership the 
Nietzsche-to-Hitler tradition of male suprem- 
acy rears its head. The author does not 
pause over the issue of dominance and sub- 
missiveness as tendencies inherent in sexual 
differentiation, but flatly states the “ob- 
vious”—that women are innately incapable of 
holding executive positions and discharging 
responsibilities. Since he does not entertain 
the possibility that this may be due in large 
part to cultural lag, and that such generali- 
zations have to be supported by controlled 
experiment, he is content to use the anecdotal 
method and selected photographs to prove 
his case. (Oddly enough, this was the very 
same technique used by the Nazis to “prove” 
the inferiority of the Jews. The old data and 
prejudices have been rejected in large part, 
but the methodology lingers on.) To prove 
that even the exception only proves the rule, 
Holzschuher presents pictures of two women 
who have been executives and 
invites the reader to cover their hair and 
dress and see if their faces do not actually 
look like men’s faces. This proves that 
female executives are basically male charac- 
The two women happen to be Susan 


successful 


ters. 
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B. Anthony and Dean Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard College. 

All character defects, differences in taste, 
drug addiction and alcoholism, and a host of 
other personality differences are selbst ver- 
stindlich fundamentally of hereditary origin. 
Even where the author seems to be aware 
that he is dealing with patently social or 
cultural phenomena that cannot be explained 
by individual heredity, he falls back on the 
collective unconscious or Massenseele—that 
mass mind with its own racial drives. Thus 
ethnic differences in the prevalence of various 
addictions (alcoholism among _ Nordics, 
opium among Chinese, etc.) are racially 
inherited, biologically given propensities. 
Psychotherapy is therefore a futile battle 
against inherited tendencies in such cases, 
but hypnosis may be more successful in influ- 
encing the Primitivperson (the primitive 
layer of personality). Socially conditioned 
mass excesses of indulgence and perversions 
of all kinds are really products of the Massen- 
seele of each particular racial subgroup. 
Propaganda distorts reality-testing by appeal- 
ing to this Massensecle. Social norms, art, 
and ideals are expressions of the Zeitgeist-— 
the “spirit of the times,” which represents a 
stage of development of the Massenseele, 
etc., etc. 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair to deny 
that in speaking as a carrier of his own aca- 
demic tradition, this German psychologist 
also reveals at least one important positive 
aspect of that tradition. We might best 
describe this as a sense of the continuity of 
philosophy and psychology in the analysis 
of human behavior. In reacting against arm- 
chair philosophy, our own experimentally 
oriented psychology has too often lost sight 
of the fact that a great deal of penetrating 
philosophical thinking preceded and accom- 
panied the birth of experimental psychology 
in Germany. A book like this reminds us 
that while we have come a long way since 
Wundt and William James in our experi- 
mental techniques and results, our conceptual 
apperceptive mass has perhaps been im- 
poverished for lack of closer association with 
the philosophers. This, we think, is particu- 
larly true in the relatively new disciplines of 
experimental social and clinical psychology. 
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Thus it was refreshing to this reviewer to 
note that the concept of the suppression of 
insight and inhibition of memory in a con- 
flict of motives was broached by Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche without the benefit of 
our sophistication on the processes of percep- 
tion and value judgment. We were also 
reminded that Nietzsche made many shrewd 
observations on ascendancy drives and social 
conflict in spite of the perversion of his think- 
ing by the Nazis, and that Franz Werfel 
showed not a little clinical insight in relating 
this to the fantasy life of the individual. 
Kant made some more astute observations on 
concept formation and value judgment than 
have yet emerged out of the American experi- 
mental laboratory. Even the socio-economic 
theories of Karl Marx are discussed in rela- 
tion to social behavior, without fear of being 
investigated by AMG for un-American 
activities. 

The tendency to philosophical abstractions 
which German psychology derived from 
philosophy characterizes both the positive 
and negative aspects of this comprehensive 
treatise. We have concentrated on the 
largely gratuitous hereditary transcendental- 
ism which pervades this work, because it 
typifies a central tendency in German psycho. 
logical thinking ever since Darwinism pro- 
vided a panacea for certain schools of 
psychological philosophy. The corrective 
discipline of experimental psychology, which 
Wundt introduced, seems to have been up- 
rooted and transplanted to America, while 
the racial-hereditarian bias was cultivated by 
the native fascist ideology. We feel justified 
in regarding this book as typical of a per- 
sistent German hereditarian bias without 
benefit of experimental hypothesis-testing, 
because it confirms the impression we gained 
from post-war contact with the mediocre 
remains of German psychology. This im- 
pression may be summarized as follows: 
fifteen years of stagnation and distortion of 
objective inquiry under the 
Nazi_ influence post-war have 
arrested its development at about the 1930 
era and have accentuated the hereditarian 
bias which it derived from earlier German 
philosophy. A valid interrelationship be- 
tween philosophy and psychology still re 


psychological 


and chaos 
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mains, and may well be investigated by 
American psychologists to our mutual advan- 
tage. However, it is clear that the birthplace 
of modern scientific psychology has far to go 
to catch up with the advances made by its 
chief beneficiary, American experimentally 
oriented psychology. 
G. M. GILBERT 
Princeton University 


Test: THEORY 
Practice. By Susan Deri. Fore- 
word by Dr. Lipot Szondi. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. xiv+354. 
$5.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SZONDI 


AND 


The formal introduction of a new person- 
ality test of any complexity is an extremely 
demanding task. Mrs. Deri’s book, based on 
II years’ participation in the development 
and application of the test, meets some of the 
demands but falls far short of meeting many 
others. Unfortunately, limitations of space 
in this review will make it impossible to 
cover adequately all of the author’s claims 
for the test or to document all the criticisms 
to be advanced. 

For those who did not see the advance 
notices in Life Magazine, the Szondi Test, 
standardized in Hungary by Dr. Szondi on 
over 4000 cases, consists of 48 photographs, 
divided into 6 sets, each set containing a face 
of a homosexual, a sadistic murderer, an 
epileptic, an hysteric, a catatonic, a paranoiac, 
a depressive, and a manic. The subject is 
asked to pick the two people he would like 
most and the two he would dislike most out 
of each set of eight. His choices are recorded 
and graphically represented on an eight 
column or eight “factor” profile, “like” 
choices being entered above and “dislike” 
choices below the horizontal axis. The author 
insists that not less than six and, ideally, ten 
administrations of the test on successive days 
is necessary for adequate interpretation of the 
results, for there are changes in the profiles 
from day to day, and the extent and location 
of these changes are crucial indications of 
the subject’s outstanding normal or. patho- 
logical personality characteristics. 

The author sets aside the genetic theories 
presented by Szondi in his Experimentelle 
Trichdiagnostik, and states, “We assume that 
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the eight factors (diagnostic categories) .. . 
correspond to eight different need-systems in 
the organism. . . . The eight types of mental 
and emotional diseases represented . . . have 
to be thought of as expressing certain psycho- 
logical mechanisms in extreme form, which 
to some degree exist in everybody. . . . De 
pending on the degree of . . . the state of 
tension in each of the eight need-systems, the 
pictures representing the corresponding needs 
will assume valence character in various pro- 
(Page 26) 

Analysis of the test results rests on char- 
acterizing each column of each profile as 
“plus” (weighted in the “like” direction), 
“minus” (weighted in the “dislike” direction), 
“plus-minus” or “ambivalent” (weighted in 
both directions), and “open” (no more than 
two choices and then only if the choices are 
in opposite directions). In addition a column 
may be characterized as “loaded” if there are 
four or more choices in it. A plus distribu- 
tion “indicates a conscious or unconscious 
identification with the motivational processes 
as depicted by the photographs of the respec- 
tive factor”; a minus distribution “indicates 
the existence of a counter-identification with 
the psychological processes . . .”; an ambiva- 
lent distribution “indicates arcas where the 
conflicting, contradictory tendencies corre- 
sponding to the plus and minus reactions 
must be objectively experienced, almost to 
the extent of forming a conscious source 
of a psychological dilemma”; an open or 
“drained” distribution “means that the cor- 
responding need is not in a state of tension,” 
and “indicates the areas in which there is the 
least resistance to discharge of a correspond- 
ing need”; and a loaded distribution indicates 
a high state of tension in the corresponding 
need. 

The first two columns or factors (homo- 
sexual and sadistic) of the profile are together 
called the “sexual vector.” The homosexual 
factor “corresponds to the need for ‘passive’ 
tenderness and yielding”; the sadistic factor 
“corresponds to the need for physical activity 
and aggressive manipulation of objects.” 
The next two columns (epileptic and hys- 
teric) are togethed called the “paroxysmal 
vector,” which “describes the psychological 
area of emotional control in general,” the 


portions.” 
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epileptic factor “describing the subject’s way 
of dealing with aggressive, hostile emotions,” 
and the hysterical factor “indicating the way 
the person deals with his more tender emo- 
tions.” The next two columns (catatonic 
and paranoid) are together called the “ego 
vector” because they reflect “the structure and 
degree of rigidity or fluidity of the ego,” the 
catatonic factor “representing the need to 
keep up the ego’s narcissistic integrity and 
separateness from the environmental objects,” 
and the paranoid factor “representing the 
expansive needs of the ego, the tendency to 
fuse into the objects of the environment.” 
The last two columns (depressive and manic) 
are together called the “contact vector” and 
indicate “the general area of the subject’s 
object relationships or in other words his 
contact with reality,” the depressive factor 
“reflecting the possessive ‘anal’ type of object 
relationship,” and the manic factor “indicat 
ing the clinging ‘oral’ type of object relation- 
ship.” These are the basic definitions given 
on pages 55-56; and pages 57-285 are de- 
voted to elaborating their general implica- 
tions as well as their specific meanings in 
different factorial and vectorial configurations 
of choices. This task is carefully and thor- 
oughly carried out, with due respect for the 


shifting psychological implications of specific 
sub-patterns depending on the total contexts 


in which they occur. Frequently only lip- 
service or a little more is paid in publications 
to the interpretation-within- 
context, takes this quite 
seriously. 

In the course of this detailed elaboration 
of interpretive principles, and in addition to 
those personality characteristics already men 
tioned, there are frequent references to 
sublimation, repression, introjection and pro- 
jection, compulsiveness, narcissism, exhibi- 
tionism, anti-social tendencies, stages of 
psychosexual development, stages and com- 
plexity of ego development, id-ego-superego 
dynamics, conscious-preconscious-unconscious 
processes, frustration tolerance, egocentricity, 
autism, intuitive and logical thinking, ma- 
terialistic or idealistic interests and inclina- 
tions, creativity, emotional outbursts, fears 
and phobias, masochism, submissiveness, etc. 
All these dynamic attributes and their inter- 


problems of 
but Mrs. Deri 
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relationships are said to be revealed by the 
test. Throughout this section the author 
refers to studies of occupational groups, sex 
differences, varieties of artists, genetic age- 
levels, as well as patients, presenting practically 
no statistical’ data. She does, however, refer 
the reader to genetic and diagnostic tables in 
Szondi’s Experimentelle Triebdiagnostik. 

In the last chapter, pages 286-338, five case 
illustrations are presented: a young husband 
and wife, a 19 year old criminal, a 20 year 
old medical student, and a severely confused 
schizophrenic (the only full analysis). To 
illustrate the final results of analysis, we can 
take the summary of the interpretation of the 
profile of a 23 year old woman: 


“She has a passive, strongly dependent, oral 
character, frustrated in the gratification of these 
needs. Her ability for successful sublimation is 
limited, and by no means sufficient to provide 
satisfaction for these needs on a ‘symbolic’ level. 
At the present stage of her ego development she 
is bound to remain in essentially frustrating situ- 
ations, even though she realizes the unsatisfactory 
character of her object relationships. She is 
apathetic and unable to bring about changes 
actively. She is depressed and anxious, her 
anxiety being manifested most probably in defi- 
nitely structured and objectified symptoms. Her 
basically healthy heterosexual drives form a good 
factor from the point of view of prognosis. In 
interpersonal relationships, she most probably is 
pleasant and eager to please, yet frequently she is 
irritable, although never without exercising con- 
trol over the ways in which she discharges 
aggression. She is basically a sensitive person 
who does not want to hurt others, and who {eels 
lost if left alone. Most probably she indulges in 
fantasies and day-dreaming to the extent that it 
impairs her efficiency in whatever work she does.” 


(pages 303-304) 

The book is easily readable and has a 
helpful index. 

There are three main headings under 
which this book will be criticized: specific 
test rationale, validation, and the general 
handling of personality dynamics in the 
interpretive process. 

Rationale: There is a minimum of rationale 
in the strict sense of the word, i.c., the eluci- 
dation of mediating processes between the 
stimulus and the response. Pertinent medi- 
ational processes would include all the stimu- 
lation of thoughts, attitudes, values, and 
feelings by global and/or fragmentary per- 
ception of the photographs, how these are 
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integrated, how the level of attention fluc- 
tuates from one picture to the next, etc. The 
author loosely refers to the principles of 
interpretation as “rationale” and otherwise 
pretty much limits herself to the basic 
assumption that the psychopathological dy- 
namics in the members of the various diag- 
nostic categories are somehow communicated 
to and perceived by the subjects through the 
photographs used. This assumption actually 
embraces or conceals a number of assump- 
tions. (1) The dynamics of patients in each 
psychiatric category are well established, and 
(2) are identical in all patients with the same 
diagnosis. (3) These deep dynamics are 
expressed in the faces of the patients, and 
(4) these facial expressions are adequately 
“caught” in the pictures used. (5) The under- 
lying dynamics are expressed equally well in 
all six representatives of each diagnostic cate- 
gory, pattern analysis being a purely quanti- 
tative matter and remaining independent of 
particular thus (6) the sexual 
identity of these pictured patients makes no 
differences in one’s response to them, (7) the 
more or less striking cultural differences in 
appearance (hair-do, clothing, beard) make 
no difference to American subjects, and (8) 
there are no “popular” reactions (pictures 
“liked” or “disliked” with very high fre- 


choices: 


quency) which, by being “popular,” require 


this 
reviewer's experience with the test indicates 
that there are “populars.” (9) The ex- 
pressed dynamics on the faces of the patients 


some modification of interpretation; 


are equally well perceived by all subjects, so 
that for each picture the “likes” or “dis- 
likes” of all subjects have essentially the 
same qualitative implications and quantita- 
weights. (10) Varving choices from 
day to day reflect basic shifts in the subject’s 


tive 


need-tensions and have little or nothing to 
do with factors of satiation, superficial mood 
changes, interest or disinterest in consistency 
of reaction, and other ego attitudes. (11) The 
fate of every factorial distribution in the test 
is independently determined, and the limited 
number of choices (12 plus, 12 minus) has 
no real bearing on the results; thus, for 
example, given special sensitivity to pictures 
in two or three factors with resulting loaded 
distributions in these factors, the remaining 
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more or less open distributions in the other 
factors can still be directly interpreted as if 
they were left open by conscious or uncon- 
scious intent alone. All of these assumptions 
are more or less doubtful. The uniqueness 
of individual perception, particularly in 
interpersonal matters, one of our most valu- 
able clinical psychological insights, is im- 
plicitly dismissed when the above assumptions 
are made, although its superficial expression 
is acknowledged. 

Validation: It goes without saying that in 
the introduction of a new test with as bold 
and deep interpretations as are made from 
this, careful presentation of validating tech- 
niques and data is indispensable. The author 
frequently mentions interfactorial correlations 
or significant group differences with no men- 
tion of the size and selection of the samples, 
the statistical techniques used, or the magni- 
tude and reliability of the results obtained. 
Strict validation of psychological interpre- 
tations of test results is admittedly an ex- 
tremely complex, uncertain, and as yet by 
no means satisfactorily worked out procedure, 
but when big claims are made, one would 
like to know more about their justification. 
With regard to her presentation of the genetic 
and occupational studies <s validational ma- 
terial, even if it were adequately presented, 
it would not be entirely satisfactory as valida- 
tion, because (1) it makes the dubious assump- 
tions that there are common dynamics in 
the members of any occupation or age level 
and that these dynamics are well established, 
and (2) since the “established” test patterns 
do not cover all the members of the group, 
it must be, but has not been, demonstrated 
that the interpretations apply to just those 
members of the group who have the pat- 
terns in question. Indirect validation of the 
type attempted, even when statistically sig- 
nificant differences are obtained, does not 
truly validate the deep interpretations. 

The author claims, however, that prag- 
matically the test works, that is, skillful 
interpretation produces a personality descrip- 
tion that corresponds closely with the clinical 
picture as derived from case history and 
psychiatric or psychoanalytic study of the 
individual. Indeed, in discussing the absence 
of formal validational material in the book, 
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the author asks for the reader’s “good will” 
acceptance of the interpretive principles, and 
assures the reader that he will convince him- 
self of their validity by the use of the test. 
It is here that the basic weakness of the 
entire presentation is found. It is difficult to 
imagine how, at the present stage of sophisti- 
cation in clinical psychological validation 
echniques, one can validate the claims made 
for the test. The author acknowledges this 
difficulty but then claims convincing prag- 
matic validation—as if this could be some- 
thing other than a more or less systematic 
correlation and ordering of experience and 
still retain meaning. 

The extreme difficulty of validation comes 
about, first of all, because scant attention is 
paid by the author to the phenotypical 
referents of many of the deep dynamic trends. 
Without carefully specifying these referents, 
and as would probably be necessary, the con- 
text or configuration of referents from which 
the underlying genotype may be inferred or 
ruled out, the author’s claims are not subject 
to validational tests. In this regard, the 
author treats variables like “need to fuse into 
environmental objects” relatively casually, as 
if their observation is a more or less routine 
matter to any psychoanalytically sophisticated 
observer. Altogether an atmosphere of cer- 
tainty is created around a loose mixture of 
clinical psvchoanalytic findings and hypothe- 
ses, which though highly provocative and 
penetrating, are often equally abstract and 
speculative. The author writes as if always 
presenting clinical facts, while the fact of the 
matter is that on theoretical points, on the 
general dynamic characterizations of diag- 
nostic entities, and on the interpretation of 
specific case material, there is as a rule quite 
a bit of variation of emphasis if not outright 
disagreement in the field, even when those 
concerned are numbered among the more 
orthodox Freudians. 

A second source of validational difficulty, 
related to the difficulty of establishing con 
crete indications contra-indications, is 
that if one proceeds to a sufficiently abstract 
level of dynamic description and does not 
strictly and consistently define corresponding 
behavioral referents one reaches a_ point 
where all things are true of all people; that 
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is to say, we all have impulses or aspects of 
impulses which may be characterized as oral 
or clinging, anal or possessive, homoerotic, 
narcissistic, exhibitionistic, repressive, projec- 
tive, hostile, and the like. The life of a 
human being is so complex that by the 
proper selection or interpretation one can set 
out, if he wishes, and find behavior items to 
confirm almost any interpretation. Case 
material of any detail is enormously plastic 
and not to be trusted in a clinical experiment 
unless there are guarantees of independence 
of validating criteria and techniques, the 
precise nature of which are stated, and unless 
weighted estimates or predictions, however 
gross, are made and then checked. Careful 
reading of the chapter on the “experiment 
of factorial association,” in which some ran- 
domly selected descriptions of pictures by 
different types of subjects are presented as 
tentative validation material, will illustrate 
how blurred the line can become between 
careful, controlled analysis and facile, often 
glib interpretations which smack of sophisti- 
cated psychological fortune-telling. The 
same can be said for the author’s hasty and 
omniscient rationalization of the genetic, 
occupational and diagnostic findings pre- 
sented all through the 228 pages on interpre- 
tation. Further mistrust is engendered by 
the hedging, I’m-never-wrong quality in 
statements to the effect that indications of 
lack of tension in any need-system do not 
mean that there is no such tension in the 
subject, but only that such tension is not 
indicated in the test results. 

Theoretical aspects: (1) Though the author 
leans heavily on Freudian psychoanalytic 
knowledge and theory to support her argu- 
ments, in many places she comments on the 
happy coincidence of Szondi Test and psy 
choanalytic findings as if these were two 
indenendent systems, and in still other places 
she indicates that the Szondi Test has an 
independent psychology of its own, though 
it overlaps much with psychoanalysis. This 
shifting use of personality theory. is confus- 
ing, and the introduction of a relatively 
independent psychology of personality and 
psychopathology as a frame of reference for 
a new test inevitably implies a closed, instru- 
ment-centered system: personality becomes 
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what the Szondi Test measures. Although 
the book generally adheres to the Freudian 
psychoanalytic viewpoint of the last 30 
years, it also refers frequently to Lewinian 
concepts and sometimes, where this is con- 
venient for her argument, to Jungian and 
Rankian concepts, and even to some early 
ideas of Freud’s which, as the author 
acknowledges, he subsequently repudiated. 
There is a quality of opportunistic eclecticism 
and selectivity in all this. Further material 
of this sort includes relatively frequent, 
casual, and in the main unacknowledged 
revisions of accepted psychoanalytic theory, 
as where she maintains that introjection and 
repression are dynamic opposites, and, as in 
the test report quoted above, that what she 
considers to be an essentially orally fixated 
and apparently quite neurotic patient has 
“basically healthy heterosexual drives.” (2) It 
is a questionable proposition that it is the 
tensions in the loaded factors which underlie 
the symptom formation or overt behavioral 
characteristics indicated in the open factors; 
this principle implies, for example, that ten- 
sion indicated by a loaded paranoid factor 
may underlie symptom formation in the oral 
area, or vice versa. (3) It is a questionable 
proposition that the distributions in the ego 
vector reflect dynamics (the general mode of 
handling needs) at a more general level than 
those of the other three vectors. That the 
mediational processes can vary so (reaching 
different levels of personality organization) 
while the situations remain the 
same (photographs) requires considerably 
more explanation and validation than we find. 
The same point holds for the paroxysmal vec- 
tor which has to do chiefly with defenses, while 
the sexual and contact vectors have more to do 
with specific needs. (4) There is a tendency 
to reify some of the constructs used, particu- 
larly those in the ego vector. (5) There is 
a questionably expansive and fluid use of the 
key terms “sublimation” and “projection.” 

The author ends by promising a second 
volume to follow soon with more detailed 
case illustrations. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a third and less omniscient book pre 
senting discussion and data pertaining to 
rationale and particularly to sound valida- 
tional techniques and their results; the mag- 
nificent claims made for the test are badly in 
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need of support. A convincing validational 
technique for this test and for the variables 
described by the author will represent a great 
methodological contribution to clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry. It is to be doubted 
that this will be forthcoming: a test in which 
process is so concealed and only the end 
results observable is inherently weak as a 
projective technique; interpretation is inevi- 
tably dictionary-style. It is difficult to see 
what aspects of the response process the 
interpreter can project himself into—a psycho- 
logical act, according to the author, indis- 
pensable in adequate interpretation. 
Roy ScHAFER 
Austen Riggs Foundation 


PsycHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. StTu- 
DENTs’ INTRODUCTION To MeENTAL Hy- 
cient. By Fred McKinney. (2nd ed.) 
New York: John Wiley, 1949. Pp. xit 
752. 

According to the author’s preface, this 
second edition involves the rearrangement of 
chapters that appeared in the first, and the 
addition of a chapter on the development of 
personality. This new chapter, however, is 


comparatively short and is confined largely 


to external aspects of personality. The 
astonishingly ample list of references has 
been augmented by studies that have ap- 
peared since 1941 when the book was first 
published; new case studies and text descrip- 
tions abundantly recognize the altered cam- 
pus situations due to the presence of war 
veterans and the post-war mass education 
movement. 

Otherwise the book is pretty much the 
same book, as to utilization of resources, 
manner of presentation, relative topical em- 
phasis, and style of writing, as it was in the 
former edition.' Although the subtitle 
specifies mental hygiene, perhaps half the 
contents deal with matters not traditionally 
included in that area. They concern voca- 
tional selection, “affections and conventions,” 
and marital adjustment, besides the slanting 
in portions of numerous other chapters. As 
far as the ordering of the whole book goes, 
these concerns are entirely pertinent and 


appropriate. While one might wonder at 


1 See this JouRNAL, 1942, 37, p. 278. 
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the congruity of including detailed com- 
ments on table manners and similar minutiae 
of behavior in a college textbook, it will be 
evident to college teachers that the decision 
to include them is more of a reflection on 
present-day college populations than on the 
author. 

A welcome feature, which is unfortunately 
introduced only in the final chapter, is the 
discussion, often lacking in books on mental 
hygiene, of the various types of conflict that 
seem to be forced upon individuals by the 
existing social order (or disorder?). The 
author recognizes the futility, as he puts it, 
of trying to adjust individuals to unhealthy 
social conditions (p. 682). He then men- 
tions the modern advertising racket, the con- 
flict between competition and cooperation, 
abuse or failure of democracy in connection 
with prejudice, and western materialism in 
general. While the discussion is confined to 
about four pages, and while it does not 
include the Procrustean governmental tactics 
in regard to military conscription, the 
dubious ethics of taxation, statist propaganda 
and general ballyhoo (which are surely 


legitimate concerns of a would-be adjusted 
personality in a largely inhuman world), 
McKinney is to be complimented for at least 


making a start in a direction ordinarily 
shunned by clinical psychologists who put 
the burden of all maladjustment on the indi- 
vidual’s past development and present 
outlook. 

On the other hand, abnormality is defined 
categorically as a failure to adjust to lifelong 
cultural demands (p. 667), and throughout 
the book there is a disconcerting emphasis 
on the alleged value of conventionality as 
such (witness the chapter heading already 
alluded to: “Affections and Conventions”). 
Being disconcerted is again not intended 
especially as any reflection on the author. 
He well knows the thousands of American 
college students to whom he affectionately 
dedicates his book. Yet a cumulative effect 
of the book, when read sequentially, is that 
of wondering just how much sense it makes 
in the long run to put millions of students 
through the mill of education-leads-to-pres- 
tige, according to a rather unrelieved pattern 
of mediocrity and general subservience, in a 
national atmosphere that is fast gaining the 
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unenviable distinction of being the last 
stronghold of reactionary conservatism. Here 
the author is more to be pitied than censured. 

There is also the feeling that this is the 
work of a person who is perhaps more direct, 
forthright, and incisive as a lecturer than as 
an author. Frequently interesting discussions 
become smothered in profuse citations of 
pertinent statistical studies consisting largely 
of measured but equivocal correlations. We 
learn, for instance, that bachelors die earlier 
than married men, and that divorced women 
do not reveal the same interest patterns as 
female office workers in general. McKinney 
is nevertheless not guilty of hiding any lack 
of competence behind an appeal to the sta- 
tistics—he simply uses more than he needs, to 
the detriment of what one feels he might 
say, and say valuably, in an informal conver- 
sation. As a result, chapters bumble along 
without sufficient steerage way to capture the 
lasting attention of alert students. Points 
that might have been made forcefully are 
soft-pedaled. The chapter on vocations 
begins most refreshingly with the history of 
a student who withdrew from college or at 
least scaled down his pretensions, on learning 
the inappropriateness of his aims; in the 
same chapter, the disparity between preten- 
sions and employment demands is duly men- 
tioned. But students are likely to conclude, 
individually, that this refers to “someone 
else.” 

An elaborate and detailed consideration of 
marital adjustments fails to discuss satisfac- 
tory adjustments for the unmarried (this is 
currently a problem for many women), and 
nowhere does it state in plain terms the 
seemingly elementary fact—although it never 
dawns on the majority of students—that mar- 
riage is primarily an adventure in domesticity, 
and that a lot of people are not tempera- 
mentally suited to it. Instead, the treatment 
is confined to a painstaking consideration of 
the emotional and sexual adjustive needs of 
the partners. Students who were reared to 
regard marriage, like everything else, as a 
mark of. personal prowess, without consider- 
ing its need instruction on this 
point—if need instruction in table 
manners. 


contents, 
they 


Howarp Davis Sporrr 
American International College 
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